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CONSUELO. 


CHAPTER  I. 

As  soon  as  Consuelo  found  a  favourable  oppoitunity,  she  left 
the  saloon  and  hastened  to  the  garden.  The  sun  had  set,  and 
the  first  stars  of  evening  shone  bright  and  clear  in  the  sky,  still 
tinged  with  its  setting  rays.  The  young  artist  sought  calmness 
and  quietude  in  the  refreshing  atmosphere  of  one  of  the 
earliest  evenings  of  autumn.  Her  bosom  was  oppressed  with 
a  languid  delight;  yet  she  felt  a  pang  of  remorse,  and  called 
to  her  aid  all  the  powers  of  her  soul.  She  might  well  say  to 
herself,  "Do  I  not  then  know  whether  I  love  or  hate?"  She 
trembled  as  if  her  courage  were  about  to  fail  her,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  she  did  not  experience  that  rectitude  of 
impulse,  that  sacred  confidence  in  her  intentions,  which  ha<l 
hitherto  sustained  her  in  all  her  trials.  She  had  left  the  saloon 
to  avoid  Anzoleto's  fascinating  gaze,  and  yet  she  had  experi- 
enced a  vague  desire  that  he  should  follow  her.  The  leaves  had 
begun  to  fall,  and  when  the  hem  of  her  garment  rustled  them 
behind  her,  and  she  imagined  she  heard  footsteps  following  hers, 
and,  ready  to  tiy,  and  yet  not  daring  to  return,  she  remained 
rooted  to  the  spot,  as  if  by  some  magic  power. 

Some  one  indeed  had  followed  her,  but  without  daring  and 
without  wishing  to  show  himself:  it  was  Albert.  A  stranger 
alike  to  dissimulation  and  formality,  the  purity  and  strength 
of  his  love  rose  above  all  false  shame,  and  he  had  left  the  saloon 
the  instant  after  her,  resolved  to  protect  her,  unobserved,  and 
to  prevent  her  would-be  lover  from  rejoining  her.  Anzoleto 
saw  this  movement,  but  it  gave  him  no  concern.  He  was  too 
well  aware  of  Consuolo's  agitation  not  to  look  upon  his  victory 
as  certain,  and,  thanks  to  the  conceited  assurance  which  his 
previous  easy  conciuests  had  inspired,  he  resolve<l  not  to  hast<Mi 
matters,  not  to  ii-ntat<^  his  beloved,  nor  to  outrage  the  fa- 
mily. "  It  is  not  at  all  necesarv,"  said  he,  "  that  I  should 
hurry  myself;  anger  might  give  her  strength,  while  a  lottk  of 
pain  and  dejection  will  dissipate  the  remains  of  her  displeasure 
against  me.  Whether  from  fear  <>r  compassion,  sh(»  has  not 
betrayed  my  real  character;  and  the  old  people,  in  sjiite  of  all 
my  folly,  seem  resolved  to  support  me  out  of  atfection  for  her. 
I  must  cliange  my  tacties;  1  have  got  on  better  than  I  expected, 
and  shall  now  call  a  halt." 

Count  Christian,  the  canoness,  and  the  chaplain,  wore 
therefore  much  surj>rised  to  see  him  nssume  .hH  at  once  an  ajr 
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of  good  manners,  and  a  moderate,  mild,  and  considerate  de- 
meanour. He  had  sufficient  address  to  complain  to  the  chap- 
lain in  a  low  voice  of  a  severe  headache,  and  to  mention 
that,  being  usually  very  temperate,  the  Hungarian  wine 
which  he  had  not  distrusted  at  dinner,  had  confused  his  brain. 
This  declaration  was  soon  repeated  to  the  canoness  and  the 
count,  who  charitably  accepted  the  excuse,  Wenceslawa  was 
at  first  less  indulgent;  but  the  pains  which  the  actor  took  to 
please  her,  the  respectful  praise  which  he  adroitly  lavished  on 
the  nobility,  and  the  admiration  he  expressed  for  the  order 
which  prevailed  in  the  castle,  quickly  disarmed  the  benevolent 
and  forgiving  soul.  She  listened  at  first  carelessly,  and  ended 
by  chatting  to  him  with  pleasui-e,  and  agreeing  with  her  brother 
that  he  was  an  excellent  and  charming  young  man.  An  hour 
elapsed  before  Consuelo  re.urned  from  her  walk,  during 
which  Anzoleto  had  not  lost  his  time.  He  had  so  well  esta- 
blished himself  in  the  good  graces  of  the  family  as  to  be  able  to 
remain  at  least  for  some  days  at  the  castle,  until  his  designs 
should  be  accomplished.  He  did  not  understand  what  the 
count  said  to  Consuelo  in  G-erman,  but  he  guessed  from  the 
looks  turned  towards  him,  and  the  surprise  and  embarrass- 
]nent  depicted  on  Consuelo's  features,  that  Count  Christian 
was  praising  him  very  highly,  while  he  scolded  Consuelo  for 
the  little  interest  she  manifested  in  so  amiable  a  relative. 

"  Come,  signera,"  said  the  canoness,  who,  notwithstanding 
her  anger  against  Consuelo,  still  wished  her  well,  and  besides 
thought  she  was  doing  a  good  action,  "  you  were  displeased 
with  your  brother  at  dinner,  and  it  is  true  he  then  deserved  it; 
but  he  is  better  than  he  appeared  to  be.  He  has  just  been 
speaking  of  you  with  the  greatest  affection  and  respect.  Do 
not  be  moi'e  severe  than  we  are.  I  am  sure  if  he  remembers 
how  he  behaved  at  dinner,  he  is  sincerely  sorry,  especially 
on  your  account.  8peak  to  him,  and  do  not  be  so  cold  to  one 
so  nearly  allied  to  you.  For  my  part,  although  my  brother 
Baron  I'^rcderick  annoyed  me  many  a  time  in  liis  early  days, 
1  never  could  remain  an  hour  without  being  reconciled  to 
liim." 

Consuelo,  neither  daring  to  confirm  nor  correct  tho  good 
lady's  mistake,  was  confounded  at  this  now  trick  of  Anzoleto's, 
thf!  nature  of  which  she  understood  very  well. 

"You  are  not  aware  of  what  my  sister  says,"  said  Chi'istian 
to  the  young  man;  "  I  shall  tell  you  in  a  couple  of  words.  Siio 
is  reproaching  your  sister  with  taking  too  many  aii's,  while 
(JonstK'lo  I  am  cei-taiu  is  dying  to  make  peace.  B<;  friends, 
my  children.  Come,"  said  he  to  Anzoleto,  "make  the  first 
aavance,  and  if  you  have  ever  done  anything  towards  her  that 
you  repent  oi',  tell  her  so,  that  she  may  i)ar<ion  you." 

Aii7.'»leto  had  not  to  be  t'»ld  a  secoiKl  time,  and  seizing  the 
treniblinix  li-'nid  *>{'(  îonsuolo,  who  dared  not  withdraw  it,  "  Ves," 
he  exclainie(l,  "  1  have  been  very  guilty  tt)wards  her;  1  repent 
bitterly,  and  all  my  ellurts  to  Jiarden  my  conscience  only  crush 
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my  heart  more  and  more.  She  knows  it  well,  and  if  she  had 
not  a  soul  of  iron,  at  once  proud  and  merciless,  she  would 
feel  that  1  am  sufficiently  punished.  Therefore,  sister,  grant 
me  your  affection  and  pardon  else  I  shall  carry  despair  and 
weariness  over  the  world.  Eveiy where  a  stranger,  without 
support,  advice,  or  love,  I  shall  no  longer  believe  in  a  Provi- 
dence, and  my  excesses  must  fall  on  your  head." 

This  homily  greatly  moved  the  count,  and  di-ew  tears  from 
the  good  canoness. 

"  You  hear  him,  Porporina,"  she  exclaimed;  "  what  he  says 
is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  true.  ^Ir.  Chaplain,  you  should  exhort 
the  signora,  in  the  name  of  religion,  to  be  reconciled  to 
her  brother.' 

The  chaplain  was  about  to  interfere;  but  Anzoleto  without 
heeding  him  seized  Consuelo  in  his  arms,  and  in  spite  of  her 
terror  and  resistance,  embraced  her  passionately,  to  the  great 
edification  of  those  around. 

Consuelo,  shocked  at  such  insolent  deceit,  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  "Stop:"'  she  exclaimed;  "  Siirnor  Count,  listen  to 
me — ."  She  was  about  to  reveal  everything,  when  Albert  ap- 
peared. On  the  instant,  on  the  point  of  confessing  all,  the  re- 
membrance of  Zdenko  froze  her  soul.  The  implaca')le  protector 
of  Consuelo  might  resolve  to  free  her,  \nthout  noise  or  delibera- 
tion, from  the  enemy  against  whom  she  was  about  to  invoke 
his  aid.  She  turned  pale,  and  looked  at  Anzoleto  with  an  air 
of  painful  reproach,  while  the  words  died  on  her  lips. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  supper  bell  was  rung.  If  the  idea  of 
these  frequent  repasts  is  calculated  to  injure  the  appetite  of 
my  delicate  lady  readers,  I  must  tell  them  that  the  fashion  of 
not  eating  had  not  yet  been  introduced  into  these  countries. 
In  fact,  half  the  time  was  spent  at  Riesonburg  in  eating,  slowly, 
as  well  as  often  and  heartily.  And  1  must  confess  that  Con- 
suelo, accustomed  from  her  infancy,  and  for  good  reasons  too, 
to  confin»'  horself  to  a  few  spoonfuls  of  rice  boiled  in  water, 
found  these  Homeric  repasts  extremely  tedious.  For  the  first 
time  she  know  not  whether  the  present  one  lasted  an  hour  or 
a  moment;  she  was  scarcely  more  alive  than  Albert  in  his 
cave.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were  intoxicated,  so  much  was 
she  agitated  by  mingled  feelings  of  love,  terror,  and  shame. 
She  ate  nothing,  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing,  around  her.  Like 
one  wiio  slides  down  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  who  sees  the 
slight  twigs  br.'ak  by  which  he  hoped  to  stay  his  fall,  she  gazed 
on  the  abyss,  and  delirium  seized  on  her  brain.  Anzoleto  was 
l>esi<lo  her — îiannent  against  garment,  elbow  against  elbow, 
foot  against  foot;  in  his  eagerness  to  serve  her,  his  hands  met 
hers,  and  he  ln-ld  them  clasped  an  instant  in  his  own.  All  the 
past  came  back  in  that  burning  pressure.  He  uttered  words 
which  sulfoeate,  darted  looks  which  devour.  Quick  as  lightning 
he  changed  hig  glass  for  hers,  a:d  kissed  the  crystal  wliifh  her 
lips  had  touchecf— to  her  he  was  all  fire,  tlioui^h  seeming  ice  t4> 
others,     lie  was  perfectlv  self-possessel.  8iM>ke  with  propriety, 
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■was  most  attentive  to  the  canoness,  treated  the  chaplain  with 
respect,  and  offered  him  the  hest  morsels  within  his  reach. 
He  saw  that  the.  good  man  was  a  glutton,  but  that  his  timidity 
imposed  frequent  privations  on  him;  and  the  chaplain  was  so 
much  gratified  at  this  attention,  that  he  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  see  the  new  carver  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  at  the 
Castle  of  the  Giants, 

Anzoleto  drank  nothing  but  water;  and  when  the  chaplain, 
in  return  for  his  attentions,  offered  him  \\4ne,  he  replied  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  "  Many  thanks;  but  I  do  not  intend  to  be 
taken  in  again.  I  sought  to  stupify  myself  with  your  perfi- 
dious wine  before,  but  now  I  am  no  longer  in  pain,  and  I  return 
to  water,  my  usual  beverage  and  right  trusty  friend." 

They  remained  longer  at  table  than  usual;  Anzoleto  sang, 
and  this  time  he  sang  for  Consuelo.  He  chose  the  favourite 
airs  of  her  old  author,  which  she  had  taught  him  herself,  and 
repeated  them  with  the  care  and  deliveiy  which  she  was  wont 
to  exact  of  him.  It  was  to  recall  the  dearest  and  most  delight- 
ful recollections  of  her  affections  and  of  her  art. 

When  they  were  on  the  point  of  rising,  he  seized  a  favour- 
able moment  to  whisper  to  hei-,  "  Dear  Consuelo,  you  must 
endeavour  to  meet  me  early  to-morrow  morning  in  the  gardens 
of  the  castle,  as  1  have  much  to  say  to  you.  I  dare  scarcely 
hope  to  regain  your  love  ;  alas  !  I  fear  that  another  is  happy  in 
the  possession  of  it,  and  that,  if  I  would  not  expire  at  your  feet, 
I  must  fly  far  from  this.  But  will  you  not  utter  one  word  of 
pity  and  farewell?  If  you  do  not  consent,  I  shall  set  off  at  break 
of  day,  and  my  death  be  upon  your  head." 

"  Do  not  say  so,  Anzoleto.  Here  we  must  part,  here  bid 
each  other  an  eternal  farewell.  I  pardon  you  and  I  wish 
you " 

"A  pleasant  journey,"  he  ironically  replied.  "You  are 
pitiless,  Consuelo.  But  you  cannot  be  so  cruel;  I  will  be 
there." 

"Xo,  no;  do  not  come,"  said  Consuelo,  terrified.  "Count 
Albert's  apartment  overlooks  the  garden;  perhaps  he  has 
guessed  everything.  Anzoleto,  if  you  expose  yourself,  I  cannot 
answer  for  your  life.  I  speak  seriously — my  blood  freezes  in 
my  veins." 

Consuelo  at  this  moment  perceived  Albert's  usually  vague 
glance  become  deep  and  clear,  as  he  fixed  it  on  Anzoleto.  lie 
could  not  hear,  yet  it  would  seem  ho  understood  witli  his  eyes. 
She  withdrew  her  hand,  saying  in  stilled  accents — 

"  Ah:  if  you  love  me,  do  not  l)i-ave  that  terrible  man." 

"  Is  it  for  yourself  you  fcarV"  said  Anzoleto,  quicrkly. 

"No,  but  for  all  Avho  .ipproach  and  threaten  me." 

"  And  for  .'ill  who  adore  you,  doubtless?  Well,  be  it  so.  To 
die  before  your  eyes — at  your  feet — I  ask  but  that.  Tomorrow, 
at  break  of  day,  I  shall  be  there.  Resist,  and  you  will  but 
hasten  my  doom." 

"  You  set  out  to-morrow,  and  yet  take  leave  of  no  one!"  said 
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Consuelo,  observing  that  he  sahitcd  the  count  and  canoness, 
without  mentioning  his  departure. 

"  Xo,"  he  replied,  "  they  would  wish  to  detain  me,  and  in 
spite  of  myself,  seeing  everything  conspire  to  prolong  my  agony, 
I  would  yield.  You  shall  offer  my  excuses  and  adieus.  My 
guide  has  received  orders  to  have  the  horses  in  readiness  at 
four  in  the  morning." 

This  last  assertion  was  more  than  true.  The  singular  looks 
of  Albert  for  some  hours  had  not  escaped  Anzoleto.  He  was 
resolved  to  brave  everything,  but,  in  case  of  mischance,  held 
himself  prepared  for  flight.  His  horses  were  saddled  in  the 
stable,  and  his  guide  had  orders  to  watch. 

When  Consuelo  had  returned  to  her  chamber  she  was  seized 
with  real  terror.  She  did  not  A^sh  to  meet  Anzoleto,  and 
yet  she  feared  that  he  might  take  some  desperate  step  if  she 
refused.  She  had  never  felt  so  unhappy,  so  improtected,  and 
so  lonely  upon  the  earth. 

"Oh,  my  dear  master,  where  are  you?"  she  exclaimed. 
'*  You  alone  know  the  perils  which  surround  me — you  alone 
could  save  me.  You  are  rough,  severe,  distrustful,  as  a 
friend  and  father  should  be  to  dra^  me  from  the  abyss  into 
which  I  fear  to  fall.  But  have  I  not  friends  around  me  ? 
Have  I  not  a  father  in  Count  Christian? — would  the  canoness 
not  be  a  mother,  if  I  had  but  courage  to  brave  her  prejudices 
and  open  my  heart  ?  And  is  not  Albert  my  protector,  my 
brother,  my  husband,  if  I  only  consent  to  say  a  Avord?  Ah' 
yes,  it  is  he  who  should  be  my  protector;  yet  I  fear,  I  rejjel 
him.  I  must  go  and  seek  all  three,"  she  added,  rising  and 
walking  hurriedly  about  the  chamber;  "  I  must  be  one  with 
them,  cling  to  their  protecting  arms,  and  take  shelter  under 
the  wings  of  these  guardian  angels.  Repose,  dignity,  honour, 
dwell  with  them;  misery  and  despair  would  await  me  with 
Anzoleto.  Ah!  yes,  I  must  confess  what  has  passed  in  my 
mind  during  this  frightful  day,  that  thoy  may  protect  and  de- 
fen<l  me  from  myself.  I  shall  bind  myself  to  them  with  an 
oath,  and  say  the  terrible  ves,  which  shall  place  an  invincible 
barrier  b<»tween  myself  and  this  scourge.     1  will  go " 

J>ut  instead  of  going,  she  fell  back  exhausted  on  a  chair, 
and  bitterlv  wept  her  exhausted  strength,  lur  lost  peace. 

"  liut  what?'  said  she,  "shall  1  utter  a  fresh  falsehood? 
Shall  1  consent  to  ple<lge  my  faith  to  a  man  I  do  not  love? 
Alas!  I  feel  that  Anzoleto  is  slill  dearer  to  me  than  he.  What 
shall  I  <loy     AVhat  is  to  become  of  me  f  ' 

AVhih^  absorbed  in  these  relloctions,  she  saw  through  the 
window  of  her  closet  which  oponed  upon  an  inner  court-yanl,  a 
light  from  the  stables.  She  oxaniincil  attentively  a  man  who 
went  in  and  out  without  waking  the  other  servants,  and  who 
appeared  to  be  i)r('i>aring  for  his  (lt>parture.  Slu»  saw  by  his 
dress  that  it  was  Anzolcto's  guid»*,  and  that  ho  was  getting 
ready  the  horses,  conformably  to  his  instructions.  She  also 
saw  a  light  with  the  k«M^por  of  the  drawbridge,  and  concluded 
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that  he  had  been  iuformed  by  the  guide  of  their  approaching 
departure,  the  hour  for  which  had  not  been  exactly  settled. 
Considering  these  matters  in  detail,  a  bold  and  somewhat  strange 
project  rushed  across  Consuelo's  thoughts.  But  as  it  opened  out 
to  her  between  two  extremes  a  fresh  point  of  departure  in  the 
events  of  her  life,  it  seemed  to  her  little  less  than  inspiration. 
She  had  no  time  to  inquire  into  the  means  or  the  consequences. 
She  trusted  the  one  to  Providence,  while  she  thought  she  could 
obviate  the  others.  She  began  to  write  as  follows,  in  haste 
as  may  be  supposed,  for  the  castle  clock  had  sounded  eleven. 

"  Albert,  I  am  compelled  to  depart.  I  esteem  and  admire 
you,  as  you  know,  from  my  very  soul.  But  there  are  in  my 
nature  contradictions,  sufferings,  and  oppositions  which  I  can- 
not explain  either  to  you  or  myself.  Could  I  see  you  at  this 
moment  I  should  perhaps  tell  you  that  I  confide  in  you,  that 
I  yield  you  up  the  care  of  my  future  life,  that  I  consent  to  be- 
come your  wife.  Perhaps  I  should  even  say  that  I  desire  it. 
Nevertheless  I  should  be  deceiving  you,  or  at  least  make  a 
rash  vow,  for  my  heart  is  not  yet  sufficiently  purified  from  its 
old  love  to  belong  to  you  without  fear,  or  to  merit  yours  with- 
out remorse.  I  Hy,  I  hasten  to  Vienna,  to  meet  or  await  Por- 
pora,  who  is  to  be  there  in  a  few  days,  as  his  letter  to  your 
father  has  recently  announced.  I  swear  to  you  that  I  shall 
only  endeavour  to  forget  the  past  beside  him,  and  cherish  the 
hope  of  a  future  of  which  you  are  the  corner-stone.  Do  not 
follow  me;  I  forbid  you  in  the  name  of  this  future  which  your 
impatience  might  compromise  and  perhaps  destroy.  Wait  for 
me,  and  keep  the  oath,  which  you  have  sworn,  not  to  retura 
without  me  to — you  will  understand  what  I  meanl  Rely 
upon  me;  I  enjoin  it  on  you,  for  I  go  Avith  the  blessed  hope  of 
one  day  returning  or  asking  you  to  come  to  me.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  seem  as  if  I  laboured  under  a  frightful  dream.  I  feel 
that  when  I  am  again  alone  I  shall  awaken  Avorthy  of  vou.  I 
am  determined  that  my  brother  shall  not  follow  mo.  Ï  mean 
to  keep  all  my  movements  secret  from  him,  and  induce  him  to 
take  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  1  shall  follow  myself. 
By  all  that  vou  hold  dear  on  earth  I  implore  you  not  to  oppose 
my  project,  and  to  believe  that  I  am  sincere.  By  so  <loing  I  shall 
see  that  you  love  mo  truly,  and  1  shall  then  be  able  to  sacrifice, 
without  blushing,  my  j)ovei-ty  to  your  riches,  my  ol)Scuî-ity  to 
your  rank,  and  my  ignoi-ance  to  your  lofty  knowledge.  Adieu, 
Albert,  but  only  for  a  time!  To  pi'ove  to  you  that  1  do  not  go 
irrevocably,  I  charge  you  to  render  your  good  and  excellent 
aunt  favourable  to  our  union,  and  to  preserve  for  me  the  esteem 
of  your  father — that  best  and  wortluest  of  men.  Tell  him  the 
truth  in  all  respects.     I  shall  write  to  you  frf>m  Vienna." 

The  hope  of  convincing  and  calming  by  such  a  letter  a  man 
so  much  in  love  as  Albert  was  rash,  no  doubt,  but  not  altogether 
unreasonable.  (  jonsueln,  evini  while  slie  wrote,  felt  her  energy 
and  rci-titudc  of  piinciplt^  return.  She  felt  everything  siio 
wrote,  and  everything  hIio   said  she  meant  to  do.     SIkî  waa 
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aware  of  Albert's  wonderful  peuetration — his  almost  second 
sight — and  she  did  not  hope  to  deceive  him;  she  was  sure  from 
his  character  that  he  would  believe  in  her  and  obey  her  punc- 
tually. At  this  moment  her  judgment  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  she  was  placed,  and  the  conduct  of  Albert  towards 
her,  was  as  pure  and  lofty  as  his  would  have  been  in  a  similar 
jjosition. 

Having  folded  her  letter  without  sealing  it,  she  threw  her 
tra\:eliing  cloak  over  her  shoulders,  covered  her  head  with  a 
thick  dark  veil,  put  on  very  strong  shoes,  gathered  together 
the  little  money  she  possessed,  made  up  a  small  packet  of  linen, 
and  descending  on  tip-toe,  with  extreme  precaution,  she  tra- 
versed the  lower  stories,  arrived  at  Count  Christian's  apart- 
ment, and  glided  into  the  oratojy,  which  she  knew  he  regulai-ly 
entered  at  six  in  the  morning.  She  placed  the  letter  on  the 
cushion  on  which  he  usually  opened  his  book  before  kneeling, 
then,  descending  still  farther  to  the  court-yard  without  awak- 
ing any  one,  she  proceeded  straight  to  the  stables. 

The  guide,  who  did  not  feel  very  comfortable  at  finding  him- 
self alone  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in  this  great  castle,  where 
everv  one  was  fast  asleep,  was  at  first  afraid  of  this  figure  in 
blade,  which  glided  towards  him  like  a  phantom.  He  retreated 
to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  stable,  neither  daring  to  cry  out 
nor  question  her.  This  was  just  what  Consuelo  wished.  As 
soon  as  she  saw  herself  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  for  she  knew 
that  neither  Albert's  nor  Anzofeto's  windows  opened  on  the 
court-yard,  she  said  to  the  guide:  "I  am  the  sister  of  the  young 
man  you  brought  here  this  morning:  he  takes  me  with  him. 
It  has  just  been  settled  on.  Put  a  sidesaddle  (quickly  on  his 
horse;  there  are  several  here.  Follow  me  to  lusta,  without 
saying  a  single  word,  and  without  making  a  single  movement 
which  could  betray  mo  to  the  people  of  the  castle.  You  shall 
have  doul)le  pay.  "You  appear  surprised?  Come,  make  haste; 
the  moment  wo  reach  the  town  you  must  return  with  the  same 
horses  to  bring  my  brother."  The  guide  shook  his  head.  "  You 
shall  be  paid  threefold."  The  guide  nodded  assent.  "And 
you  will  Itring  him  full  gallop  to  Tusta,  where  I  shall  await 
you."  Tlie  guido  again  shook  his  head.  "  You  shall  hav»« 
four  timos  as  much  for  the  latter  stage  as  for  the  former." 
Thegui<l('  obeyed,  in  an  instant  the  horse  was  ready.  "This 
is  not  all,"  said  Consuelo,  mounting  even  before  the  bridle  was 
perfectly  adjusti'd;  "give  me  your  hat,  and  throw  your  cloak 
over  mine,  <»nly  for  an  instant."  "  I  und»M-stand,"  said  the  n\an, 
"todorcivo  tho  portor,  that  is  easy!  Oh,  it  is  not  thi^  first 
timo  I  have  canicd olV a  young la<ly.'  Your  hner  will  pay  well, 
1  8um)ose,  althougli  you  are  his  sister,"  added  ht\  with  a  grin. 

"  \  ou  will  be  wellpriid  I'v  m.'  rM--^f.  Rut  bi«  sili«nt — aiv  y«iu 
ready?" 

"  1  am  mounted." 

"  l^iss  on  then  and  have  the  bridge  lowered." 

They  rrosscd  it  at  a  foot  pace.  mn<Ie  a  circuit  in  order  imu  i  • 
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pass  under  the  M-alls  of  the  castle,  and  at  the  end  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  had  gained  the  sandy  road.  Consuelo  had  never 
heen  on  horseback  before.  Happily  the  animal  though  strong 
was  tractable.  His  master  encouraged  him  with  his  voice,  and 
striking  into  a  steady  and  rapid  pace  through  woods  and 
thickets,  the  lady  arrived  at  her  destination  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

Consuelo  sprang  do\i'n  at  the  entrance  of  the  town.  "  I  do 
not  wish  that  they  should  see  me  here,"  said  she  to  the  guide, 
at  the  same  time  placing  in  his  hand  the  money  agreed  upon 
for  herself  and  Anzoleto.  "  1  shall  proceed  through  the  town  on 
foot,  and  hu-e  from  some  people  here  whom  I  know  a  carriage 
to  convey  me  on  the  road  to  Prague.  I  shall  travel  quickly,  in 
order  to  get  to  a  distance  from  the  ]jlaces  where  I  would  be  re- 
cognised, before  the  break  of  day.  In  the  morning  I  shall  stop 
and  await  my  brother." 

"  But  in  what  place?"  '- 

"  I  camiot  say;  but  tell  him  that  it  will  be  at  a  ftost-house. 
Let  him  not  ask  any  questions  until  he  shall  be  ten  leagues 
from  this.  Then  let  him  enquire  for  Madame  Wolf  ;  it  is  the 
first  name  that  occurs  to  me;  do  not  forget  it,  however.  There 
is  but  one  road  to  Prague?" 

"  Only  one  as  far  as — " 

"  It  is  well.  Stop  in  the  suburbs  to  refresh  your  horses. 
Do  not  let  them  see  the  sidesaddle,  throw  your  cloak  over  it; 
do  not  answer  any  question,  and  start  off.  Stay — another 
word — tell  my  brother  not  to  hesitate,  but  to  set  off  at  once 
without  being  seen.     His  life  is  in  danger  in  the  castle." 

"  God  be  with  you,  my  pretty  maiden,"  said  the  guide,  who 
had  had  time  enough  to  count  his  money.  "  Even  if  my  poor 
horses  should  be  knocked  up,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  served 
you,  1  am  sorry,  howover,"  he  said  to  himself  when  she  had 
disappeared  in  the  obscurity,  "  that  I  could  not  have  a  peep  at 
her.  I  would  like  to  know  if  she  is  handsome  enough  to  run 
away  with.  She  frightened  me  at  lirst  with  her  black  veil  and 
resolute  step;  besides  they  told  mc  so  many  stories  in  the  kit- 
chen that  I  did  not  know  what  to  think.  How  foolish  and 
superstitious  thos(i  people  are  -with  their  ghosts  an<i  their  man 
in  hlackof  the  oak  of  the  Schreckcn stein!  Pooh,  I  passed  it  a 
huudrod  times,  and  never  saw  anything.  I  took  good  care  to 
look  aside  when  I  passed  tbo  ravine  at  tlu^  foot  of  the  mountain." 

Thus  reflecting,  the  guide  having  fed  his  horses,  and  having 
taken  a  good  diani  by  way  of  rousing  himself,  turned  again 
towards  Pie.«enl>ui-g,  without  hurrying  himself  in  the  l(\'ist,  as 
(  'oiiKuelo  had  fore.seen  and  hopi^d,  though  she  had  recommended 
him  to  use  all  spcinl.  The  honest  I'ellow  was  lost  in  conjectures 
upon  the  ronumtic  adventure  in  Avhich  ho  f(»und  himself  in- 
V(jlved.  J>y  «legre<'S  the  va])our8  of  tlu^  night,  and  perhaps  also 
the  strong  drink,  made  things  n])j)oar  still  mort^  wonderful  to 
him.  "  It  would  be  curious,"  thought  he,  "  if  this  dark  woman 
in  ])lack  were  to  turn  out  to  be  a  man,  and  this  man  the  ghost 
of  the  castle — the  dai-k  B)»irit  of  the  Sclu'eckenstein.     'I'hey  say 
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that  he  plays  all  sorts  of  scui-vy  tricks  ou  night  travellers,  and 
old  Hans  swore  that  he  saw  him  often  when  he  was  feeding 
Baron  Frederick's  horses  before  daybreak.  The  devil  !  it  would 
not  be  so  pleasant  to  meet  the  like,  as  something  bad  is  sure  to 
come  of  it.  If  my  poor  hack  has  carried  Satan  this  night  he 
will  die  for  certain.  I  fancy  there  is  fire  coming  out  of  his  nos- 
trils already;  it  is  very  well  if  he  does  not  take  the  bit  between 
his  teeth.  I  wish  I  were  at  the  castle,  to  see  if  in  place  of 
the  money  which  this  she-devil  has  given  me,  I  shall  not  find 
dried  leaves  in  my  pocket  ;  and  if  they  tell  me  that  Signora 
Porporina  is  sleeping  quietly  in  her  bed,  instead  of  being  on 
the  road  to  Prague,  what  the  devil  is  to  become  of  me?  Truth 
to  say  she  galloped  like  the  ^^'ind,  and  vanished  when  she 
left  me,  as  if  she  had  sunk  into  the  gTound!" 

CH^VPTER  II. 

Anzoleto  did  not  fail  to  rise  at  daybreak,  seize  his  stiletto, 
and  perform  an  elaborate  toilet.  But  when  he  proceeded  to 
open  the  door,  which  he  had  observed  previously  was  easily 
enough  unlocked,  he  was  surprised  beyond  measm'e  to  find 
that  he  could  not  turn  the  key.  He  bruised  his  fingers  and 
th-ed  himself  in  the  attempt,  at  the  risk  of  awaking  some  one 
by  his  violent  efibrts.  It  was  of  no  avail;  there  was  no  other 
outlet  from  his  room,  and  the  ^rindow  looked  down  upon  the 
garden  from  a  height  of  fifty  feet,  so  steep  and  dangerous  that 
it  made  him  giddy  only  to  think  of  it.  "  This  is  not  the  work 
of  chance,"  said  Anzoleto,  after  giving  the  door  a  last  push, 
"  but  whether  it  be  Consuelo  (and  that  would  be  a  good  omen), 
or  whether  it  be  the  count,  both  will  have  to  reckon  with  me 
for  it." 

He  endeavoured  to  go  to  sleep  again,  but  vexation  and  per- 
haps also  a  certain  uneasiness  allied  to  fear,  prevented  him.  If 
Albert  had  been  the  author  of  this  ])recaution,  ho  alone  of  idl  tho 
household  had  not  been  the  dupe  of  his  pretended  r»  lationship  to 
Consuelo,  The  latter  had  appeared  really  frightened  when  sho 
wamcMl  him  to  beware  of  that  terrible  man.  It  did  not  console 
Anzoleto  to  .say,  that  being  crazy,  the  young  count  had  probably 
not  much  connection  in  his  ideas,  or  that  being  of  illustrious 
birth,  he  would  not  be  willing,  according  to  the  prejudices  of  tho 
<lay,  to  commit  himself  in  an  allair  of  honour  with  an  actor. 
These  supj^ositions  did  not  reassure  him.  All>ert  had  appeared 
to  him  a  very  quiet  madman,  and  one  who  was  quite  master  of 
his  actions;  and  as  to  his  i)r«\judiccs,  they  could  not  be  very 
deeply  rootc<i,  if  they  jterniitted  him  to  entertain  tho  iilea  of 
marrying  an  actress.  An/olcto  tlicref>re  begr.n  t^oriously  to 
fear  having  any  diflerenco  with  him  before  the  accomplishment 
of  his  obji.'ct,  and  thus  getting  into  trouble  witl'.oiit  profit. 
This  termination  of  his  lulventurc  appeared  to  him  ratiier  dis- 
graceful than  tragic.  Ho  had  learned  how  to  handle  a  sword, 
uud  llultcred  himself  that  ho  was  a  match  for  any  uoblomau 
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whatsoever.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  feel  easy,  and  could  not 
sleep. 

Towards  five  o'clock  he  imagined  he  heard  steps  in  the  cor- 
ridor, and  shortly  afterwards  his  door  was  opened  without  noise 
and  without  difficulty.  It  was  not  yet  broad  daylight,  and  on 
seeing  a  man  enter  his  chamber  with  so  little  ceremony,  An- 
zoleto  thought  the  decisive  moment  had  arrived.  He  darted 
towards  his  stiletto  with  a  desperate  bound.  But  by  the  glim- 
mer of  the  dawn  he  immediately  recognised  his  guide,  who 
made  signs  to  him  to  speak  low  and  to  make  no  noise.  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  your  grimaces,  and  v.'hat  do  you  want  with 
me,  you  stupid  ass?"  said  Anzoleto,  angrily.  "  How  did  you 
get  in?" 

"  Get  in?  How  should  I  get  in  but  by  the  door,  my  good 
sir?" 

"  The  door  was  locked." 

"  But  you  had  left  the  key  outside." 

"  Impossible!  there  it  is  on  my  table." 

"That  is  strange!  then  there  are  two." 

"  And  who  can  have  played  me  the  trick  of  locking  me  in 
thus?  There  was  but  one  key  yesterday.  Was  it  you  Avhen 
you  came  for  my  valise?" 

"  I  swear  that  it  was  not;  I  never  saw  the  key." 

"  Then  it  must  be  the  devil!  But  what  do  you  want  with 
me,  with  your  busy  and  mysterious  air?  I  did  not  send  for 
you." 

"You  did  not  give  me  time  to  speak  I  However,  you  see 
me,  and  you  must  of  course  know  very  well  what  1  "vsaut  of 
you.  The  signora  reached  Tusta  without  accident,  and  ac- 
cording to  her  directions  I  am  here  with  my  horses  to  conduct 
you  thither." 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Anzoleto  could  comprehend  what 
was  the  matter,  but  when  he  did  so,  he  joined  in  the  deception 
quickly  enough  to  prevent  his  guide,  whose  superstitious  fears 
had  completely  vanished  with  the  shades  of  night,  from  again 
falling  into  his  perplexities  about  it  being  a  trick  of  the  devil. 
The  knave  had  begun  by  (ixamining  and  ringing  Cousuclo's 
money  on  the  pavement  of  the  stable,  and  felt  himself  avcU 
satisfied  with  his  ])art  of  the  bargain  with  Satan,  Anzoleto 
understood  in  a  moment  what  had  occurrcil,  and  imagined  that 
the  fugitive  on  hur  side  iiad  been  so  closely  watched  as  not  to  bo 
able  to  infoi-ni  him  of  liei-  I'esolution,  and  that  threatened,  urged 
to  extremity  pcj'haps,  by  her  jealous  lover,  she  had  seized  a 
favourable  moment  to  bailie  his  j)rojects,  escape,  and  seek  the 
open  countiy.  "Jlowevci-  that  may  ]h\"  said  he  to  hims(^lf, 
"there  is  no  room  for  doubt  oi'  hesitation.  The  direction  which 
»\w  has  sent  to  me  by  this  man,  who  has  rondurted  her  on  th(! 
road  t«>  Prague,  is  clear  and  precise.  Victory!  that  is,  if  I  can 
get  out  of  this  housii  without  bring  obliged  to  ci'oss  swords!" 

Jl(;  armed  himself  to  the  teeth;  and  while  he  was  hastening 
to  got  rojidy,  he  sent  his  guide  as  a  scout  to  sec  if  the  road  was 
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clear.  Upou  his  bringing  intelligence  that  all  seemed  to  be 
still  buried  in  sleep,  except  the  bridge-keeper  Avho  had  just 
opened  the  gate  for  him,  Auzoleto  descended  without  noise, 
remounted  his  horse,  and  met  in  the  court-yard  only  a  single 
stable-boy,  whom  he  called  to  give  him  some  money,  in  order 
that  his  departure  might  not  boar  the  appearance  of  a  flight. 
"By  Saint  Wenceslas:"  said  the  servant  to  the  guide,  "how 
strange  it  is  !  your  horses  on  coming  out  of  the  stable  are 
covered  with  sweat,  as  if  they  had  been  travelhng  all  night." 

"  It  must  have  been  that  your  black  devil  came  and  dosed 
them,"  replied  the  other. 

"  That  must  be  the  reason,"  returned  the  stable-boy,  "  why 
I  heard  such  a  hon-ible  noise  in  this  direction  all  night!  I  did 
not  dare  to  come  and  seo'what  was  the  matter;  but  I  heard 
the  portcullis  creak  and  the  drawbridge  low'ered,  just  as  I  sec 
it  now:  I  certainly  thought  you  were  going  away,  and  I  did  not 
expect  to  see  you  this  morning." 

The  warder  at  the  drawbridge  was  also  surprised.  "  Your 
lordship  is  double  then?"  asked  the  man,  rubbing  his  eyes. 
"  I  saw  you  depart  about  midnight,  and  now  I  see  you  again." 

"  You  must  have  been  dreaming,  my  honest  fellow,"  said 
Anzoleto,  making  him  a  present  also.  "I  should  not  have 
gone  without  asking  you  to  drink  my  health." 

"  Your  lordship  does  me  too  much  honour,"  sai<l  the  poller, 
who  spoke  a  little  brokeu  Italian.  "  But,  for  all  that,"  said 
he  to  the  guide  in  his  owu  tongue,  "  I  have  seen  two  to-night." 

"  And  take  care  that  you  do  not  see  four  to-morrow  night," 
replied  the  guide,  galloping  over  the  bridge  after  Anzoleto. 
"  The  bhtck  devils  always  play  such  tricks  with  sleepers  lil^o 
you." 

Anzoleto.  who  got  full  instructions  from  his  guide,  reached 
Tusta,  or  Tauss — for  they  are,  I  believe,  the  same  to^.  He 
passed  through  it,  after  having  discharged  the  man  ana  taken 

Î)Ost-horses,  abstained  from  making  any  inquiries  for  ten 
eagues,  and  at  the  appointed  place  stopped  to  breakfast  (for 
he  was  now  nearlv  worn  out),  and  asked  for  one  Madam  AVolf. 
who  was  to  meet  liim  there  witli  a  carriage.  But  no  one  could 
give  him  any  news  of  hoi-,  and  for  a  very  good  reason. 

There  was  indeed  a  Madam  AVolf  in  the  village,  but  she  had 
been  established  there  lifty  years,  and  kept  a  mercer's  slu>]'. 
Anzoleto,  tired  and  exhausted,  concluded  that  Coiisuelo  had 
not  thought  it  lK.'st  to  stop  in  this  place.  He  inquired  for  a 
carriage  to  hire,  but  there  was  none.  He  was  therefore  obliged 
to  mount  on  horseback  again,  and  ride  post  once  more.  He 
thought  ev«-'ry  moment  tiiat  he  was  certain  to  overt«ik«'  the 
welcome  carriage,  into  which  he  could  throw  himself,  and  be 
re<'ompense<l  for  his  an.xieties  and  his  fatigues.  But  he  met 
vcr\'  h.'w  travellers,  and  in  no  carriage*  di<l  he  see  Consuelo. 
At  last,  overcome  by  excess  of  fatigiu-,  aii<l  fiinling  no  vehicli* 
to  Ik'  hired  anywhere,  he  resolved  to  .stoj»,  although  with  much 
n'luct^incp,  and  to  wait  in  a  little  t<»wn  on  the  roadside  until 
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Consuelo  should  join  him,  for  he  was  certain  he  must  have 
jDassed  her.  He  had  plenty  of  time  during  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  the  followin^j  night  to  curse  the  women,  the  inns,  the 
roads,  and  all  jealous  lovers.  The  next  day  he  found  a  public 
passenger  coach,  and  continued  to  huri-y  towards  Prague,  but 
without  being  more  successful.  Let  us  leave  him  travelling 
towards  the  north,  a  prey  to  rage,  impatience,  and  despair 
not  unmixed  with  hope,  and  return  for  an  instant  to  the  cha- 
teau, in  order  to  observe  the  effect  of  Consuelo's  departure 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  abode. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  Count  Albert  did  not  sleep, 
any  more  than  the  other  two  personages  engaged  in  this  hurried 
adventure.  After  having  provided  a  second  key  to  Anzoleto's 
chamber,  he  had  locked  him  in  from  the  outside,  and  was  no 
longer  anxious  about  his  attempts,  knowing  well  that  unless 
Consuelo  herself  interfered,  no  one  would  go  to  deliver  him. 
Respecting  this  possibility,  the  bare  idea  of  which  made  him 
shudder,  Albert  had  the  extreme  delicacy  not  to  wish  to  make 
any  imprudent  discovery.  "  If  she  loves  him  so  well,"  thought 
he,  "  I  need  struggle  no  more;  let  my  destiny  be  accomplished  ! 
I  shall  know  it  soon  enough;  for  she  is  sincere,  and  to-morrow 
she  will  openly  refuse  the  offers  I  have  made  her  to-day.  If 
she  is  merely  persecuted  and  threatened  by  this  dangerous 
man,  she  is  now  sheltered  from  his  pursuits  for  one  night  at 
least.  In  the  mean  time,  no  matter  what  passing  noise  I  hear 
around  me,  I  will  not  stir;  I  will  not  make  myself  odious,  and 
inflict  upon  that  unfortunate  the  punishment  of  sliame,  by  pre- 
senting myself  before  her  without  being  called.  Xo!  I  will  not 
f)lay  the  part  of  a  cowardly  spy,  of  a  suspicious  and  jealous 
over,  since  hitherto  her  refusals  and  irresolution  have  given 
me  no  claim  over  her." 

The  courageous  Albert  religiously  kept  the  resolution  he  had 
made,  and  although  he  imagined  he  heard  Consuelo's  footsteps 
in  tlic  lower  story  at  the  moment  of  her  flight,  and  some  other 
more  inexplicable  noises  in  the  direction  of  the  portcullis,  he 
prayed  and  suffered  in  silence,  and  restrained  with  clasped 
hands  the  throbbings  of  his  heart. 

When  the  hour  arrived  at  which  Count  Christian  Mas  ac- 
customed to  rise,  Albert  hastened  to  him,  with  the  intention, 
not  of  infoi'ming  him  of  wliat  was  passing,  but  of  persuading 
him  to  enter  into  a  fresh  oxpkmation  with  Consuelo.  IL^  was 
certain  tliat  slie  would  f5])rak  the  truth.  He  thought  that  she 
must  ev(Mi  desire  such  an  explanation,  and  he  jirepansd  to 
comfort  her  in  lu^r  trouble,  and  to  pretend  a  resignation  which 
would  quality  the  bitterness  of  their  farewell.  Albert  did  not 
ask  what  would  become  oi'  hims<'lf  afterwards.  He  felt  that 
neither  his  reason  noi*  his  life  could  .su])port  such  a  shock, 
but  Iw  did  not  .shrink  from  undergoing  sullering  beyond  his 
strength. 

He  found  his  father  at  the  moment  when  the  latter  was  on- 
tcriiig  the  oratory.     The  letter  placed  upon  the  cusliiou  struck 
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their  eyes  at  the  same  instant.  They  seized  and  read  it  to- 
gether. The  old  man  -was  deeply  dejected,  thinking  that  his 
son  could  not  endure  the  shock;  but  Albert,  who  was  prepared 
for  a  much  gi*eater  misfortune,  was  calm,  resigned,  ana  un- 
shaken in  his  confidence. 

"She  is  pure,"  said  he;  "and  she  wishes  to  love  me.  She 
feels  that  my  love  is  true,  and  my  faith  immovable.  God  M'ill 
protect  her  from  danger.  Let  us  accept  this  promise,  my 
father,  and  remain  tranquil.  Fear  not  for  me;  I  shall  be 
stronger  than  my  sorrow,  and  will  subdue  any  anxiety  that 
might  disturb  me." 

"  My  son,"  said  the  old  man,  deeply  afiected,  "  we  are  here 
before  the  image  of  the  God  of  your  fathers.  You  have  chosen 
-another  form  of  belief,  and  I  have  never  reproached  you  for  it, 
although,  as  you  well  know,  my  heart  has  suffered  deeply.  I 
am  about  to  prostrate  myself  before  that  God  in  whose  pre- 
sence I  promised  you,  the  night  before  this,  to  do  all  that  was 
in  my  power  in  order  that  your  love  might  be  heard,  and  sanc- 
tified by  an  honourable  union,  I  have  kept  my  promise,  and 
1  now  renew  it  to  you.  I  am  again  about  to  pray  that  the 
Almighty  may  fulnll  your  wishes;  my  own  will  not  oppose 
them.  Will  you  not  unite  with  me  in  this  solemn  hour,  which 
will  perhaps  decide  in  heaven  the  destiny  of  your  love  upon  the 
earth?  O  my  noble  son!  in  whom  the  Eternal  has  preserved 
every  virtue,  notwithstanding  the  trials  he  has  permitted  your 
first  faith  to  undergo — whom  I  have  seen  in  your  childhood 
kneeling  by  my  side  at  the  tomb  of  your  mother,  and  praying 
like  a  young  angel  to  that  Sovereign  Master  whom  you  did 
not  then  doubt  I — \nll  you  this  day  refuse  to  raise  your  voice 
towards  him,  that  mine  may  not  be  in  vain?" 

"Father,"  replied  Albert,  folding  the  old  man  in  his  arms, 
"if  our  faith  differs,  our  souls  are  in  unison  as  to  the  divine  and 
eternal  principle.  You  juioro  the  God  of  wisdom  and  purity, 
the  id<'al  of  perfection,  knowledge,  justice,  truth;  I  havo  never 
ceased  to  do  so.  O  thou  Crucified  One  1"  he  exclaimcfl,  kneel- 
ing with  his  father  before  the  sacred  image,  "  thou  whom  men 
have  worshipped,  and  whom  1  too  worshi}),  as  the  purest  and 
most  noble  manifestation  of  dinne  love — thou  who  dwellest  in 
(io<l  and  in  us,  hear  my  pray<n* — bless  just  impulses  and  u]»- 
right  intentions,  defeat  triumphant  wickedness,  sustain  op- 
])ressed  innocence!  Let  the  issue  of  my  afi'oction  be  as  Heaven 
wills;  but  let  thy  intluence  direct  and  animate  those  hearts 
who  have  no  other  strength  or  support  than  thy  sojourning  and 
example  upon  eartii!' 

CHAPTKR  III. 

Anzoikto  pursued  his  way  toward  rraguo  to  no  purpose,  for 
l'on»uel<»,  alter  haviug  given  the  falso  instrtiotions  to  ilio  guide 
>vhi<îh  »he  «leoined  ncycsHury  to  the  «uccohs  of  bev  onterpr»?*', 
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had  taken  a  road  to  the  left  which  she  was  acquainted  with, 
from  having  twice  accompanied  the  Baroness  AmeUa  to  a 
castle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  little  village  of  Tauss.  This 
castle  was  the  most  distant  journey  which  Consuelo  had  under- 
taken during  her  stay  at  Riesenburg.  The  aspect  of  the 
country,  therefore,  and  the  dh'ection  of  the  roads  which  tra- 
versed it,  naturally  occurred  to  her  when  she  projected  and 
executed  her  bold  and  hasty  flight.-  She  recollected  also  that 
when  walking  on  the  terrace,  the  lady  of  the  castle,  in  pointing 
out  the  vast  extent  of  country  which  could  be  seen  from  it,  had 
said,  "That  noble  road  bordered  Avith  trees  Avhich  you  see  yon- 
der, and  which  is  lost  in  the  distance,  joins  the  great  southern 
highway,  and  leads  direct  to  V'ienna."  Consuelo,  with  this 
dh'ection  in  her  mind,  was  certain  of  not  going  astray.  She 
reached  the  castle  and  grounds  of  Biela,  which  she  skirted, 
and  found  without  much  difiiculty,  notmthstauding  the  dark- 
ness, the  road  bordered  with  trees  ;  so  that  before  daybreak  she 
had  accomplished  a  distance  of  three  leagues  as  the  bird  flies. 
Young,  active,  and  accustomed  from  childhood  to  long  walks, 
and  supported  moreover  by  a  resolute  will,  she  saw  the  day  dawn 
without  experiencing  much  fatigue.  The  sky  was  clear,  the 
roa<ls  were  dry,  sandy,  and  pleasant  under  foot.  The  rapid  pace 
of  the  horse,  to  v/hich  she  was  not  accustomed,  had  somewhat 
exhausted  her;  but  in  such  cases  it  is  better  to  go  on  than 
pause,  for  with  energetic  temperaments  one  species  of  fatigue 
is  the  best  alleviation  of  anothei'. 

However  by  degrees  as  the  stars  grew  pale,  and  the  daAvn 
brightened  into  day,  she  became  frightened  at  being  alone. 
She  felt  tranquil  so  long  as  it  was  dark,  since,  always  on  the 
watch,  she  was  certain  of  being  able  to  hide  herself  before  she 
could  be  discovered;  but  during  the  day,  obliged  as  she  would  be 
to cioss  extensive  plains,  she  dared  no  longer  follow  the  beaten 
ti'ack,  the  more  so  as  she  now  began  to  perceive  groups  of  per- 
sons in  the  distance,  spreading  like  dark  spots  over  the  white  line 
which  marked  the  road  on  the  yet  obscure  surface  of  the  ad- 
joining country.  So  near  Riesenburg,  she  might  be  recognised 
by  the  first  person  she  mot,  and  she  therefon?  I'esolved  to  takc^ 
a  path  whifli  pi'omiscd  t<^  shorten  her  journey  by  avoiding  a 
circuit  which  she  would  othrrwise  bo  obliged  to  make  round 
the  hill.  Slie  proceeded  in  this  direction  for  about  an  horn- 
without  meeting  any  ono,  and  at  last  entered  a  thicket  where 
she  could  easily  conceal  herself,  if  necessary,  "if  1  could  thus 
advance,"  thought  she,  "some  «'ightor  ten  leagues  unobserved, 
I  would  then  proceed  <inietlv  along  the  high  road,  and  at  the 
first  favourable  oj)portunity  hire  a  carriage  and  horses." 

This  nllectioii  caused  her  to  examine  her  jturse,  and  sec 
what  M'as  left  for  the  remainder  of  her  journev  after  her 
generous  donation  to  the  guidi;  from  J{iesen])urg.  She  had  not 
yi't  had  time  for  relleetion;  but  had  she  reflected,  and  listened 
hi  the  suggestions  of  prudcaice,  would  she  have  set  out  on  such 
an  expedition  ?    ]>ut  what  were  her  surj^rise  an<l  con8t<'rnation 
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when  slio  found  that  her  purge  contamed  a  great  deal  loss  than 
she  had  supposed  I  In  her  haste  she  had  only  taken  the  half 
of  the  smaJl  sum  which  she  possessed,  or  else  she  had  given 
gold  in  place  of  silver  to  the  guide;  or  perhaps,  in  opening  her 
purse,  she  had  dropped  some  of  the  money  on  the  ground. 
However  it  might  be,  it  was  evident  that  she  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  proceed  to  Vienna  on  foot. 

This  discovei-y  discouraged  her  a  little,  not  so  much  on  the 
score  of  the  fatigue  which  it  would  occasion  her,  as  the  dang«:-r 
to  which  a  young  woman  would  bo  inevitably  exposed  in  going 
on  foot  so  long  a  journey.  The  fear  which  she  had  hitherto 
surmounted,  under  the  impression  that  she  could  procure 
a  conveyance,  and  thus  avoid  any  risk  of  danger,  over- 
powered her  to  such  a  degree,  that,  overcome  by  a  sense  of 
weakness  and  vague  apprehension,  she  hurried  forward,  seek- 
ing the  deepest  shade,  in  order  to  conceal  herself  in  case  of 
att«ack. 

To  add  to  her  disquietude,  she  saw  that  she  had  lost  her 
way,  and  that  she  was  wandering  at  random  in  the  pathless 
forest.  If  the  solitude  reassured  her  in  some  respects,  how 
could  she  be  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  she  might  not 
take  a  direction  the  very  opposite  of  what  she  wished,  and  so 
return  to  Kiesenburg.  Anzoleto  might  still  be  there,  detained 
by  suspicion,  chance,  or  the  hope  of  revenge;  even  Albert 
himself  might  be  dreaded  in  the  first  moments  of  his  agitation 
and  despair.  Consuelo  knew  that  he  would  submit  to  her  de- 
cision; but  suppose  she  were  to  piesent  herself  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  castle,  would  he  not  hasten  to  assail  her  with 
*u[)plication8  and  tears  ?  Ought  she  to  expf»so  this  nolde  young 
man  and  his  family,  as  well  as  her  own  pi'ide,  to  the  scandal 
and  ridicul»,'  of  an  <nti  iprise  abandoned  as  soon  as  under- 
taken? Aiizolcto's  retuin  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  might 
plunge  everything  into  frej^li  confusion,  and  so  renew  the  danger 
wliicli  she  had  so  generously  and  boMly  obviated.  Kvcrything 
must  be  hazanled  rather  than  return  to  lliosenburg. 

nosolve<l  to  seek  carefully  for  the  road  loading  t»)  Vienna, 
an<l  follow  it  at  all  r'lsk^.  she  jiause^l  in  a  shady  and  rctire^l 
Bpot,  where  a  spring  gubhcd  from  between  rorks  shelt^/red  by 
loHy  trees.  The  grt^mnd  ai'ound  seemed  marked  by  the  i'oot- 
steps  of  animals.  Were  they  those  of  the  neighlnjuring  tlookt», 
or  of  beasts  of  i)rey  who  occasionally  camo  to  <niench  their 
thirst  at  this  8«vludod  fountain?  (.'onsuolo  knelt  down  on  Um 
dripping  stone."*,  and  satistied  both  hunger  ami  tliirst  with  a 
draught  of  the  oool  and  limpid  water;  then  remaining  in  hor 
kneeling  posture,  she  reliecte»!  on  her  situation.  "  1  am  a 
weak  and  helpless  creature,"  thought  she,  "  if  I  cannot  carry 
out  what  I  have  planne<l.  What!  shall  it  be  said  that  my 
mother's  child  is  no  longer  able  tt>  bear  «-old  or  hunger, 
fatigue  or  danger  i  1  have  dreamed  to  littli^  purpose  of  freedom 
and  povorty  in  the  bos(»m  <»f  that  plenty  from  which  1  always 
longed  to  free  myself,  if  I  am  to  bo  thus  terrified.     Was  1  not 
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born  to  suffer  and  to  dare?  Or  am  I  changed  since  the 
time  when  I  used  to  journey  on  foot,  sometimes  before  day- 
break and  often  hungry,  with  my  poor  mother,  and  when  all 
the  nourishment  we  had  was  perhaps  a  draught  at  some  road- 
side fountain?  I  am  a  worthy  Zingara  truly,  who  can  only  sing 
in  a  theatre,  sleep  upon  down,  and  travel  in  a  coach!  What 
dangers  did  I  incur  with  my  mother?  Did  she  not  say  to  me, 
when  we  met  doubtful  characters,  '  Fear  nothing  ;  those  who 
possess  nothing  have  nothing  to  dread  ;  the  wretched  do  not  prey 
upon  each  other.'  She  was  young  and  handsome  in  those  days, 
yet  was  she  ever  insulted  by  the  passers-by?  Even  the  worst 
men  respect  the  defenceless.  How  do  those  poor  mendicant 
girls  do,  who  go  about  with  nothing  but  the  protection  of  God? 
Shall  I  be  like  those  damsels  who  cannot  move  out  of  doors 
without  thinking  that  the  whole  world,  intoxicated  with  their 
charms,  hastens  in  pui'suit  of  them?  Shall  it  be  .said  that,  be- 
cause alone,  and  journeying  on  the  broad  and  fi'ee  highway,  I 
must  be  degraded  and  dishonoured,  without  some  guardians 
to  watch  over  me  ?  My  mother  was  as  bold  as  a  lion,  and 
would  have  defended  herself  like  one.  Am  not  I  also  strong 
and  courageous,  with  nought  but  good  plebeian  blood  flowing 
in  my  veins?  JSesides,  I  am  in  a  quiet  country,  with  peaceful 
inhabitants;  and  were  I  even  in  some  unknown  land,  1  should 
be  very  unfortunate  if  in  the  hour  of  need  I  did  not  meet  some 
of  those  upright,  generous  spirits,  whom  God  has  placed  every- 
where, as  a  sort  of  providence  for  the  weak  and  helpless.  But, 
courage! — this  day  I  have  incuri-ed  no  worse  evil  than  hunger. 
I  shallenter  no  cabin  to  purchase  bi'ead  till  towards  the  evening, 
when  it  becomes  dark,  and  when  I  shall  be  far,  far  from  this. 
I  know  what  hunger  is,  and  how  to  combat  it,  notwithstanding 
the  constant  feasting  at  Riesenburg.  A  day  soon  passes  over. 
When  it  begins  to  get  warm,  and  my  limbs  grow  weary,  I  shall 
recall  the  saying  which  I  heard  so  often  in  my  infancy,  '  He 
who  sleeps,  dines.'  I  shall  hide  in  some  cave  in  the  rocks,  and 
you  shall  see,  O  my  poor  mothei',  who  watchest  over  me,  and 
journeyest  at  this  hour  invisible  by  my  side,  that  I  am  able  to 
repose  without  pillow  or  couch!" 

While  thus  engaged  in  devising  plans  for  her  conduct,  the 
poor  girl  forgot  for  a  short  time  her  distress.  She  had  gained 
a  victory  over  herself,  and  Anzoleto  was  already  less  dreaded. 
From  the  very  moment  wh(^n  she  had  n^sisted  his  solicitations, 
she  felt  her  houI  partially  i-elicved  from  her  fatal  attachment; 
and  now,  in  putting  into  execution  her  lomantic  project,  she 
experienced  a  sort  of  mournful  gaiety,  Avhich  made  her  repeat 
each  instant  to  herself,  "  My  body  suiters,  but  it  saves  my  soul. 
The  bird  which  cannot  defend  itself  by  strength  has  wings  to 
flee;  and  when  it  soars  through  the  fields  of  air  it  laughs  at 
nets  and  str.-itagems." 

The  recollcîction  of  Albert,  and  the  picture  she  drew  (»f  his 
Buffering  and  terror,  presented  themselves  very  dillerently  lo 
Consuelo;  but  slio  cpmb^vted  with  all  her  mitrht  the  tenderness 
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which  this  thought  was  calculated  to  inspire.  She  determined 
to  repel  his  image,  until  she  should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  sud- 
den repentance  or  imprudent  emotion.  "Dear  Albeit:  noble 
friend:"  said  she,  "  I  cannot  help  sighing  deeply  when  I  think 
of  thee:  But  in  Vienna  alone  shall  1  pause  to  sympathize  with 
thee;  here  I  shall  only  permit  ray  heart  to  say  how  much 
it  venerates  and  regrets  thee." 

"Forwards:"  continued  Consuelo,  endeavouring  to  rise,  "I 
must  proceed  on  my  journey."  But  in  vain  she  attempted, 
tNvice  or  thrice,  to  leave  the  wild  and  pretty  fountain,  whose 
pleasant  murmur  invited  her  to  repose.  Sleep,  which  she  had 
purposed  putting  off  till  mid-day,  weighed  heavy  on  her  eyelids, 
and  hunger,  which  she  was  unable  to  resist  so  well  as  she  had 
supposed,  added  to  her  exhaustion.  She  would  gladly  have 
deceived  herself  on  this  point,  but  in  vain.  She  had  been  too 
much  agitated  to  take  any  refreshment  the  evening  before.  A 
mist  crept  over  her  eyes,  while  languor  and  uneasiness  took 
X>ossession  of  her  frame.  She  yielded  to  fatigue  without  being 
aware  of  it,  and,  firmly  resoh-ing  to  get  up  and  proceed  on  her 
journey,  she  gradually  sank  on  the  grass,  her  head  fell  upon 
her  little  bundle,  and  she  slept  soundly.  The  sun,  warm  and 
glowing  as  it  often  is  during  the  short  summers  of  Bohemia, 
rose  gaily  in  the  sky,  the  fountain  murmured  over  the  pebbles, 
as  if  it  had  wished  to  lull  the  slumbers  of  the  traveller,  while 
the  birds  fluttered  overhead,  warbling  their  melodious  carols. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

CoxsuELO  had  slept  thus  about  three  hours,  when  she  was 
aroused  by  another  noise  than  that  of  the  fouutjiin  and  the 
warbling  birds  around  her.  She  half  opened  her  eyes,  without 
having  power  to  rise  or  well  knowing  where  she  was,  and  saw 
at  two  paces  distant  a  figure  leaning  over  the  rocks,  drinking 
like  herself  without  much  ceremony  from  the  stream,  by  dip- 
jiing  his  mouth  into  the  water.  Her  first  feeling  was  one  of 
terror,  but  a  further  glance  at  the  companion  of  her  retreat 
restored  her  confidence;  for  whether  he  had  had  leisure  to 
observe  her  features  while  she  slept,  or  perhaps  that  he  was 
not  much  interested  in  the  matter,  he  appeared  to  tiike  little 
notice  of  her:  besides,  ho  was  rather  a  boy  than  a  man.  lie 
appeared  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  at  lâost,  and 
was  little,  le;iu,  sallow,  and  weather-beaten,  while  his  counte- 
nance, which  was  neither  handsome  nor  otherwise,  expressed 
only  calm  indill^rence. 

Bv  an  instinctiv»!  movement  Consuelo  drew  down  her  veil, 
tiiinking  that  if  the  traveller  troubled  himself  so  little  about 
her  it  would  be  better  to  appear  to  sit  op  than  run  th(>  risk  of 
provoking  troublesome  (piestions.  Through  lur  veil,  iiowover, 
she  clostdy  observed  the  unknown,  exiKMîting  every  moment 
that  he  would  take  up  his  knai)3ack  nnd  stick  to  coutiuuo  his 
journey. 
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But  she  soon  discovered  that  he  v/as  resolved  to  rest  also, 
and  even  to  breakfast,  for  ho  opened  his  bag  and  took  out  a 
huge  lump  of  bread,  ^vhieh  he  gravely  cut  and  began  to  -eat, 
casting  from  time  to  time  a  timid  glance  towards  the  sleeper, 
and  taking  care  to  make  no  noise  in  opening  and  shutting  his 
knife,  as  if  he  feared  to  awaken  her  suddenly.  This  mark  of 
respect  inspired  Consuelo  with  perfect  confidence,  and  the 
sight  of  the  bread  which  he  ate  with  such  relish  aroused  the 
pangs  of  hunger.  Being  assured  from  the  careless  attire  and 
dusty  shoes  of  the  youth,  that  he  was  a  poor  traveller  and  a 
stranger  in  the  country,  she  beUeved  that  Providence  had 
sent  her  unexpected  aid  by  which  she  ought  to  profit.  It  was 
an  immense  hunch,  and  the  boy,  without  stinting  his  appetite, 
could  spare  her  a  morsel.  She  rose,  therefore,  pretended  to 
rub  her  eyes  as  if  she  had  just  awakened,  and  looked  boldly 
at  the  youth,  in  order  if  needful  to  keep  him  within  bounds. 

This  precaution  Avas  unnecessary.  As  soon  as  the  boy  saw 
the  sleeper  standing  up,  he  became  uneasy,  cast  down  his  eyes, 
and  at  length,  encouraged  by  the  sweet  and  gentle  expression 
of  Consuelo's  countenance,  he  ventured  to  look  at  her,  and 
addressed  her  in  a  tone  of  voice  so  mild  and  harmonious,  that 
she  was  immediately  prepossessed  in  his  favour. 

"  Well,  mademoiselle,"  said  he,  smihng,  "  you  are  awake  at 
last.  You  slept  so  soundly,  that,  only  for  the  fear  of  being  rude, 
I  would  have  followed  your  example." 

"  If  you  are  as  kind  as  you  are  polite,"  replied  Consuelo, 
assuming  a  maternal  tone,  "you  can  render  me  a  slight 
service." 

"  Anything  you  jdease,"  replied  the  young  traveller,  to  whom 
Consuelo's  voice  seemed  equally  agreeable  and  penetrating. 

"  You  must  sell  me  some  bread  for  breakfast  then,  if  you 
can  do  so  without  inconvenience  to  yourself." 

"Sell  you  some!"  he  exclaimed*  surprised  and  blushing; 
"oh:  if  I  had  a  breakfast  worth  oilering,  1  should  not  sell  it. 
I  am  not  an  innkeeper,  but  I  will  give  ft  to  vou  with  all  mv 
heart." 

"  Yf)u  shall  give  it  then,  on  condition  that  you  take  in  ex- 
change souKithing  to  buy  a  better  breakfast." 

"iVo,  no,"  he  replied;  "by  no  means.  Are  you  jesting? 
Are  you  too  ])roud  to  accept  a  bit  of  bread?  Alas!  you  sec  I 
hav(;  noléiing  else  to  ofr(!r  you." 

"  Wril,  I  accept  it,"  said  Consuelo,  holding  out  her  hand; 
"your  kindness  makes  mo  blush  for  my  i)ride!" 

"Here!  here!  my  dear  young  lady,"  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  joyouslv,  "take  tli(!  bread  and'cut  for  yourself,  l5o  not 
hesitate,  foi-  I  am  not  a  great  eater,  and  I  hiive  had  sufficient 
alremly  for  the  whole  d;iy." 

"  Jiut  will  you  li;ivc  an  o])portunity  of  purchasing  more?" 

"Is  not  bread  to  be  had  evrrywhcn'?  E.-it,  then,  if  you  wish 
to  oblige  me." 

Consuelo  did  not  ivqiiin"  to  be  asked  again,  and  fearing  that 
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she  might  otherwise  seem  uugjatei'ul  to  her  host,  she  sat  down 
beside  him  aud  began  to  eat  with  a  reUsh  which  the  most  dainty 
food  at  the  tables  of  the  rich  had  never  given  her. 

"  A^'hat  a  good  appetite  you  have  ':'  said  the  boy.  "  Ah,  I  am 
so  glad  to  have  met  you;  it  makes  me  quite  happy  to  see  you 
eat.  Take  it  all.  AYe  shall  soon  come  to  some  house  or  other, 
although  the  country  here  seems  a  deseit." 

"  You  are  not  acquainted  with  it,  then  V  said  Consuelo,  in  a 
careless  tone. 

"  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  travelled  it,  although  I  know 
the  way  fiom  A'ienna  to  Pilsen,  which  is  the  road  I  have  just 
come,  and  by  which  I  am  now  about  to  return  yonder." 

"  Where?  to  Vienna?" 

"  Yes,  Vienna;  are  you  also  going  there?" 

Consuelo,  uncertain  whether  she  should  accept  her  companion 
as  a  fellow-traveller,  pretended  not  to  hear  him,  in  order  to 
gain  time  for  a  reply. 

"  Pshaw!  what  am  I  saying?"  replied  the  young  man.  "A 
young  lady  like  you  would  not  be  going  alone  to  Vienna. 
However  you  are  on  a  jomney,  for  you  too  have  a  paicel  aud 
are  on  foot  like  myself" 

Consuelo  determined  to  evade  this  question  until  she  saw 
how  far  she  might  tiust  him,  and  hit  upon  the  plan  of  roi»ly;ug 
to  one  question  by  asking  another. 

"  Y'ou  are  from  Pilsen,  then  ?'  she  inquired. 

"No,"  replied  the  boy,  who  had  no  motive  for  distrust,  "1 
am  from  llohi-an  in  iiungarv.  My  father  is  a  Civrtwright 
there." 

"  And  why  do  you  travel  so  far  from  home  ?  Y'ou  do  not 
follow  your  father's  trade  then  r'' 

"  1  do,  and  I  do  not.  My  father  is  a  cartwright — I  am  not. 
But  he  is  also  a  musician,  and  1  aspire  to  become  one." 

■'A  musician V  that  is  a  noble  calling." 

"It  is  perhaps  yours  also?" 

"  You  are  not  going,  however,  t'>  study  music  at  Pilson, 
which  is  merely  a  (lull  fortified  town  ?" 

"Uh  no,  I  have  been  (  ntrustod  with  a  commission  for  that 
quarter,  and  I  am  now  on  my  way  back  to  Vienna,  to  endea- 
vour to  gain  a  livelihood  while  1  continue  my  studiis." 

"  Which  have  you  ombriR'cd,  vocal  or  instrumental  music?" 

"  Both,  up  tt)  the  present  time.  1  have  a  tolerable  voice, 
and  I  have  a  poor  little  violin,  by  which  1  can  make  mysi^f 
understood:  but  mv  ambition  is  great,  aud  I  would  go  yet 
further." 

"  Become  composer,  perhaps?" 
.  •'  You  have  hit  it.  Tlu  re  is  nothing  in  my  hea<l  but  this 
weary  composition.  I  shall  show  you  in  my  travelling  bag  a 
famous  eonipanion.  It  is  a  lMM)k  which  1  have  «-ut  in  jtieces  in 
order  to  be  ab!<;  to  carry  some  pt)rtions  of  it  with  me  over  the 
country.  Wlien  I  am  tired  walking  I  sit  down  in  some  corner 
Mini  r.  1.1  M  little;  that  retVcshcs  nv." 
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"It  is  well  done.  I  woiûd  wager  that  your  book  is  the 
Gradus  ad  Parnassum  of  Fuchs." 

"Precisely.  Ah,  I  see  you  are  acquainted  with  it,  and  I  am 
now  sure  that  you  also  are  a  musician.  Just  now  while  you 
slept,  I  looked  at  you,  and  said  to  myself,  that  is  not  a  Ger- 
man countenance,  it  is  fi'om  the  south — Italian,  perhaps — 
and  what  is  more,  it  is  the  countenance  of  an  artist.  It  was 
for  that  reason  you  made  me  so  happy  by  asking  me  for 
bread.  I  now  perceive  that  you  have  a  foreign  accent,  al- 
though no  one  could  speak  better  German." 

"  You  might  be  deceived.  You  have  not  a  German  coun- 
tenance either.     Your  complexion  is  Italian,  and  yet — " 

"  Oh,  you  are  very  kind,  mademoiselle.  I  know  I  have 
the  complexion  of  an  African,  and  my  companions  in  the 
choir  of  St.  Stephen  used  to  call  me  the  ^Ioor.  But  to  return 
to  what  I  was  saying  :  when  I  found  you  sleeping  alone  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  wood  I  was  a  little  surprised.  Then  a 
hundred  ideas  occurred  to  me  respecting  you.  "  It  is  perhaps," 
thought  I,  "my  happy  star  which  has  led  me  hither  to  meet 
one  who  may  be  oi  use  to  me.  But  shall  I  tell  you  every- 
thing?" 

"  Say  on  without  fear." 

"  Observing  that  you  were  too  well  dressed  and  too  fair  for 
a  poor  wayfarer,  but  that  you  had  a  bundle  with  you,  I 
imagined  that  you  might  be  connected  with  some  stranger — 
an  artist,  perhaps — oh,  a  great  artist — she  whom  I  seek  and 
whose  protection  would  be  my  glory  and  my  happiness  !  Come, 
mademoiselle,  tell  me  the  truth;  you  are  from  some  neighbouring 
castle,  and  you  have  been  oil  business  in  the  vicinity?  You 
must  surely  know  the  Castle  of  the  Giants?" 

"  You  mean  Riesenburg.     And  are  you  going  there  ?" 

"At  least  I  am  trying;  but  I  have  so  lost  myself  in  this 
abominable  wood,  in  spite  of  the  directions  which  they  gave 
me  at  Klatau,  that  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
find  my  way  out  of  it.  Happily  you  know  Riesenburg,  and 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  if  I  am  still  far  from 
it." 

"  But  what  arc  you  going  to  do  at  Riesenburg?" 

"  I  wish  to  see  the  Torporina." 

"Indeed?"  And  Consuelo,  fearing  to  discover  herself  to  a 
traveller  who  might  speak  of  her  at  the  Castloof  the  Giants, 
recovered  herself  sufhcientl^  to  ask  witii  an  indilYereut  air — 

"And  who  is  the  Porponna?" 

"  Do  you  not  know?  Alas,  you  must  be  indeed  a  stranger 
in  this  country.  But  since  you  ar<î  a  musician,  and  know  tlio 
name  of  Fuchs,  without  doubt  you  are  actjuainted  witii  that 
of  Porpora." 

"And  do  you  know  l'orj»ora?'' 

"Not  yet;  it  is  because  I  wish  to  know  him  that  I  seek  to 
obtain  the  ]>rotection  of  his  famous  and  beloved  pupil,  the 
Signora  Poiporina." 
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"  Tell  me  how  this  idea  came  into  your  head.  I  might  per- 
haps assist  you  to  find  her  out." 

"I  shall  relate  my  history.  I  am,  as  I  have  already  told  you, 
the  son  of  a  cartsvright,  and  a  native  of  a  small  town  on' the 
confines  of  Hungary.  My  father  is  sacristan  and  organist  in 
the  village.  My  mother,  who  had  been  cook  to  the  lord  of  our 
district,  has  a  fine  voice,  and  my  father,  to  refresh  himself  af- 
ter his  work,  used  to  accompany  her  in  the  evenings  on  the 
harp.  In  this  manner  a  love  of  music  was  instilled  into  me, 
and  I  recollect  that  my  greatest  pleasure  when  I  was  quite  a 
child,  was  to  join  our  family  concerts  with  a  bit  of  wood  which 
I  sawed  with  a  lath,  fancying  all  the  while  that  I  held  a  violin 
and  bow  in  my  hand  and  drew  from  it  the  most  magnificent 
sounds.  Oh,  yes!  it  still  seems  to  me,  even  yet,  that  my  deai* 
sticks  were  not  dumb,  but  that  a  divine  voice,  unheard  by 
others,  floated  around  me  and  intoxicated  me  with  celestial 
melody  I 

"  Our  cousin  Franck,  who  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Haimburg, 
came  to  see  us  one  day  when  1  was  playing  on  my  imaginary 
violin,  and  was  amused  at  the  kind  of  ecstacy  in  which  I  was 
plunged,  lie  assured  my  parents  that  it  Avas  the  indication  of 
cxti'aordinary  talent,  and  ne  brought  me  with  him  to  Ilaim- 
burg,  where  he  gave  me  a  verj-  rude  musical  education,  1  assure 
you.  What  fine  organ  stops,  with  beats  and  flourishes,  he  exe- 
cuted with  his  conducting  baton  on  my  fingers  and  ears! 
Nevertheless,  I  was  not  discouraged.  I  learned  to  read  and 
write;  I  had  a  real  violin,  which  I  learned  the  use  of,  as  well 
«as  the  rudiments  of  singing  and  the  Latin  language.  I  made 
as  rapid  a  progress  as  was  possible  with  so  impatient  a  master 
as  my  cousin  Franck. 

"  I  was  about  eight  years  old,  when  chance,  or  rather  pro- 
vidence, in  which  as  a  good  Christian  I  have  always  believed, 
led  me  to  the  house  of  my  cousin  Renter,  chapel  master  of  the 
cathedral  at  Vienna.  I  was  i)resented  to  him  as  a  little 
wonder,  and  when  I  had  read  with  ease  a  piece  at  first  sight, 
he  took  a  fancy  to  me,  brought  me  to  Vienna,  and  took  me 
into  St.  Ste|)hen  as  one  of  the  choir. 

"  There  we  had  about  two  hours'  work  each  day,  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  being  at  our  own  disposal,  wo  could  wander 
about  as  wo  pleased.  But  my  passion  for  music  stilled  in  me 
the  idleness  an<l  playfulness  of  childhood.  When  snorting  in 
the  square  with  my  companions,  the  moment  I  lieard  the 
sound  of  the  or^ran  I  left  them,  to  enter  the  church  and  delight 
myself  by  listening  to  tin»  hymns  and  the  music.  I  f()rg«»tmy&tlf 
in  the  streets  beneath  windows  from  which  issuetl  the  sounds 
of  a  concert,  or  even  those  of  an  agreeable  voice.  I  was  at 
once  curious  and  desirous  to  know  and  understand  everything 
which  struck  my  e.ir.  Abtive  all,  I  wishecl  to  com|Kt<e.  When 
1  was  thirteen,  I  dared,  without  knowing  any  of  the  rules,  to 
write  a  mass,  which  1  showed  to  our  master,  l\eut«'r.  Ho 
laughed  ut  me,  and  advised  me  to  learn  lH;f<)re  attempting  to 
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create.  That  was  easily  said,  but  I  had  no  means  of  payiucj 
a  master;  my  parents  were  too  poor  to  advance  the  needful 
sums  for  my  support  and  education.  At  last  one  day  they 
gave  me  six  florins,  with  which  I  bought  the  book  which  you 
see  and  that  of  JMattheson,  which  I  began  to  study  with  ardent 
delight.  My  voice  improved,  and  was  considered  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  choir.  Amidst  all  this  imcertainty  and  igno- 
rance, I  felt  my  mind  enlarge  and  my  ideas  develop  them- 
selves within  me.  But  I  saw  with  terror  the  period  approach- 
ing when,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  chapel,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  leave  the  establishment;  and  beholding  myself  with- 
out resources  and  without  masters,  I  asked  myself  if  these  eight 
years  of  study  were  really  to  be  my  last,  and  if  I  must  return 
to  my  parents  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  cart^Tight.  To  add  to 
my  vexation,  I  saw  that  Master  Renter,  in  place  of  taking  an 
interest  in  my  welfare,  treated  me  with  increased  severity,  and 
only  sought  to  hasten  the  period  of  my  dismissal.  I  know  not 
why  he  disliked  me,  but  I  certainly  did  not  deserve  it.  Some 
of  my  companions  were  silly  enough  to  say  that  he  was  jealous 
of  me  because  there  was  some  degree  of  genius  in  my  compo- 
sitions, and  that  he  was  accustomed  to  hate  and  discourage 
young  people  who  promised  to  surpass  himself.  I  am.  far  from 
having  the  vanity  to  accept  this  explanation  as  the  true  one, 
but  doubtless  he  looked  upon  me  as  a  brainless  fool  for  having 
the  presumption  to  shoAv  him  my  crude  essays." 

"  And  besides,"  said  Consueio,  interrupting  him,  "  old 
teachers  do  not  like  to  see  their  pupils  appear  to  understand 
faster  than  they  do  themselves.  But  tell  me  your  name, 
my  child." 

"  1  am  called  Joseph." 

"  Joseph  what?" 

"  Joseph  Haydn." 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  recollect  this  name,  so  that,  if  one  day 
you  should  turn  out  a  distinguished  man,  I  shall  know  what  to 
think  of  th(5  hatred  of  your  master,  and  the  interest  with  which 
you  inspire  me.     But  proceed,  if  you  please." 

yomig  Ilaydn  I'csumed  his  narrative  in  the  following  words, 
Avhilo  Consueio,  struck  by  the  similarity  of  their  artistic  and 
jKjverty- strie  ken  destiny,  looked  attentively  at  the  countenance 
of  the  young  chorister,  ilis  insigniticant  sallow  countenance 
became  singularly  animated  during  his  recital;  his  blue  eyes 
sparkled  with  gcjnial  fire,  and  everything  he  said  and  did  be- 
spoke no  ordinary  mind. 

CHAPTER  V. 

"  Whatever  may  liave  been  the  cause  of  Master  lîeutor's  an- 
tipathy, he  displayc'd  it  towards  mo  very  harshly,  and  for  a 
very  trilling  cause.  1  hri]i])('n('<l  t<»  have  a  i>air  of  new  scissors, 
wiiich,  like  a  child  as  I  was,  1  tried  on  everything  1  could  lay 
my  hands  on.     <  )no  <»f  niy  comjianions  liaving  tui  iied  his  back 
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towai*ds  me,  and  his  long  queue,  of  Avhich  he  was  very  vaiu, 
dangUng  across  the  chalked  notes  on  my  slate,  a  fatal  idea 
came  on  the  instant  into  my  head.  Snip  ^vent  the  scissors, 
and  lo!  the  queue  lay  on  the  ground!  My  master  followed  all 
my  movements  with  the  eye  of  a  vulture,  and  before  my  poor 
comrade  was  aware  of  his  loss,  1  was  reprimanded,  stamped 
with  infamy,  and  sent  about  my  business  without  fartner 
ceremony. 

"  I  left  the  establishment  in  the  month  of  November  last 
year,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  found  myself  in  the 
streets  without  money  or  clothes,  except  the  tattered  garments 
on  my  back.  I  was  in  despair,  and  thought,  in  seeing  myself 
thus  dismissed,  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  some  dreadful  crime. 
Thereupon  I  began  to  weep  and  cry,  when  my  companion,  whose 
head  I  had  thus  dishonoured,  passed  me  weeping  likewise. 
Never  were  so  many  tears  or  so  much  remorse  seen  before  <>r 
since  for  a  Prussian  queue.  I  could  have  thi'own  myself  into 
his  arms — at  his  feet;  but  I  dared  not,  and  hid  my  shame  in 
the  darkness.  Yet  perhaps  the  poor  lad  Avept  for  my  disgrace 
more  than  his  ovra  loss. 

"  I  spent  the  night  in  the  streets;  and  as  I  was  sighing  next 
morning  when  thinking  of  the  impossibihty  of  procuring  a 
breakfast,  I  was  met  by  Keller,  the  barber  t/)  the  chapel.  He 
had  been  just  dressing  Master  Reuter,  who,  in  his  fury,  had 
talked  of  nothing  but  the  terrible  loss  of  the  (jueue.  The  face- 
tious Keller,  perceiving  my  distress,  burst  mto  a  loud  fit  of 
laughter,  and  overwhelmed  me  with  sarcasms.  '  So,  so.'  cried 
he  as  far  as  he  could  see  mo  ;  '  there  goes  the  scourge  of  wig- 
makers,  the  enemy  of  all,  who,  like  myself,  profess  to  deal  with 
hairl  Ho!  my  little  executioner  of  queues,  my  little  ravager 
of  love-locks!  come  hither  till  I  trim  your  dark  (;urls,  as  a  set- 
off for  all  the  queues  that  are  destined  to  fall  by  your  hands!' 
I  was  furious-— dt'sperate;  1  hid  my  face  in  my  hands,  and 
thinking  I  was  the  object  of  general  indignation,  was  about  t<» 
iiy.  The  good  Keller,  however,  stopped  me,  exclaiming  with 
a  gentle  voice,  '  My  poor  little  fellow,  where  arc  you  going? — 
with  no  food,  no  friends,  no  clothes,  and  such  a  crime  on  your 
conscience!  Come,  I  shall  have  pity  on  you,  especially  on  ac- 
count of  your  sweet  voice,  which  I  have  so  often  heard  at 
the  cathedral.  1  have  but  one  apartment  for  myself  and  my 
children,  on  the  fifth  story,  but  then  1  have  a  garret  higher  up, 
which  is  not  occupied,  and  which  is  at  yt)ur  service.  Vou  shall 
live  M'ith  me  till  you  get  something  to  do,  on  the  condition, 
however,  that  you  spare  my  customers  and  do  not  try  your 
fine  scissors  on  my  wigs.' 

"  I  followt'd  the  generous  Keller — my  itreserver  and  father! 
Besides  board  and  lo<lging,  he  even  gave  me,  poor  as  he  was, 
a  littli'  njoney  to  enable  me  to  pursue  my  studies,  I  hire<l  an 
old  worm-eaten  haq)si<-hord,  and  there,  with  my  Fueh»  and 
my  Mattheson,  I  gav»-  myself  up  without  restraint  to  my  anlour 
for  composition.     From  this  moment  I  eonsiderc«l  myself  the 
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favourite  of  Providence.  Tiie  six  lirst  sonatas  of  Emmanuel 
Bach  were  my  delight  all  that  winter,  and  I  think  I  learned 
and  understood  them  thoroughly.  At  the  same  time  Heaven 
rewarded  my  zeal  and  perseverance,  permitting  me  to  procure 
a  little  occupation,  by  which  I  managed  to  live  and  recompense 
my  dear  host.  I  played  the  organ  every  Sunday  in  the  chapel 
of  Count  Haugwitz,  after  having  taken,  in  the  morning,  the 
part  of  first  violin  in  the  church  of  the  Merciful  Brethren. 
Besides  I  found  two  protectors.  One  is  an  abbé,  who  writes 
Italian  verses,  very  beautiful,  they  say,  and  approved  of  by  her 
majesty  the  empress.  He  is  called  Metastasio  ;  and  as  he 
lives  in  the  same  house  with  Keller  and  myself,  I  give  lessons 
to  a  young  lady  who  is  his  niece.  My  other  protector  is  his 
highness  the  \^enetian  ambassador." 

"  Signer  Corner?"  exclaimed  Consuelo,  hastily. 

"Ah!  you  know  him  then,"  replied  Hadyn;  "it  was  Metas- 
tasio who  introduced  me  into  his  house.  My  humble  talents 
pleased  him,  and  his  excellency  promised  that  I  should  have 
lessons  from  Master  Porpora,  who  is  at  this  moment  at  the 
baths  of  Manendorf  with  Madame  Wilhelmina,  his  excel- 
lency's lady.  This  promise,  that  I  should  become  the  pupil  of 
the  first  professor  of  singing  in  the  universe,  filled  me  with 
jo3^  To  learn  the  pure  and  correct  principles  of  Italian  com- 
position! I  looked  on  myself  as  saved,  and  bl<îssed  my  stars, 
as  if  I  were  already  myself  a  maestro.  But  his  excellency's 
good  intentions  were  not  so  easily  realised  as  I  expected  ;  and 
unless  I  obtain  a  more  powerful  recommendation,  I  fear  I  shall 
never  be  able  even  to  approach  Porpora.  It  is  said  that  the 
illustrious  master  is  strange,  rough,  unhappy  in  his  temper; 
and  while  he  is  as  attentive,  generous,  and  devoted  to  some 
pupils,  ho  is  just  as  capricious  to  others.  Router,  it  seems,  is 
nothing  in  com])arison  to  Porpora,  and  I  tremble  at  the  very 
idea  of  seeing  him.  He  has  refused  all  the  proposals  of  the 
ambassador,  saying  that  he  will  take  no  more  pupils.  But  as 
I  know  that  the  Signer  Corner  will  persist,  I  still  venture  to 
hope,  as  I  am  determined  to  put  up  with  every  rebuff,  so  that  I 
succeed  at  last." 

"  Your  resolution,"  said  Consuelo,  "  is  highly  praiseworthy. 
The  gn>at  master's  rude  and  forbidding  manners  were  not 
exaggerated;  but  you  have  reason  to  hope;  for,  with  patience, 
submission,  talent,  and  judgment,  T  i)romi.se  you  that  after 
three  or  four  lessons  you  will  find  him  the  mildest  and  most 
conscientious  of  masters.  J'crhaps  ovcmi,  if  your  heart  and 
disposition  corrcspcoid  with  your  undei'staiiding,  I'orpora  will 
])rove  himself  a  firm  friend,  a  just  and  beneficent  father." 

"  Oh!  you  fill  me  with  joy.  i  sec;  that  you  know  him,  and 
that  you  nuist  also  know  his  famous  pupil,  the  new  Countess 
of  iJudolstadt — th<!  I'orpoiina — " 

"  Jiut  whenï  have  you  heard  this  l*orporina  spoken  of,  and 
what  do  you  expect  from  her?" 

"  I  expect  a  letter  from  her  to  Porpora,  and  her  rocommou- 
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dation  to  hhn  when  she  comes  to  Venice  ;  for  she  vrill  doubt- 
less proceed  there  after  her  marriage  with  the  rich  lord  of 
Riesenbm-gj." 

"  How  did  you  hear  of  this  marriage  ?" 

"  By  the  greatest  chance  in  the  world.  I  must  tell  you  that, 
last  month,  my  friend  Keller  heard  that  a  relation  of  his  at 
Pilsen  had  just  died,  and  left  him  a  little  i^roperty.  Keller 
had  neither  time  nor  means  to  undertake  the  journey,  and  did 
not  venture  to  determine  upon  it,  for  fear  that  the  inheritance 
should  not  pay  the  expense  of  his  trip  and  the  loss  of  his  time. 
1  had  just  received  some  money  for  my  labour,  and  I  offered 
to  go  and  attend  to  his  interests.  I  have  just  been  at  Pilsen, 
and,  during  the  week  I  passed  there,  I  have  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  Keller's  inheritance  realized.  It  is  little,  no 
doubt,  but  that  little  is  not  to  be  despised  by  him;  and  I  cany 
with  me  the  titles  of  a  small  property  which  ho  can  sell  or  let 
out  as  he  shall  judge  best.  Ketuming  from  Pilsen,  I  found 
myself  yesterday  evening  in  a  place  called  Ivlatau,  where  I 
passed  the  night.  It  had  been  market-day,  and  the  inn  was 
full  of  people.  I  was  seated  near  a  table  where  a  large  fat 
man  was  eating,  whom  they  called  Doctor  AVetzelius,  and  who 
is  the  greatest  gourmand  and  the  greatest  babbler  1  ever  met 
with.  '  Do  you  know  the  news  i"  said  he  to  his  neighbours: 
'  Count  -Vlbert  of  Rudolstadt — he  who  is  mad,  almost  a  com- 
plete maniac — is  going  to  marry  his  cousin's  music  mistress, 
an  adventuress,  a  beggar,  who  has  been,  they  say,  an  actress 
in  Italy.'  The  old  buffoon  went  on  to  relate  a  \ariety  of  anec- 
dotes concerning  the  Porporina,  all  of  which  tended  to  prove 
that  she  had  imposed  on  and  basely  deceived  her  worthy 
hosts  at  Rieseuburg." 

"  Oh:  it  is  horrible;  it  is  infamous!"  cried  Consuelo.  almost 
beside  herself.  "  It  is  a  tissue  of  abominable  calumnies  and 
revolting  absurdities." 

"  Do  not  believe  that  I  gave  credence  to  it  for  an  instant," 
returned  Joseph  Haydn;  "the  face  of  the  old  doctor  was  as 
stupid  as  it  was  wicked,  and  before  they  had  given  him  the 
lie,  1  M'as  already  convinced  that  he  was  retailing  only  slanders 
and  falsehoods,  lîut  hanlly  had  he  ended  his  story,  when  five 
or  six  voung  men  who  were  near  him,  took  the  young  lady's 
part,  and  it  was  thus  that  I  learned  the  truth.  i:aoh  i)raised 
the  beauty,  the  grace,  the  modesty,  the  sense,  and  the  incunt- 

C arable  talent  of  the  Porporina.  'All  approved  of  Count  Al- 
ert's passion  for  her,  envied  his  happiness,  and  admired  tlu^ 
old  count  fur  having  consented  to  the  union.  Doctor  Wetze- 
lius  was  troated  as  an  insane  dotard,  and  as  they  six>koof  the 
high  estrem  which  Master  l^orporafelt  for  a  pupil  to  whom  ho 
iiad  consented  to  give  his  name,  the  idea  oocuiTod  to  me  of 
going  to  Kiesjnburg,  throwing  myself  at  thi^  f<*et  of  the  future 
or  perhaps  present  countess  (for  they  said  the  marriapo  was 
alreadv  c«li'braud,  but  kopt  secret 'for  fear  of  offen'.hng  the 
f^urt)!  rclutin»;  juy  history  {o  her,  tvnd  eiule^vourinj;  to  pru- 
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cure  from  her  the  favour  of  becoming  the  pupil  of  her  illustri- 
ous master." 

Consuelo  remained  some  instants  buried  in  thought;  the 
last  words  of  Joseph  respectino;  the  court  had  struck  her.  But 
c[uickly  recovering  herself:  "  My  child,"  said  she,  "  do  not  go 
to  Riesenburg;  you  will  not  find  the  Porporina  there.  She  is 
not  married  to  the  Count  of  Rudolstadt,  and  nothing  is  less 
certain  than  this  marriage.  It  has  been  talked  of,  it  is  true, 
and  I  believe  the  betrothed  were  worthy  of  each  other;  but  the 
Porporina,  although  she  felt  for  Count  Albert  a  sincere  friend- 
ship, high  esteem,  and  a  respect  without  bounds,  thought  she 
ought  not  to  decide  lightly  upon  so  serious  a  matter.  She 
w^eighed,  on  the  one  side,  the  injury  she  might  inflict  on  that 
illustrious  family,  by  causing  them  to  lose  the  good  graces  and 
perhaps  the  protection  of  the  empress,  as  well  as  the  esteem  of 
the  other  nobles  and  the  consideration  of  the  whole  country; 
and  on  the  other,  the  injury  she  would  inflict  on  herself,  by 
renouncing  the  practice  of  that  divine  art  which  she  had  pas- 
sionately studied  and  embraced  with  courage.  She  said  to 
herself  that  the  sacrifice  was  great  on  both  sides,  and  that, 
before  deciding  on  it  hastily,  she  ought  to  consult  Porpora, 
and  give  the  young  count  time  to  discover  if  his  passion  would 
resist  the  effects  of  absence.  Therefore  she  set  out  suddenly 
for  Vienna  on  foot,  without  a  guide  and  ahnost  without  money, 
but  with  the  hope  of  thus  restoring  repose  and  i-eason  to  one 
who  loves  her,  and  of  carrying  away,  of  all  the  riches  that  were 
ofiered  to  her,  only  the  testimony  of  her  conscience  and  the 
pride  of  her  profession  as  an  artist." 

"  Oh!  she  is  indeed  a  true  artist!  She  has  a  powerful  mind 
and  a  no])le  soul,  if  she  has  acted  thus!"  ciied  Joseph,  fixing 
his  sparkling  eyes  on  Consuelo;  "and  if  I  am  not  deceived,  it 
is  to  her  that  I  speak — it  is  before  her  that  I  kneel." 

"  It  is  she  who  holds  out  her  hand  to  you,  and  who  offers  you 
her  friendship,  her  advice  and  sup})ort  with  Porpora;  for  it 
appears  to  me  wo  sl)all  travel  tf);;(^ther;  and  if  God  protects 
us,  as  he  has  hitherto  protect(3d  us  both,  as  he  |)rotects  all  tiiose 
who  trust  only  in  him,  we  sliall  soon  bo  at  Vienna,  and  shall 
tak(!  our  lessons  from  the  same  master." 

"  God  be  praised!"  cri(îd  1  laydn,  weeping  with  joy,  and  rais- 
ing his  bands  enthusiastically  towards  heaven;  "something 
whifspered  to  me,  when  I  saw  you  asleep,  that  you  were  no 
rommon  being,  and  that  my  life — my  destiny — were  iu  your 
hands!" 

CIIAITICK  VI. 

AVuKN  the  young  iji-opb;  had  mndc;  a  more  anijilc  ac(iuaintanco, 
by  discussing  on  each  ,si<i(>  in  friendly  chat  tlie  details  of  thcii" 
situation,  th(!y  thought  of  the  pr«'(;autions  and  arrangements 
ii<!C(;8sary  for  their  j<iui"n(^y  t<»  Vienna,  'i'he  fir.st  thing  tlu^y 
'lid  was  to  take  out  theii"  purses  and  <;ount  their  money.     CoUr 
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suclo  was  still  the  richci"  of  the  two;  but  their  united  funds 
would  only  furnish  means  sufficient  to  enable  iheni  to  travel 
agreeably  on  foot,  without  suffering  ûom  hunger  or  sleeping  in 
the  open  air.  They  could  not  hope  for  anything  better,  and 
Consuelo  had  already  made  up  her  mind  to  it.  Still,  notwith- 
standing the  philosophical  gaiety  she  manifested  on  this  sub- 
ject, Joseph  was  anxious  and  thoughtful. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?'  said  she;  ''perhaps  you 
are  afraid  of  my  company  proving  an  embarrassment  to  you, 
and  yet  I  will  wager  that  I  can  walk  better  than  you." 

"  You  ought  to  do  everything  better  than  I,"  replied  he;  "  it 
is  not  that  which  ti'oubles  me.  But  I  am  sorry  and  even 
frightened  when  I  tliink  how  young  and  handsome  you  are, 
and  how  every  one  must  admire  you  that  sees  you  ;  while  I  am 
so  mean  and  little,  that  though  I  were  resolved  to  die  for  you  a 
thousand  times,  my  strength  would  not  suffice  for  your  pro- 
tection." 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  my  poor  child?  Do  you  sup- 
pose that,  <»ven  if  I  were  handsome  enough  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  passers-by,  a  Moman  who  respects  herself  does 
not  know  always  how  to  repel " 

"  Ugly  or  handsome,  faded  or  young,  bold  or  modest,  you 
would  not  be  safe  on  these  roads,  covered  as  th'?y  are  with 
disbanded  soldiers  and  scoundrels  of  eveiy  description.  Since 
the  peace,  tha  country  swarms  with  soldiers  retiu'ning  to  their 
garrisons,  ana  especially  with  licensed  volunteers,  who  in  order 
to  increase  their  means,  pillage  travellers,  put  whole  districts 
under  contribution,  and  treat  the  country  as  a  conquered  land. 
I  am  thinking  seriously  of  changing  our  route;  and  in  place  of 
going  by  Piseck  and  Budweiss — fortiiied  towns,  and  couse- 
f|uently  frequented  by  all  sorts  of  milit^iry  stragglers  and  others 
not  much  better — of  descen<ling  the  course  of  the  Moldau,  and, 
keeping  in  the  gorges  of  the  almost  deserted  mountains,  where 
cupidity  and  rascality  find  notlnng  ti>  attract  them,  proceed 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  as  far  as  Keichenau.  and  enter 
Austria  V»y  1' reisUiiit.  Once  there,  we  shall  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  Ix^tter  ]xjlice  than  exists  in  Bohemia." 

"  Vou  know  this  road,  then?" 

"1  do  not  even  know  if  there  be  one;  but  I  have  a  small 
map  in  my  pf>cket,  for  1  took  it  into  my  he;vd  on  leaving  I'iUen 
to  try  and  return  by  the  mountains,  sf>  as  to  see  a  little  of  the 
country." 

"  It  seems  a  good  idea,"  said  Consuelo,  looking  at  thi'  ma|>: 
*'  there  are  fcK)tpaths  evervwhere,  and  cabins  for  the  recention  of 
those  whose  means  are  sfender.  1  see  here  in  fjict  a  cluiin  of 
mountains  which  exten<l  to  the  source  of  the  MoUlau,  and 
which  lK)r<ler  the  river." 

"  It  is  the  great  Boehmer  Wal<i,  which  contains  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  rang*',  and  serves  a»  a  Inmndary  b«'tweon 
Bavaria  atul  Btihemia.  Wo  can  easily  reach  it;  an«l  by  k«H'p- 
iniç  on  the  hoighti»,  can  always  ascertain  the  valleys  Miricli 
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lead  down  to  the  two  provinces.  Since — Heaven  be  thanked! — 
I  have  no  longer  to  deal  with  this  hidden  Castle  of  the  Griants, 
I  am  certain  of  guiding  you  aright,  and  not  taking  a  longer 
route  than  is  needful." 

"Let  us  set  out  then,"  said  Consuelo,  "I  feel  perfectly  re- 
freshed; my  sleep  and  your  good  bread  have  restored  my 
strength,  and  I  can  accomplish  at  least  ten  miles  to-day. 
Besides  I  am  anxious  to  leave  this  neighbourhood  where  I  ex- 
pect every  instant  to  meet  some  one  who  knows  me." 

"  Stop!"  said  Joseph;  "  a  strange  idea  occurs  to  me." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  If  you  did  not  object  to  put  on  man's  attire,  you  could  then 
preserve  your  incognito  perfect,  and  you  would  escape  all  the 
disagreeable  consequences  which  might  result  from  seeing  a 
young  girl  travelling  alone  with  a  youth." 

"It  is  not  a  bad  idea,  but  you  forget  our  scanty  means. 
Besides  where  could  I  find  clothes  that  would  fit  me?" 

"  Listen:  I  should  not  have  proposed  this  step  if  I  had  not 
had  the  means  of  putting  it  in  execution.  We  are  precisely 
the  same  height^ — which  is  more  honourable  to  you  than  me — 
and  I  have  in  my  bag  an  entire  suit  of  clothes,  perfectly  new, 
which  will  disguise  you  completely.  The  reason  I  happened  to 
have  them  is  that  they  are  a  present  from  my  good  mother, 
who  thought  they  would  be  useful  to  me  when  going  to  the  em- 
bassy, and  giving  lessons  to  young  ladies.  They  were  made 
by  the  village  taiior,  and  certainly  the  costume  is  sufficiently 
picturesque,  and  the  materials  well  selected,  as  you  may  see. 
But  imagine  the  sensation  I  would  have  produced  at  the  em- 
bassy, and  the  wicked  laughter  of  Metastasio's  niece,  if  I  had 
appeared  in  this  rustic  doublet  and  puffed-out  pantaloons.  I 
thanked  my  poor  mother,  but  promised  to  myself  that  I  would 
sell  the  dress  to  some  peasant  or  strolling  actor.  This  is  how 
I  happened  to  have  the  suit  with  me,  but  fortunately,  as  it 
has  turned  out,  I  Avas  unable  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  people  hero 
have  an  idea  that  it  is  some  old  Polish  or  Turkish  fashion." 

"  Well  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  has  arrived  at  last,"  said 
Consuelo,  laughing.  "  Your  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  the 
travelling  actress  will  bo  content  with  your  Turkish  dress, 
which  is  not  vei-y  unlike  a  petticoat.  1  shall  take  it  on  credit, 
or  rather  on  condition  that  you  will  take  charge  of  our  strong 
box^  as  Frederick  of  I'l-ussia  used  to  call  it,  and  advance  the 
needful  funds  until  we  reach  Vienna." 

"  Wo  shall  see  about  that,"  said  Josenh,  nuttiiig  the  purse 
into  his  pocket,  firmly  resolved  not  to  let  lier  pay.  "In  the 
mean  tim*;  we  must  see  if  the  dress  fits  you.  I  shall  take  my- 
Hf'lf  off  to  the  wood,  and  you  will  find  many  a  spacious  secluded 
boudoir  among  thcs*;  rocks." 

"  lOnter  upon  the;  stage,"  replied  Consuelo,  pointing  towards 
tlie  forest,  "while  \  retire  behind  the  scenes." 

►Sho  hastened  b(!hin(l  the  rocksii  and  i)roceoded  to  transform 

hovwlf,  whilo  hçv  rpspeoti'wï  ci>!npHïù<>»>  vc'nuvecl  t«  <«•  distaiHM?, 
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Tlie  fountain  served  her  as  a  mirror,  and  it  was  not  ^-ithout 
pleasure  that  she  saw  herself  converted  into  the  prettiest 
little  peasant  that  the  Sclavonic  race  ever  produced.  Her 
slender  and  agile  figure  v>-as  encircled  by  a  large  woollen  belt, 
her  ancles,  slender  as  those  of  a  roe,  appeared  below  the  heavy 
folds  of  her  Turkish  pantaloons,  and  her  dark  hair,  in  which 
she  had  never  worn  powder,  had  been  cropped  short  during  her 
illness,  and  curled  naturally  about  her  face.  She  ran  her 
fingers  through  it,  in  order  to  give  it  the  rustic  negligence  be- 
coming a  young  shepherd.  She  wore  her  costume  with  thea- 
trical grace,  and  assuming,  thanks  to  her  mimic  talents,  an  air 
of  rustic  simplicity,  she  found  herself  so  completely  disguised, 
that  on  the  instant  a  sense  of  courage  and  security  returned, 
and  as  it  happens  to  actors  when  they  nave  donned  their  costume 
to  appear  on  the  stage,  she  identilied  herself  with  her  part  so 
thoroughly,  as  to  experience  all  the  careless  freedom  and  inno- 
cent gaiety  of  a  schoolboy  playing  truant  in  the  woods. 

She  had  to  whisUc  three  times,  before  Hadyn,  who  had  with- 
drawn further  than  was  necessary  into  the  wood,  either  to 
testify  his  respect,  or  to  escape  the  temptation  of  turning  his 
eyes  towards  the  openings  in  the  rocks,  returned  to  her.  He 
uttered  a  cry  of  sui-prise  and  admiration  on  seeing  her,  and 
although  he'  had  expected  to  find  her  completely  disguised, 
could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  The  transformation  became 
Consuelo  prodigiously,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  an  entirely 
difi"erent  turn  to  the  young  man's  imagination. 

The  kind  of  pleasure  which  the  beauty  of  a  woman  produces 
on  an  adolescent  is  always  mingled  with  fear,  and  the  dress 
that  makes  her,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  daring,  a  being 
so  veiled  and  so  mysterious,  has  much  to  do  with  this  feeling 
of  agitation  and  dis(iuietude. 

But  the  change  of  fostume,  whit'h  was  so  completely  successful 
as  to  seem  a  real  change  of  sex,  suddenly  changed  also  the  dis- 
jjosition  of  the  youn^;  man's  mind.  lie  no  longer  apparently 
felt  anything  more  than  that  warm  and  brotherly  attachaient 
which  springs  up  between  two  travellers  of  kindred  feelings 
and  sentiments.  The  same  desire  to  travel  and  see  the  country, 
the  same  security  as  to  the  dangers  of  the  road,  and  the  same 
sympathizing  gaiety,  which  animated  Consuelo  at  this  in- 
stant, took  possession  of  him  also,  and  they  began  their 
journey  through  wood  and  meadow  as  gay  and  joyous  as  two 
birds  of  passage. 

However  after  proceeding  a  few  steps  he  forget  that  she  was  a 
Ixjy,  on  seeing  her  carry  over  her  shoulder,  on  tlu^  end  of  a  stick, 
her  little  packet,  now  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  her  own'dress. 
A  disjiute  arose  b«'tween  them  on  this  point.  Consueh»  af- 
firmée! that  with  his  bag,  his  violin,  and  the  nmsio  of  the  Untdus 
ad  J*ar)i(ii<.'H(m,  he  was  siitViciently  burthene<l,  whilo  .Tosei)h,  on 
his  side,  declared  that  he  wouM'  put  Consuel(»'s  j»?\ckot  in  his 
bag,  and  that  she  j^hould  carry  nothing.  Slie  had  to  yifld  the 
lK>int,  but  in  ordrr  that  she  might  seem  tlic  character  which  she 
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assumed,  as  well  as  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  equality  be- 
tween them,  he  allowed  her  to  carry  the  violin. 

"You  know,"'  said  Consuelo,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  sub- 
mit, "  that  I  must  be  your  servant,  or  at  least  your  guide, 
because  I  am  plainly  a  peasant  while  you  are  a  citizen," 

"  What!  a  citizen?"  replied  tiadyn,  laughing,  "I  dare  say  I 
have  something  the  cut  of  Keller's  apprentice."  But  the 
good  youth  felt  a  little  mortified  in  not  being  able  to  appear  be- 
fore (Jousuelo  in  better  trim  than  was  possible  from  the  state  of 
his  clothes,  faded  by  the  sun,  and  somewhat  the  worse  of  the  wear. 

"  No,"  said  Consuelo,  in  order  to  relieve  his  mind;  "  you  are 
the  prodigal  son  returning  to  the  paternal  home,  with  the 
gardener's  boy,  the  companion  of  his  rambles." 

"  I  believe  we  had  better  assume  the  parts  appropriate  to  our 
situation,"  replied  Joseph.  '"  We  can  only  pass  for  what  we 
really  are — poor  wandering  artists.  Vie  might  even  say,  if  we 
are  (juestioned,  that  we  have  been  making  a  professional  tour. 
I  can  speak  of  the  celebrated  village  of  Rohran  which  nobody 
knows,  and  of  the  grand  city  of  Haimbui'g  about  which  nobody 
cares.  As  for  you,  your  jDretty  accent  will  betray  you,  and  you 
had  better  not  deny  that  you  are  an  Italian,  and  a  singer  by 
profession." 

"By-the-bye,  wo  must  have  suitable  names;  yours  is  quite 
new  to  me.  I  should,  conformably  to  my  Italian  manners,  call 
you  Beppo;  it  is  the  contraction  or  Joseph." 

"  Call  me  what  you  will,  I  shall  be  equally  unknown  by  one 
name  as  by  another.  It  is  quite  different  with  you;  you  must 
positively  have  a  name.     \\  hat  do  you  choose?" 

"  The  first  short  A'^enetian  name  that  occurs — Xello,  Maso, 

llenzo,   Zoto oh!  not  that,"  she  exclaimed,  after  having 

uttered  involuntarily  the  childish  abbreviation  of  Anzoleto. 

"  Why  not?"  replied  Joseph,  who  observed  her  hasty  excla- 
mation. 

"  It  would  be  an  unlucky  one;  they  say  there  are  such  names." 

"  Well,  then,  what  sluill  we  call  you?" 

"  Bertoni.  That  will  be  an  Italian  name,  and  a  kind  of 
diminuti\'e  of  Albert." 

"11  tSignor  Bertoni!  that  sounds  well,"  said  Joseph,  trying 
to  smile.  But  this  indication  of  Consuclo's  regard  ior  her  noble 
beti-otlu'il  struck  a  dagger  to  his  heart.  lie  watched  her  as 
ahe  bounded  before  him,  as  light  and  agile  as  a  young  fawn. 
*' By-thc-bye,"  said  he  to  himself,  by  way  of  comfort,  "1  forgot 
he  was  a  boy!" 

CHAPTER  VII. 

TfikY  soon  found  tho  boundary  of  the  forest,  and  turned  tn- 
war<ls  tho  S(»ulli-<!a8t.  C'onsuelo's  heM<l  was  uncovered,  but 
Jos<'i>li,  although  ohscrving  tlu;  sun  scorch  her  beautifully  dear 
complexion,  dared  not  express  his  regret.  Tii»-  hat  which  ho 
himself  wore  not  being  new,  ho  could  not  oiler  it  to  her;  and 
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feeling  his  anxiety  useless,  he  did  not  M-ish  to  say  anything 
about  it.  But  he  placed  his  own  hat  under  his  ami  with  an 
abi-upt  movement  which  his  companion  remarked. 

"Well,  that  is  a  strange  idea,"  said  she;  '*  it  would  seem  as  if 
you  found  the  air  close  and  the  plain  shaded  wiih  trees.  It 
reminds  me  that  I  have  nothing  on  my  own  head;  but  as  I 
have  not  always  had  every  comfort  within  my  reach,  I  know 
many  ways  of  procuring  them  at  little  cost."  So  saying,  she 
snatched  a  clustering  vine-branch,  and  rolling  it  into  a  circle, 
she  made  of  it  a  cap  of  verdure. 

"  Now  she  has  something  the  air  of  a  Muse,"  thought  Joseph, 
'*  and  the  boy  vanishes  afresh  I''  They  were  now  passing  through 
a  village,  and  Joseph  seeing  one  of  those  shops  where  they  sell 
eveiytiiing,  i-ushed  in  suddenly  ere  she  could  prevent  him,  and 
immediately  appeared  again  with  a  little  straw  hat  with  broad 
rims  Happing  over  the  ears,  such  as  is  worn  by  the  peasants  of 
the  Danube. 

"  If  you  begin  by  luxuries,"  said  she,  trying  on  this  new  head- 
dress, "  we  may  want  bread  before  our  journey  is  over." 

"  Want  bread?"  exclaimed  Joseph,  eagerly;  "  I  would  rather 
beg  by  the  way- side  and  tumble  in  the  streets  for  pence!  Oh, 
no!  you  shall  want  for  nothing  Avith  me."  Then  seeing  that 
Consuelo  was  surprised  at  his  enthusiasm,  he  added  somewhat 
more  composedly:  "  IJetiect,  Siynor  JSertoni,  that  all  my  pros- 
pects depend  on  you,  that  you  are  as  it  were  in  my  charge,  and 
that  I  am  bound  to  bring  you  safe  and  sound  to  Master  Porpora." 

The  idea  that  her  companion  should  fall  in  love  with  her 
never  entered  Consuelo's  mind.  ^Modest  and  single-minded 
women  rarely  entertain  such  ideas,  which  coquettes  on  the  con- 
trary are  for  ever  hatching.  Besides  even  very  young  women 
usually  esteem  men  of  their  own  age  as  children,  and  Consuelo 
was  two  years  older  than  llaydn.  who  was  so  small  and  meagn' 
that  he  seemed  hardly  fifteen.  She  knew  very  well  that  he  was 
more,  but  she  never  could  have  supposed  that  love  had  dawned 
upon  his  imagination.  It  was  evident,  liowever,  that  Joseph 
experienced  some  extraordinary  emotion,  for  once  wht-n  she 
stopped  to  breathe  a  little  and  admire  the  lofty  prospect,  she 
det«;<-ted  him  ga/ing  at  her  with  a  sort  of  extacy. 

"What  is  the  matter  M-ith  you,  friend  Boppo?"  said  she, 
artles.sly,  "methinks  you  are  melancholy;  1  cannot  get  it  out 
of  my  head  that  1  am  a  bui-then  to  you." 

"  I)m  not  say  that,"  said  he,  with  much  emotion;  "it  were  t<» 
refuse  me  that  esteem  and  confidence  for  wiiich  1  would  gladly 
give  my  life." 

"  in  that  cas(!  <lo  not  look  so  sad  unless  you  have  some  vexa- 
tion at  heart  that  you  have  not  told  me  of." 

Joseph  fell  into  a  gloomy  silence,  and  tln-y  walked  on  for  a 
long  time  before  he  was  able  to  break  it.  15ut  the  longer  the 
«ilen<'e  continued,  the  greater  became  his  confusion  antl  his  fear 
of  being  found  out.  At  last,  unable  t<>  resume  the  converhati<»u, 
he  said  abruptly — 
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"  Do  you  know  what  I  was  thinking  seriously  of?" 

"  No;  I  cannot  guess,"  repHed  Consuelo,  who  during  all  this 
time  was  lost  in  her  own  reflections,  and  did  not  observe  his 
silence. 

"  I  was  thinking  that  if  it  would  not  tire  you,  you  might 
teach  me  Italian  as  we  went  along.  I  began  with  books  this 
winter,  but  having  no  one  to  guide  me  in  the  pronunciation,  I 
dare  not  pronounce  a  word  before  you.  Nevertheless  I  under- 
stand what  I  read,  and  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  cause  me 
to  surmount  my  false  shame,  and  would  teach  me  s^dlable  by 
syllable,  1  think  I  have  so  correct  an  ear  that  you  would  not 
lose  your  trouble." 

"  Oh,  with  all  my  heart,"  replied  Consuelo.  "  It  would  de- 
light me  if  every  one  would  thus  employ  their  leisure  mo- 
ments in  self-instruction;  and  as  we  learn  by  teaching  others, 
the  exercise  will  serve  to  improve  us  both  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  so  musical  a  language.  You  think  I  am  an  Italian, 
but  I  am  not,  although  my  accent  is  tolerably  pure.  How- 
ever I  pronounce  perfectly  only  when  I  sing;  and,  when  I 
wish  you  to  seize  the  harmony  of  Italian  sounds,  I  shall  sing 
the  difficult  words  to  you.  I  am  persuaded  that  no  one  pro- 
nounces badly  who  does  not  hear  badly.  If  your  ear  ap- 
preciates the  shades  of  sound,  it  will  be  but  an  eflbrt  of  memory 
to  repeat  them  correctly." 

"  That  would  bo  at  the  same  time  an  Italian  and  a  singing 
lesson,"  exclaimed  Joseph,  "  and  a  lesson  which  would  last  fifty 
leagues,"  though  he  in  his  ecstasy.  "Ah!  lon^  live  art,  the 
least  dangerous  and  ungrateful  of  all  our  passions." 

The  lesson  began  that  instant,  and  Consuelo  had  at  first 
some  difficulty  in  not  laughing  outright  at  every  word  he  ut- 
tei'od,  but  she  was  soon  amazed  at  the  facility  and  justness 
with  which  he  corrected  himself.  However,  the  young  musi- 
cian, who  was  dying  to  hear  the  famous  singer's  voice,  and  who 
did  not  see  an  opportunity  present  itself  quickly  enough,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  little  stratagem.  He  pretended  to  be  greatly  em- 
barrassed in  giving  to  the  Italian  à  the  proper  force,  and  he 
sung  a  phi-ase  from  JiCo,  whei*e  tiie  word  Félicita  is  several  times 
repeated.  Immediately  Consuelo,  without  stojiping  or  being 
more  out  of  breath  than  if  she  were  seated  at  the  harpsichord, 
sang  it  several  times.  AVhen  he  h(;ard  her  glorious  accents, 
80  much  supc'i'ioi-  to  those  of  any  other  singer  then  existing, 
Josejdi  felt  a  thrill  run  thi'ough  his  whole  iVame,  and  he  could 
not  help  clasping  his  hands  in  ])assionate  admiration. 

"  It  is  now  your  turn  to  try,"  said  Consuelo,  without  perceiv- 
in;'  his  transj)r)rts." 

Tiaydn  tried  and  succeeded  so  well  that  the  young  professor 
clajmed  her  hands. 

"  r'xtrenu'ly  well,"  said  she  good-naturedly,  "you  learn 
<|ui<'ljy  and  you  have  a  niagnifirent  voico." 

"  Vou  may  say  what  you  lik(!  of  it,"  lojiliod  Joseph,  "  but  1 
feel  that  I  can  never  trust  myself  to  speak  of  you." 
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*'  And  wherefore?"  said  Consuelo.  But  tuniinc;  tf)\vards  him 
she  saw  that  his  eyes  were  filled  Avith  tears,  and  his  hands  were 
claspnd  in  ecstasy. 

"  Let  us  sing  no  more,"  said  she,  "  here  are  some  horsemen 
coming  towards  us." 

"  Ahl  yes,"  exclaimed  Joseph,  quite  beside  himself;  "  do  not 
let  them  hear  you,  for  they  would  instantly  throw  themselves 
on  their  knees  at  your  feet." 

"  I  do  not  fear  these  frantic  lovers  of  song.  See,  they  are 
only  butchers*  boys  with  their  calves  behind  them." 

Ah,  pull  down  your  hat,  turn  your  head  away,"  said  Joseph, 
with  a  jealous  pang.  "  Do  not  let  them  see  you,  do  not  let 
them  hear  youl  Let  no  one  see  or  hear  you  but  me." 
.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  in  serious  study  or 
gay  and  animated  conversation.  In  the  midgt  of  his  intoxica- 
tion, Joseph  did  not  know  whether  he  was  a  trembling  adorer 
of  beauty  or  a  devoted  admirer  of  art.  At  once  a  dazzling 
idol  and  a  delightful  companion,  Consuelo  filled  all  his  thoughts 
and  transported  his  whole  being.  Towards  evening  he  per- 
ceived that  she  walked  with  ditficulty,  and  that  fatigue  had 
quenched  her  gaiety.  Indeed  for  several  hours  previously,  not- 
withstanding their  frequent  halts  in  the  shady  parts  of  the 
road,  she  had  felt  very  weary.  But  she  wished  it  to  be  so,  and 
even  had  it  not  been  evident  that  she  must  soon  leave  that 
part  of  the  country,  she  would  have  sought  in  motion  and  a  sort 
of  forced  gaiety,  for  forgetfulnoss  of  her  mental  pain  and  suf- 
fering. The  shades  of  evening,  which  now  gave  a  melancholy 
aspect  to  the  countiy,  brought  back  to  her  mind  the  sad  feelings 
which  she  had  so  courageously  combatted.  She  then  ima- 
gined to  herself  the  mournful  evening  which  was  about  to 
commence  at  the  Castle  of  the  Giants,  and  the  dreaiy  night 
which  Albert  might  spend.  (  )vercome  by  this  idea,  she  involun- 
tarily stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  large  wooden  cross  on  the  summit 
of  a  nakea  hill,  which  marked  the  scene  of  some  miracle  or 
traditional  crime 

"  Alas  !  you  are  more  fatigued  than  you  are  willing  to  allow," 
said  Joseph;  ''  but  a  resting-place  is  at  hand,  for  1  see  in  the 
distance  the  light  gleaming  from  the  cottages  of  a  hamlet. 
You  think  nerhaj)s  that  I  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  carry 
yon,  nevertheless  if  you  will  trust — " 

"  My  child!"  replied  she,  smiling,  "  you  are  very  proud  of  your 
sex;  but  I  beg  of  you  not  to  despise  mine,  and  to  believe  that  I 
have  more  strength  left  than  you  have  yourself.  1  am  out 
of  breath  climbing  this  ascent,  that  is  all  ;  and  if  I  pause  it  is 
because  I  wish  to  sing.'' 

"Heaven  bo  praise<l!"  exclaimed  Joseph.  "Sing  then  at 
the  foot  of  this  cross;  but  it  will  only  tire  you  still  more." 

"  It  will  not  take  long,"  said  Consuelo;  "  it  is  a  fancy  which 
seiz'd  me  to  sing  a  little  Spanibli  hymn,  whieh  n>y  mother 
niadi'  me  rejteat  every  morning  and  evening,  win  rev.r  W(>  m<'t 
H  chapel  or  u  cross." 
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Consuelo's  idea  was  even  more  romantic  than  she  vras  will- 
ing to  admit.  In  thinking  of  Albert  she  recollected  his  almost 
-supernatural  faculty  of  seeing  and  hearing  at  a  distance.  She 
fancied  that  at  this  very  moment  he  thought  of,  and  perhaps 
saw  her:  and  thinking  it  might  soothe  his  pain  were  she  to  smg 
to  him,  though  night  and  distance  separated  them,  she  mount- 
ed the  stones  which  supported  the  cross,  and  turning  towards 
Riesenhurg,  she  sung  at  the  full  pitch  of  her  voice  the  Spanish 
hymn,  commencing — 

"  O  Consuelo  de  mi  alma.'" 

"  Oh  Heavens!"  exclaimed  Hadyn,  wlien  she  had  finished, 
and  speaking  to  himself,  "  I  never  heard  singing  before.  I  did 
not  even  know  Avhat  singing  was.  Are  there  other  human  voices 
like  this  ?  I  will  never  hear  anything  similar  to  what  has  been 
revealed  to  me  to-day.  0,  music — thrice  sacred  music  !  0, 
genius  of  art,  thou  dost  consume  me — thou  dost  teirify  mel" 

Consuelo  came  down  from  the  stone,  where  like  another  jNIa- 
donna,  her  profile  stood  out  in  relief  against  the  clear  azure  of 
the  night.  Inspired  like  Albert,  she  fancied  she  saw  him  through 
the  intervening  woods  and  mountains,  seated  on  the  stone  of 
Schreckenstein,  calm,  resigned,  and  filled  with  holy  expecta- 
tion. "  He  has  perhaps  heard  m.e,"  thought  she,  "  recognised 
my  voice  and  the  hymn  which  he  loves,  and  \à\\  soon  return  to 
the  castle,  embrace  his  father,  and  perhaps  spend  a  tran(|uil 
night." 

"All  is  going  on  well,"  said  she  to  Joseph,  Avithout  heed- 
ing his  passionate  admiration.  Then  returning  once  again, 
she  kissed  the  rude  wood- work  of  the  cross.  Perhaps  at  this 
very  moment,  by  some  strange  sympathy,  Albert  felt  an  elec- 
tric impulse  thrill  through  his  melancholy  being,  and  ilood 
his  soul  with  divine  rapture.  It  might  be  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  sinking  into  his  calm  and  refreshing  slumber, 
in  which  his  father  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  him 
on  the  returning  dawn. 

The  hamlet  whose  light  they  had  perceived  was  nothing 
else  than  a  large  farm-house,  where  they  wore  hospitably  re- 
ceived. The  honest  and  industrious  labourers  were  eating 
their  evening  meal  before  the  door,  on  a  table  of  rude  struc- 
ture, at  whi'-h  room  was  made  for  the  travellers  without  bustle 
or  constraint.  The  peasants  did  not  ask  them  any  questionf, 
aîid  scarcely  lor>kea  at  them.  Fatiguod  with  the  toils  of 
the  scorching  day,  they  enjoyed  their  simple  but  wliolesomn 
and  nouri.sliing  fare  with  silent  satisfaction.  Consuelo  found 
the  .supper  exf(;ll(nit,  and  did  every  honour  to  it.  Joseph  foi*- 
got  to  eat;  besides  he  was  gazing  at  (Jonsuelo's  pale  and  noble 
cf>untenanco,  which  formed  such  a  stiiking  contrast  with 
the  sunburnt  peasants,  trancpiil  and  indillcrcnt  as  the  oxen 
that  grazed  around  them,  who  made  but  little  more  noiso 
tlian  they  did  as  they  slowly  ruminated. 

JOach  as  he  felt  liimself  satisfied  r(;tii<'d  to  rest,  making  a 
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sign  of  the  cross,  and  leavinj;  the  more  rolnist  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  tahle  as  they  thought  fit.  The  serW^g  women 
and  the  children  took  the  vacant  places.  More  animated  and 
curious  than  their  predecessors,  they  retained  and  questioned 
the  young  travellers.  Joseph  gave  them  an  account  which  he 
had  ready  prepared  to  satisfy  them,  and  did  not  deviate  much 
from  the  truth  in  telling  them  that  his  companion  and  him- 
self M*ere  poor  wandering  musicians. 

"  "What  a  pity  it  is  not  Sunday,"  said  one  of  the  youngest 
girls,  "  for  then  wo  should  hare  a  dance."  They  cast  inquiring 
glances  on  Consuelo,  Avho  appeared  a  pretty  lad,  and  who,  the 
better  to  sustain  her  part,  looked  boldly  at  them  in  return. 
For  a  moment  she  had  sighed  when  thinking  of  these  de- 
lightful patriarchal  manners,  from  which  her  wandering  and 
artistic  habits  so  widely  severed  her.  But  seeing  these  poor 
women  standing  up  beliind  their  husbands  and  cheerfully  eat- 
ing their  leavings,  some  suckling  their  little  ones,  others  slaves 
by  instinct  to  their  sons,  and  waiting  upon  them  without 
minding  their  little  girls  or  themselves,  she  perceived  that  they 
were  no  better  than  victims  of  hunger  and  necessity.  The 
men  chained  to  the  soil,  and  servants  to  the  cattle  and  the 
]>lough,  the  women  chained  to  their  masters,  shut  up  in  their 
houses  in  perpetual  servitude,  and  condemned  to  uiu'elaxing 
labour,  amidst  .all  the  sufferings  and  anxieties  of  maternity. 
The  owner  of  the  soil,  on  the  one  hand  extorting  the  last 
penny  of  the  husbandman's  wi-etched  gains,  on  the  other 
hand,  imparting  avarice  and  fear  to  the  tenant,  ^-  ho  in  his 
turn  doomed  those  under  him  to  the  same  sordid,  remorseless 
necessity  that  he  was  subjected  to  himself.  Their  apparent 
cheerfulness  now  seemed  to  Consuelo  nothing  more  than  the 
callous  indillerenco  of  misfortune,  or  the  deadening  effect  of 
toil,  and  she  felt  that  she  would  rather  a  thousand  times  be  a 
wandering  artist  than  lord  or  peasant,  since  the  posses-^ion  of 
the  soil  or  even  of  a  grain  of  corn,  seemed  only  to  entail  on  the 
one  side  tyrannical  exaction,  and  on  tiie  other  meanness  and 
sycophancy.  "  Mva  la  lihcrta!"  said  she  to  Joseph,  speaking 
in  Italian,  while  the  women  washed  and  laid  aside  the  house- 
hf)M  utensils  with  huge  clatter,  and  an  aged  crone  plied  her 
spinning-wheel  with  the  regularity  of  a  machine. 

Jose[>h  was  sur])iis(Hl  to  find  that  some  of  these  ]>easant8 
spoke  (jrcnnan  tolerably  well.  He  learned  that  the  hea<l  of  the 
family,  wlK)m  he  had  seen  dresse<l  in  the  costume  of  a  peasant, 
like  the  rest,  was  oi'  noble  extraction,  antl  had  received  some 
degree  of  fortune  and  education,  but  ruine<l  by  the  wars  of  the 
succession,  he  had  no  other  means  of  rearing  his  numerous 
family  than  that  of  becoming  tenant  to  a  neighbouring  abbey. 
This  abbey  ground  him  to  the  earth  with  their  exaction»»,  and 
lie  was  further  obliged  to  liq\ùdate  th»»  imperial  t^ix  on  n»li- 
gious  houses,  which  was  im|><)sed  upon  every  change  of  their 
superior.  Tliis  exaction  wjis  al'.v.'iys  levied  fnnn  the  vassals 
"f  the  church,  in  addition  to  th«ir  other  obligations.     As  for 
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the  farm  servants,  they  were  serfs,  and  considered  themselves 
no  worse  ofl'  than  the  individual  who  employed  them.  The 
person  who  farmed  the  tax  was  a  Jew,  and,  sent  by  the  abbey 
whom  he  harassed  to  the  peasants  whom  he  harassed  still 
more,  he  had  come  that  morning  to  collect  a  sum  which  ex- 
hausted the  hard  earnings  of  many  years.  So  that  between 
their  Superiors  and  the  Jewish  extortioners,  the  poor  agri- 
culturist did  not  know  which  to  hate  or  dread  the  most. 

"  Did  I  not  say  truly,  Joseph,"  said  Consuelo,  "  that  we 
alone  are  rich  in  this  world,  who  pay  no  tax  on  our  voice,  and 
only  labour  when  we  please?" 

The  hour  for  repose  having  now  arrived,  Consuelo  felt  so 
much  fatigued  that  she  had  fallen  asleep  on  a  bench  before 
the  door.  Joseph,  meanwhile,  enquired  about  beds  from  the 
fanner's  wife. 

"  Beds,  my  child?"  replied  she,  smiling  ;  "  if  we  can  give  you 
one  it  will  be  very  well,  and  you  must  be  content  with  it." 

This  reply  made  the  blood  rush  into  j^oor  Joseph's  face. 
He  looked  at  Consuelo,  and  finding  she  did  not  hear  a  word  of 
what  passed,  he  suppressed  his  emotion. 

"My  companion  is  sadly  tired,"  said  he,  "and  if  you  could 
give  him  a  little  bed  to  himself  we  will  pay  you  whatever  you 
ask.  As  for  myself,  a  corner  in  the  barn  or  in  the  stable  will 
do  very  well." 

"  Oh,  if  the  boy  is  ill,  we  will  on  that  account  give  him  a 
bed  in  the  common  room;  our  three  daughters  can  sleep  to- 
gether. But  toll  him  to  be  very  quiet  and  orderly,  or  else  my 
husband  or  son-in-law,  who  sleep  on  the  same  floor,  will  soon 
bring  him  to  reason." 

"  I  can  answer  for  the  good  conduct  of  my  companion  ;  but 
perhaps  he  may  still  prefer  sleeping  in  the  hay  to  a  chamber 
where  there  are  so  many  people." 

The  good  Joseph  had  now  to  awaken  Signer  Bertoni  in 
order  to  acquaint  him  with  this  arrangement.  Consuelo  was 
not  shocked  as  ho  expected.  She  thought  as  the  three  girls 
slept  in  the  same  room  as  the  father  ana  son-in-law,  she  would 
be  safer  there  than  elsewhere,  and  having  M'isbod  Joseph  a 
good  night,  she  glided  behind  tlio  four  curtains  of  brown 
wooll(;n  which  enclosed  the  bed,  and,  scarcely  taking  time  to 
undress,  she  soon  slept  soundly. 

CHAPTER  VI I  r. 

After  a  few  hours  of  deep  and  dreamless  repose,  she  was 
awakcni'd  by  the  continued  noises  around  her.  ()iioni;8i(lo 
th(;  old  t^r.uidinotlier,  whose  \nu\  almost  touched  hers,  counhed 
and  whoc/.ed  distressingly;  on  tli(î  other  was  a  young  woman 
who  suckl(;d  her  infant,  and  sani^  lullabies  to  soothe  it  to  sleep 
again:  tluîre  wen;  m(;n  who  siioicd  lik(î  horses,  bf>ys  four  in  a 
bed  (juarreliiig  with  each  otiiei-,  weineii  I'ising  to  (juiet  them 
and  only  adding  to  the  uproar  jiy  their  threats  an( 


luiet  Miem 
I  (-hidings. 
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This  perpetual  annoyance,  the  ciying  children,  the  dirt,  the 
heavy  odours  and  heated  atmosphere,  became  so  disagreeable 
to  Consuelo,  that  she  could  not  bear  it  any  longer.  She  dressed 
herself  quietly,  and  seizing  a  moment  when  every  one  was 
asleep,  she  left  the  house  and  sought  a  comer  where  she 
could  repose  till  daybreak. 

She  thought  she  would  rest  better  in  the  open  air.  Hav- 
ing walked  all  the  preceding  night,  she  did  not  feel  the  cold; 
but,  besides  that  she  was  now  overwhelmed  with  fatigue  and 
in  a  condition  very  diiferent  from  the  excitement  consequent 
on  her  departure,  the  climate  of  this  elevated  region  was  keener 
than  the  neighbourhood  of  Riesenburg.  She  shuddered,  and  a 
sense  of  severe  indisposition  made  her  fear  she  vrould  bo  unable 
to  support  one  day's  journey  after  another,  without  resting  at 
night,  when  the  beginning  proved  so  disagreeable.  In  vain 
she  reproached  herself  with  having  turned  into  a  princess, 
in  consequence  of  her  luxurious  life  at  the  castle.  She  would 
have  given  all  the  world  for  an  hour's  good  sleep. 

However,  not  venturing  to  re-enter  the  house  lest  she 
should  awaken  or  displease  her  hosts,  she  sought  the  bam,  and 
finding  the  door  partly  open,  crept  in.  Everything  was  silent. 
Thinking  that  the  place  was  emptj',  she  lay  down  on  a  heap 
of  straw;  the  heat  and  the  wholesome  odour  appeared  de- 
licious. 

She  was  just  falling  asleep,  when  she  felt  on  her  face  a 
warm  moist  breath,  which  was  suddenly  withdrawn  with  a 
snort  and  what  seemed  to  her  a  stilled  imprecation.  Her  first 
apprehension  being  allaved,  she  perceived  in  the  twilight  a 
huge  head  surmounted  tjy  two  formidable  horns,  just  alxnc 
her.  It  was  that  of  a  fine  covr  which  had  thrust  its  head  into 
the  rack,  and  having  breathed  on  her,  drew  back  allri^dited. 
Consuelo  withdrew  into  the  corner,  so  as  not  to  disturb  her, 
and  fell  fast  asleep.  Her  ear  soon  grew  accustomed  to  all  the 
nois«'S  of  the  place,  to  the  clank  of  chains,  the  bellowing  of 
heifers,  and  the  rubbing  of  their  horns  against  the  bars.  She 
did  not  awake  even  when  the  milkmaids  came  in  to  drive 
out  the  beasts  to  be  milked  in  the  open  air.  The  dark  corner 
where  Consuelo  had  Uiken  refuge  hindered  her  from  being 
observed,  and  the  sun  was  high  in  the  hravens  when  she 
next  opened  her  eyes.  Buried  in  the  straw,  she  onjoyod  for 
a  tew  moments  the  comfort  of  her  situation,  and  was  dclighti'd 
at  feeling  herself  refroshed  and  rested,  and  ready  to  resume 
her  journey  without  eilbrt  or  inquietud«\ 

When  she  8tarte«l  up  to  look  for  Joseph,  the  first  object  she 
encountered  was  Joseph  himself  seated  beside  her. 

"  You  liave  occasioned  me  great  uneasiness,  Signor  lîortoni," 
said  he.  "  When  the  young  women  inform-d  me  that  you  were 
not  in  the  apartment,  and  that  they  did  not  know  what  hml 
become  of  you,  1  sought  y<>u  everywhere,  and  it  was  only  in 
despair  that  1  returned  here  where  I  passed  the  iiiglit,  an<l 
where,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  have  foun<l  you.     I  left  the  ban» 
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in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  and  had  little  idea  that  you  were 
then  close  by  me,  and  under  the  very  nose  of  this  animal  who 
might  have  hurt  you.  Really,  signera,  you  are  very  rash,  and 
j^ou  do  not,  reflect  on  all  the  perils  to  which  you  expose 
yourself." 

"  You  see,  Joseph,"  replied  Consuelo,  "  that  in  my  impru- 
dence Heaven  does  not  abandon  me,  since  it  conducted  me  to 
you.  It  was  Providence  who  caused  me  to  meet  you  yesterday 
morning  by  the  fountain,  when  you  shared  your  good  will  and 
your  bread  with  me,  and  it  was  the  same  Providence  which 
confided  me  this  night  to  your  brotherly  care." 

She  then  related  to  him,  laughing,  the  disagreeable  night 
she  had  passed  in  the  common  room,  and  how  happy  and 
tranquil  she  felt  among  the  cows. 

"  Is  it  true  then,"  said  Joseph,  "that  the  beasts  have  a  more 
agreeable  habitation  and  better  manners  than  those  who  take 
care  of  them?" 

"  That  is  just  whftt  I  was  thinking  of  before  I  fell  asleep  in 
this  manger.  These  animals  caused  mo  neither  terror  nor  dis- 
gust, and  I  blamed  myself  for  having  contracted  so  aristocratic 
habits,  that  the  society  of  my  equals,  and  contact  with  their 
indigence,  has  become  insupportable  to  me.  How  comes  it  so, 
Joseph?  H«  who  is  born  in  poverty,  should  not  experience 
when  he  falls  back  into  it,  the  disdainful  repugnance  to  which 
1  have  yielded,  AVhen  the  heart  is  not  perverted  in  the  lap  of 
luxury,  why  should  one  remain  fastidious,  as  I  have  been  to- 
night in  shunning  the  nauseous  warmth  and  noisy  confusion 
of  this  poor  swarming  human  hive?" 

"  It  is  because  cleanliness,  purity,  and  order  are  doubtless 
wants  of  all  elevated  minds,"  replied  Joseph.  "  Whoever  is 
born  an  artist  has  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good, 
just  as  he  feels  aversion  for  the  hatefal  and  ugly.  And  po- 
verty is  ugly!  I  am  myself  a  peasant;  I  was  born  in  a  cottage. 
But  my  parents  were  artists,  and  our  house  although  small 
was  neat  and  orderly.  It  is  true  that  our  poverty  boi'dcred  on 
comfort,  while  excessive  privation  takes  away  even  the  sense 
of  what  is  better." 

"  Poor  people!"  said  Consuelo,  "if  I  were  rich  I  wouhl  forth- 
with build  tliem  a  house;  and  were  I  a  queen,  I  would  put  down 
these  taxes,  these  Jews,  and  these  monks  who  prey  upon 
them." 

"  If  you  wore  rich  you  would  nover  think  of  it;  if  you  were  a 
(jucen  you  would  not  do  it.     Thus  runs  the  woi'ld." 

"  The  world  runs  very  badly  then." 

"Alas!  yes;  and  without  nnisic,  which  transports  the  soul 
into  an  uU'h]  worM,  w(»  would  b(^  miserable  when  wo  think  of 
what  is  going  on  lid'o  below." 

"  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  being  miserable,  Josej))!,  l)ut  wliat  good 
dof'S  it  do?  it  is  l»etter  to  grow  rich,  and  remain  happy." 

"And  how  is  that  possible,  unless  all  j)Oor  people  were  to 
turn  artists?" 
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"  That  is  not  a  bad  idea,  Jofieph.  If  the  poor  had  a  love  of 
art,  it  •wouM  ennoble  their  sufferings  and  liî^nten  their  misery. 
There  would  then  exist  no  longer  uncleau'.iness,  discourage- 
ment, or  neglect;  and  the  rich  would  no  longer  harass  and 
despise  the  poor,  ^^j'tists,  you  know,  are  always  somewhat 
respected." 

"  Ah!  I  never  thought  of  that  before,"  replied  Hadyn.  "Art 
then  may  have  a  serious  aim,  and  one  truly  useful  to  man- 
kind?" 

"  What  !  did  you  think  it  was  no  better  than  an  amuse- 
ment?" 

■'  Xo,  I  held  it  to  be  a  disease,  a  passion,  a  storm  raging  in 
the  heart,  a  fever  that  communicated  itself  to  others — in  short 
if  you  know  what  it  is,  tell  me." 

"  I  will  tell  you  when  I  find  out  myself,  Joseph;  but  it  is 
something  very  great;  no  doubt  of  that.  Come  let  us  set  out, 
and  do  not  forget  your  violin — your  only  inheritance,  friend 
Beppo,  and  the  foundation  of  our  future  opulence." 

They  commenced  by  making  preparations  for  breakfast, 
which  they  intended  to  eat  upon  the  grass  in  some  romantic 
spot;  but  when  Joseph  pulled  out  his  purs»^  and  proposed  to 
pay,  the  farmer's  ^ife  smiled  and  would  not  hear  of  it.  What- 
ever Consuelo  could  say  she  would  take  nothing,  and  she  even 
watched  her  young  guests  to  see  that  they  slipped  nothing  to 
the  children.  "  '*  Recollect,"  said  she,  with  some  little  evidence 
of  disdain,  "  that  my  husband  is  noble  by  birth,  and  that  mis- 
fortune has  not  so  far  reduced  him  as  to  cause  him  to  sell  his 
hospitality." 

"  This  pride  seems  to  me  rather  superfluous,"  said  Joseph  to 
his  companion  when  they  had  once  more  set  out.  "  There  is 
more  pride  than  charitv  in  the  feeling  which  animates  them." 

"  I  see  nothing  in  it,"'5ai<l  Gonsuelo~  "  but  what  is  charitable, 
and  I  am  ashamed  at  heait  and  repent  to  think  that  I  could 
not  put  up  with  a  house  that  harboured  a  wanderer  like  my- 
self. Ah!  accursed  refinement,  foolish  delicacy  of  the  sfx^led 
children  of  the  world! — thou  art  a  malady,  since  thou  art  health 
to  some  only  at  the  expense  of  others!" 

"  For  a  great  artist  like  you,"  said  .loseph,  "  I  think  you  are 
somewhat  too  sensitive  to  worMly  matters.  Nbnhinks  an  artist 
should  1)6  rather  more  indiff.'n^nt  to  what  does  not  l>eseem  his 
I)rofession.  They  said  in  the  inn  at  Klatau,  where  the."  talke<l 
about  you  and  the  Castle  of  the  Cîiants,  tliat  Count  Alln^rt  of 
J{udolsta<lt  was  a  great  philosopher  with  all  his  eccentricity. 
You  know  very  well,  signora,  that  one  could  not  bo  both  artist 
and  ]>hilosopher,  therefore  you  took  yourself  off.  Do  not 
trouble  yourself  any  mon^  then  with  human  misfortune,  and 
let  us  rcHUHK»  yest<'rdr»v's  los»on." 

"  With  all  iny  heart',  Hoppo;  but  first  learn  that  Count  Al- 
liort  is  a  greater  artist  than  u**  both,  philosopher  as  he  is.' 

"Indeed^*  said  .loseph,  with  a  siirli,  "lie  »i*ein»  to  want 
no  quality  thoti  to  mako  him  belovc<l." 
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"  Nothing  in  my  eyes  but  that  of  being  poor  and  of  huniblo 
birth,"  answered  Consuelo;  and  interested  by  the  attention 
which  Joseph  paid  to  her  remarks,  and  stimukited  by  his  timid 
questions,  she  yielded  to  the  pleasure  she  felt  in  speaking 
openly  and  fully  respecting  her  betrothed.  Each  reply  brought 
ou  a  fresh  explanation,  until  from  one  circumstance  to  another 
she  came  to  relate  minutely  all  the  particulars  of  her  prefer- 
ence for  Albert.  This  confidence  in  a  youth  whom  she  had 
only  known  since  the  preceding  morning,  would,  under  any 
other  circumstances,  have  been  imprudent.  Certainly  these  cir- 
cumstances alone  could  justify  it.  However  Consuelo  yielded 
to  an  iiTesistible  impulse  in  recalling  to  her  own  mind  and  con- 
fiding to  a  friendly  heart  the  virtues  of  her  betrothed.  And  as 
she  spoke  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  she  loved 
Albert  more  than  she  could  have  supposed  ^^'hen  promising  to 
endeavour  to  love  but  him.  Her  imagination  rose  to  a  loftier 
height  the  greater  the  distance  that  intervened;  and  all  that 
was  beautiful,  and  great,  and  excellent  in  his  character,  ap- 
peared in  a  more  brilliant  light  Avheu  she  felt  herself  no  longer 
under  the  necessity  of  hastily  coming  to  a  positive  decision. 
Her  pride  was  soothed  by  the  idea  that  she  could  no  longer  be 
accused  of  ambition,  for  in  flying  him  she  renounced  in  some 
measure  the  worldly  advantages  connected  with  the  proposed 
union.  She  could  therefore  without  shame  or  restraint  yield 
to  the  impulses  of  her  soul.  Anzolcto's  name  never  once 
passed  her  lips,  and  she  felt  with  pleasure  that  she  had  not  once 
thought  of  mentioning  him  in  the  account  of  her  stay  in  Bo- 
hemia, 

These  disclosures,  however  rash  or  misplaced,  brought  about 
the  best  results.  They  made  Joseph  understand  how  much 
Consuolo's  affections  were  pre-occupied;  and  the  vague  hopes 
AV'hich  he  had  ventured  to  cherish,  vanished,  like  dreams,  the 
very  memory  of  which  he  hastened  to  forget.  After  one  or 
two  hours'  silence  which  succeeded  this  animated  conversation, 
ho  formed  the  firm  resolution  to  see  in  Consuelo  neither  a 
beautiful  siren  nor  a  dangerous  companion,  but  a  great  artist 
and  a  noble-minded  woman,  whose  advice  and  friendship  would 
exercise  the  happiest  influence  on  his  life. 

As  much  to  regain  her  confidence  as  to  raise  up  a  barrier 
against  rash  desires,  he  opened  his  heart  to  her,  and  told  her 
how  he  also  was  in  a  manner  engaged.  The  lomnnce  of  his 
afiection  was  h'.HH  poetical  than  tliat  of  (  'onsuelo;  but  he  who 
knows  the  issucof  this  roinaiico  in  Haydn's  after  life,  is  awaro 
tiiat  it  was  not  less  noble-minded  or  loss  pure».  He;  had  evinced 
a  i)reterence  for  the  daughter  of  his  generous  host,  Jveller  the 
barber,  and  the  latter  seeing  this  innocent  attachment,  said  to 
him:  "  Josejth,  1  cenfule  in  thee;  then  dust  appear  to  love  my 
daughter,  and  I  see  tliat  she  is  not  indilli.'rent  to  thee.  If  Ihou 
art  as  honest  and  successful  as  thou  art  grateful  and  laborious, 
tiiou  «halt  1)0  my  .'-oii-in-law."  In  amonient  of  exaggerat('(l 
gratitude,  Jose[»h  ha<l  sworn —pioniised;  and  though  his  be- 
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trothed  did  not  inspire  him  ^v^th  the  least  passion,  he  con- 
sidered himself  bound  to  her  for  ever. 

He  related  all  this  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy,  suggested 
by  the  difference  between  his  actual  position  and  his  intoxicat- 
ing dreams  with  reference  to  Consuelo.  Nevertheless,  the 
latter  looked  upon  it  as  evincing  the  warmth  of  his  attachment 
for  Keller's  daughter.  He  did  not  venture  to  undeceive  her, 
and  consequently  her  esteem  and  confidence  in  Beppo's  good 
faith  increased  proportionately. 

Their  progress  therefore  was  not  interrupted  by  any  of  those 
symptoms  of  love,  which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  a 
tete-a-tete  journey  of  two  amiable,  intelligent,  and  sympathetic 
young  persons  for  fifteen  days  together,  although  Joseph  felt 
-not  the  slightest  love  for  Keller's  daughter.  He  allowed  the 
fidelity  of  his  conscience  to  be  taken  for  that  of  his  heart,  and 
though  his  bosom  chafed,  he  knew  so  well  how  to  subdue  his 
feelings,  that  his  unsuspecting  companion  never  had  the  least 
suspicion  of  the  truth.  When  Haydn  in  his  old  age  read  the 
first  book  of  Rousseau's  Confessions,  he  smiled  thi'ough  his 
tears  as  he  recalled  to  mind  his  journey  through  the  Boehmer 
Wald  with  Consuelo — trembling  love  and  pious  innocence 
their  only  guardians. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Haydn  never  had  reason  to  regret  his  journey,  nor  the  suf- 
ferings to  which  it  had  subjected  him,  for  he  made  considerable 
progress  in  Italian,  and  aequh-ed  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  music  than  he  ever  had  before.  During  their  long  halts  in 
the  shady  recesses  of  the  Boehmer  AValtl,  the  young  artists 
revealed  to  each  other  all  their  genius  and  skill.  Thougii 
«Joseph  Haydn  sang  well,  and  played  agreeably  on  the  viofin 
and  other  instruments,  ht*  soon  saw,  when  listening  to  Con- 
suelo, that  she  was  infinitely  his  superior,  and  that  she  could 
make  him  an  excellent  artist  without  Porpora's  aid.  But 
Haydn's  ambition  was  not  confined  to  singing  nuM'ely,  and 
Consuelo,  seeing  him  so  backward  as  to  the  practical  part, 
while  in  theory  he  was  so  lofty  and  correct,  said  to  him 
one  day,  smiling;  "I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  right  to  confine 
you  to  vocal  music,  for,  if  you  once  becomo  attached  to  thi' 
profession  of  singer,  you  will  perhaps  sacrifice  to  it  the  still 
Iiigher  powers  which  you  ]K)ssess.  Let  me  look  at  your  com- 
position. Notwithstanding  my  long  and  arduous  study  of 
counterpoint  with  so  seven'  a  master  as  Porpora,  what  I  have 
leanuîd  only  sulfices  to  eualile  me  to  understand  th>'  creations 
of  genius,  and  1  have  no  longer  time,  even  liad  I  sutlicii'nt 
ability,    to   protluce   original  work?*;    whereas,   if  you   indecil 

{>ossess  creative  power,  you  sliould  follow  this  path,  and  only 
ook  upon  sin<;ing  and  instrumentation  I'.s  materials." 

Since  Hayffn  had  met  Consuelo,  hr«  had,  in  fact,  thought 
only  of  becoming  a  singer.     To  follow  or  live  near  her,  to  find 
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lier  everywhere  in  his  wandering  life,  had  hecome  his  ardent 
dream  during  the  last  few  days.  He  therefore  hesitated  to 
shov/  her  his  first  manuscript,  although  he  had  it  with  him, 
having  written  it  out  before  going  to  Pilsen.  He  feared  equally 
to  appear  deficient  as  to  display  talents  that  might  induce  him 
to  combat  his  desire  to  be  a  singer.  However  he  yielded  at 
last,  and  half  willingly  and  half  reluctantly  he  allowed  her  to 
get  possession  of  the  mysterious  manuscript.  It  was  a  little 
sonata  for  the  harpsichord,  which  he  intended  for  his  pupils. 
Consuelo  read  it  with  her  eyes,  while  Joseph  maiwelled  to  see 
her  comprehend  it  as  easily  as  if  she  had  heard  him  play  it. 
She  afterwards  made  him  try  different  passages  on  the  violin, 
and  sang  those  herself  which  were  practicable  for  tlie  voice. 
I  know  not  if  Consuelo  divined  from  this  trifle  the  future 
author  of  The  Creation,  and  so  many  other  remarkable  works; 
but  assuredly  she  foresaw  in  him  an  able  master,  and  said,  as 
she  returned  his  manuscript: — 

"Courage,  Beppo!  thou  art  already  a  distinguished  artist, 
and  mayest  be  a  distinguished  composer,  if  thou  wilt  only 
study.  "Thou  hast  ideas,  that  is  certain;  with  these  and 
science  much  may  be  done.  Acquire  science,  therefore,  and 
let  us  triumph  over  Porpora's  temper;  for  he  is  the  master  that 
you  require.  But  think  no  longer  of  the  stage  ;  thy  place  is 
elsewhere,  and  thy  baton  of  command  is  the  pen.  Thou  must 
not  obey,  but  rule.  When  you  may  become  the  animating 
soul,  would  you  rank  yourself  among  the  machinery?  Come 
then,  thou  maestro  in  the  bud!  study  shakes  and  cadences  no 
more:  only  study  where  you  are  to  place  them  in  your  compo- 
sitions, and  not  how  they  are  to  be  executed.  This  concerns 
your  very  humble  servant  and  subordinate,  -who  requests  from 
you  the  post  of  prima  donna  in  the  first  mezzo-soprano  part 
that  you  intend  to  write." 

"  Oh,  Consuelo  de  mi  Alma!"  exclaimed  Joseph,  transpoiied 
with  joy  flnd  hope;  "write  for  you? — be  understood  and  expressed 
by  yon'i — what  glory  I  what  ambition  !  But,  no,  it  is  madness — 
it  is  a  dream!  Teach  me  to  sing.  I  would  rather  study  to 
render  according  to  your  genius  and  feeling  the  ideas  of  others, 
than  to  sully  your  divine  lips  by  placing  in  them  accents  un- 
worthy of  you." 

"Come,  come,"  said  Consuelo,  "a  truce  to  ceremony.  Im- 
provise a  little,  sometimes  on  Û\o  violin,  sometimes  with  your 
voice.  It  is  thus  that  inspiration  Hows  from  the  lips  and  from 
the  points  of  one's  fingers.  1  shall  see  if  you  have  witliin  you 
the  divine  impulse,  or  if  you  are  merely  an  echo  of  the  thoughts 
of  others." 

]  laydn  obcycnl.  She  observed  witli  pleasure  that  he  was  not 
learned,  and  that  there  was  youth,  freshness,  and  ability  in 
his  ideas.  She  encouraged  him  more  an<l  more,  and  henceforth 
would  only  teach  him  to  sing  in  older  as  she  said  to  ])()int  out 
to  him  in  what  manner  the  voice  i)arts  should  be  introduced. 

They  amused  themselves  afterwards  with  little  Italian  ducts, 
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Vhich  she  taujjht  him,  and  Avhich  he  learned  by  heart.  "  If  we 
want  money,"  said  she,  "  before  om*  jom-uey  is  finished,  we  can 
very  well  sing  a  little  by  the  way.  Besides,  the  police  may 
put' us  to  the  trial,  in  order  to  see  that  we  are  none  of  those 
wandering  cut-purses  (alas I  too  numerous)  who  dishonour  the 
profession!  Let  us  be  prepared  for  every  casualty.  My  voice. 
Keeping  in  contralto  passages,  may  very  well  pass  for  ihat  of 
a  boy  before  it  is  broken.  You  must  also  learn  a  few  airs  on 
the  violin  in  order  to  accompany  me.  You  will  find  that  it  is  no 
bad  study.  These  popular  melodies  are  full  of  nerve  and  ori- 
ginality, and  as  to  my  old  Spanish  ballads,  they  aie  perfect 
gems  of  originality  and  genius.  Turn  them  to  account,  roy 
dear  maestro;  ideas  beget  ideas.'' 

-  These  were  enchanting  days  for  Ilaydn.  It  was  then  per- 
haps that  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  those  infantile  and 
delightful  compositions  which  he  afterwards  composed  for  the 
amusement  of  the  young  Princess  Esterhazy.  Consuelo  intro- 
duced into  her  lessons  such  gaiety,  grace,  and  animation,  that 
the  good  Joseph,  recalled  once  more  to  the  happy  and  innocent 
pi.'tulance  of  youth,  forgot  his  privations  and  his  disquietude, 
and  only  longed  that  this  wandering  education  might  never 
cease. 

We  do  not  intend  to  describe  accurately  their  route.  As  we 
are  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  paths  of  the  Boehmer 
Wald,  we  should  only  lead  the  reader  astray  were  we  to  attem})t 
to  trace  it  from  the  confused  record  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  us.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  first  half  of  their  journey  was, 
upon  the  whole,  more  agreeable  than  otherwise,  until  an  ad- 
venture befel  them  which  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence. 

They  had  followed  the  northern  bank  of  the  Moldau  from 
its  source,  both  because  it  was  less  frequented  and  seemed 
more  picturesque.  They  had  hvcu  descending  therefore  dur- 
ing cue  entire  day  the  steep  ravine  which  ext4'nd«.'d  parallel 
with  the  Danube,  but  when  they  rcachi-d  the  heights  of 
Schenau,  and  saw  the  mountain  chain  sinking  to  the  level  of 
the  plain,  they  regretted  that  they  h;v<l  not  foilowe<l  the  other 
bauK  of  tlie  river,  and,  c<)nse<jUL'ntly,  the  opposite  ciiain.  whose 
lofty  peaks  they  saw  in  tlie  distance  tnkinij  the  <lireotion  of 
liavaria.  Those  w<)o<ly  mciuntains  oU'ered  tln-m  more  natiu-al 
shelter  and  romantic  haiting-phues  than  the  valleys  of  Bo- 
hemia. l>)ui-ing  their  pauses  by  day  in  the  forest,  they  amused 
themselves  by  snaring  small  birds,  and  when,  their  siesta  being 
at  an  end,  they  found  their  snares  filled  with  game,  they  cix»keti 
them  in  th<;  open  air,  ami  found  their  repji&t  sumptuous.  They 
spareil  only  t\ui  nightingales,  as  they  professed  to  oonsitler  them 
as  professional  brethren. 

The  j)(«)r  <-hildrcn  therefoie  procee<led  in  search  of  a  ford; 
but  the  liver  w.is  ra})id,  bortlered  by  steep  banks,  and  swollen 
by  tile  rains.  They  came  at  length  to  a  sort  of  pier,  to  which 
was  moonul  a  boat  in  charge  of  a  rhiM.  They  hesitat*'*!  to 
approach  it,  as  they  saw  soverai  people  before  them  barji^aining 
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for  a  passage.  Those  men,  after  taking  leave  of  each  other, 
separated,  three  proceeding  to  the  north,  while  two  entered  the 
boat.  This  determined  Consuelo.  "  We  must  meet  stran- 
gers," said  she,  "either  on  the  right  or  left;  therefore  it  is 
just  as  well  to  cross  at  once." 

Haydn  hesitated  a  little,  and  was  assuring  her  that  these 
people  looked  ill,  and  were  otherwise  noisy  and  savage,  when 
one  of  them,  as  if  to  contradict  this  unfavourable  impression, 
stopped  the  boat  and  cried  to  Consuelo  in  German  with  an 
air  of  mingled  gaiety  and  benevolence,  "  Come,  my  child,  get 
in,  the  boat  is  not  very  heavy,  and  we  can  easily  take  you  with 
us  if  you  choose." 

"Many  thanks,  sir,"  replied  Haydn;  "we  shall  take  advan- 
tage of  your  kind  permission." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  the  one  who  had  spoken,  and  whom  his 
companion  called  Herr  Mayer,  "jump  in." 

Hardly  had  Joseph  entered  the  boat  when  he  remarked  that 
the  strangers  gazed  at  Consuelo  and  himself  with  marked 
attention  and  curiosity.  Herr  Mayer's  face,  however,  seemed 
animated  only  by  gaiety  and  good  nature.  His  voice  was 
agreeable,  his  manners  polished,  and  Consuelo  felt  assured  by 
his  grey  hairs  and  paternal  aspect. 

"  You  are  a  musician,  my  lad?"  said  he  to  the  latter. 

"  At  your  service,  worthy  sir,"  replied  Joseph. 

"  You  also  ?"  said  Herr  Mayer  to  Joseph,  and  then  pointing 
to  Consuelo,  "this  is  doubtless  your  brother,"  added  he. 

"  Xo,  sir,  he  is  a  friend,"  replied  Joseph  ;  "  we  are  not 
oven  from  the  same  country,  and  he  understands  very  little 
German." 

"To  what  country  then  does  he  belong?"  continued  Herr 
Mayer,  still  looking  at  Consuelo. 

"To  Italy,  sir,"  replied  Haydn. 

"Venetian,  Genoese,  lloman,  Neapolitan,  or  Calabrian?" 
said  Herr  Mayer,  pronouncing  each  name  in  its  peculiar  dialect 
with  admirable  exactness. 

"  Oh,  sir!  I  see  that  you  can  speak  with  all  kinds  of  Ita- 
lians," said  Consuelo,  at  length,  not  wishing  to  make  herself 
remarkable  by  remaining  longer  silent;  "  I  am  from  Venice." 

"Ah,  that  is  a  lovely  country!"  replied  Horr  Mayer,  imme- 
(liat(;ly  using  the  dialect  so  familiar  to  Consuelo.  "Is  it  long 
sinco  you  left  itî"' 

"  Only  six  months." 

"  And  you  travol  about  the  country  playing  the  violin  ?" 

"No;  he  plays,"  said  Consuelo,  pointing  to  Joseph,  "and  I 
sing." 

"And  you  play  on  no  instrument— neither  hautboy,  flute, 
nor  tamlxtuiine?" 

"  No;  it  would  bo  U80I0SS." 

"lîut  ifyou  arc  a  Lcood  musician  you  could  easily  learn:  is 
not  that  HO?" 

"  Oh,  certainly;  if  it  were  necessary." 
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"  But  you  would  not  care  about  it?"* 

"So;  I  would  rather  sing." 

"  And  you  are  right  ;  nevertheless,  you  will  be  forced  to  quit 
it  or  change  your  profession,  at  least  for  some  time." 

"AVhy  so,  sir?" 

"  Because  your  voice  will  soon  break,  if  it  have  not  already 
done  so.     How  old  are  vou — fourteen  or  fifteen  at  most?" 

"  Something  like  that." 

"  "Well,  then,  before  a  year  is  past  you  will  sing  like  a  little 
frog,  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  you  will  once  more  become 
a  nightingale.  It  is  a  trying  period  from  childhood  to  youth. 
Sometimes  the  voice  is  iost  vriih  the  approach  of  manhood. 
In  your  place,  I  would  learn  to  play  on  the  fife  ;  you  could 
always  gain  a  living." 

"  I'shall  see  to  it,  should  it  come  to  pass." 

"And  you,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  Hen-  Mayer,  addressing 
Joseph  in  German  ;  ''  do  you  play  only  the  violin?" 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  replied  Joseph,  becoming  confident  in  his 
turn  on  seeing  that  the  good  Mayer  in  no  way  embarrassed 
Consuelo  ;  "  I  play  a  little  on  different  instruments." 

"  Which,  for  instance  ?" 

"  The  piano,  the  harp,  the  flute — in  short,  a  little  on  ever}'- 
thing." 

"A\'ith  such  talents,  you  are  ^v^ong  to  wander  about  thus: 
it  is  a  rude  calling.  And  I  perceive  that  your  companion,  who 
is  still  younger  and  more  delicate  than  yourself,  limps  already." 

"  Do  you  think  so?"  said  Joseph,  who  in  fact  had  only  too 
plainly  observed  it,  although  Consuelo  would  not  confess  that 
her  feet  were  swollen  and  painful. 

"  I  saw  that  it  was  with  ditiiculty  he  got  into  the  boat," 
replied  Mayor. 

*•  What  would  you  have,  siri"*'  said  Haydn,  assuming  a 
philosopliical  air;  "we  cannot  have  everything,  and  when  we 
suffer — why,  wo  must  suffer." 

'•  But  when  you  can  live  more  happily  and  more  respectably 
by  remaining  in  one  fixed  place,  is  it  not  better?  1  do  not  like 
to  see  intelligent  and  gentle  lads  as  you  appear,  going  about 
thus.  Believe  one  who  has  children  of  his  own,  my  young 
friends,  and  who  probably  will  never  see  you  again.  It  destroys 
both  health  and  happiness  to  seek  atler  adventures  in  this  way; 
remember  what  I  say." 

"Thanks  for  your  good  advice,"  repli»Ml  Consuelo,  \^nth  an 
afft'ctiniKvto  smile,  "  we  shall  ])crhaps  avail  oursolves  of  it." 

"  Goil  preserve  you,  mv  little  gondolier,"  said  Mayer  to  Con- 
.«Uflo.  who  had  mechanically  tiiken  an  oar  and  commcnciHi, 
according  to  her  Venetian  habits,  to  urge  forward  the  boat. 

The  bark  touched  the  shore  at  last,  not  however  without 
having  boen  swept  down  the  river  a  consi<lerable  distance  by 
the  strength  of  the  runcnt.  Herr  Mayer  ba»le  them  a  friendly 
adieu,  while  his  silent  comrmle  paid  the  jiire  of  the  boat. 
After  suitable  thanks,  Consuelo  and  Jos«^ph  struck  into  a  path 
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■which  led  to  the  mountains,  -while  their  late  companions  kept 
along  the  level  margin  of  the  river. 

"  That  Mayer  seems  an  honest  fellow,"  said  Consuelo,  look- 
ing back  once  more  ere  he  disappeared  from  their  sight;  "  I 
am  sure  he  is  a  good  father." 

"  He  is  both  inquisitive  and  a  babbler,"  replied  Joseph,  "and 
I  am  rejoiced  you  are  fi'eed  from  his  cross-questions." 

"  Like  all  persons  who  have  travelled  much,  he  likes  to  con- 
verse. He  is  doubtless  a  cosmopolitan,  at  least  if  one  may 
judge  from  his  skill  in  languages.  Of  what  countrv  can  he 
be?" 

"  He  seems  a  native  of  Saxony,  although  he  speaks  the 
Austrian  dialect  uncomaionly  well.  He  is  probably  from  the 
north  of  G-ermany:  a  Prussian  perhaps." 

"  So  much  the  worse;  I  do  not  like  the  Prussians,  and  King 
Frederick  still  less,  after  all  I  have  heard  of  him  at  the  Castle 
of  the  Giants." 

"  In  that  case  you  will  be  pleased  at  Vienna,  for  there  this 
philosophic  and  warlike  king  has  no  partisans." 

Thus  conversing  they  advanced  into  the  forest  by  paths 
which  sometimes  were  lost  amid  the  pine-trees,  and  sometimes 
led  along  the  scarp  of  the  hills.  Consuelo  found  these  Car- 
pathian mountains  more  agreeable  than  sublime;  she  had 
frequently  crossed  the  Alps,  and  could  not  comprehend  Joseph's 
transports,  who  had  never  seen  such  majestic  peaks  before. 
The  latter's  impressions,  therefore,  found  vent  in  enthusiastic 
praises,  Avhile  Consuelo  was  inore  disposed  for  reverie.  Be- 
sides, Consuelo  was  di'eadfuUy  tired,  and  did  her  utmost  to 
conceal  her  fatigue  from  Joseph,  in  order  not  to  give  him  any 
fresh  uneasiness. 

They  rested  for  some  hours,  and  after  a  slight  repast,  en- 
livened by  music,  they  set  out  once  more  at  sunset.  13 ut  soon 
Consuelo,  although  she  had  often  bathed  her  delicate  feet  in 
the  crystal  sti'eani,  like  the  heroines  of  romance,  felt  her  feet 
bruised  against  the  stones,  and  was  obliged  pej'force  to  dedaro 
that  her  strength  would  not  suilice  for  the  night's  journey. 
Unhappily  the  country'  was  (juite  deserted  on  that  side;  there 
was  no  monastery,  not  so  much  as  a  cabin  or  a  chalet  to  be 
seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  Moldau.  Joseph  was  in  despair. 
Tho  night  was  too  cold  to  permit  them  to  sleep  in  the  open  aii-. 
At  length  through  an  ojx^ning  between  two  hills  they  perceived 
lights  at  the  foot  of  an  op]>o8it(!  declivity.  'JMie  vall(>y  towai'ds 
which  they  descended  was  Bavaria,.  Jiutthe  town  whit'htliey 
disctrned  was  further  oil'  than  they  had  at  ftrst  imagined,  and 
it  aj)peared  to  the  unhaj^py  .Joseph  that  it  receded  in  propor- 
tion as  tiiey  advanced.  To  crown  their  misfortunes,  the 
weath(!r  changed,  and  a  small  cold  i-ain  began  to  fall.  In  a 
few  moments  the  air  became  so  thick  that  the  lights  disap- 
peai'ed,  and  our  travellers  having  ariived,  not  without  danger 
and  dilliculties,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  knew  not  how  to 
direct  their  course.     'I'hcv  were  on  a  t/ilerablv  broad  and  level 
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road  however,  and  they  continued  to  drag  along  their  weary 
limbs,  still  descending,  when  they  heard  the  noise  of  an  ap  - 
proaching  can-iage.  Joseph  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  directions 
respecting  the  road,  and  the  possibility  of  jinding  an  asylum 
for  the  night. 

"Who  goes  there?"  replied  a  loud  voice;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  they  heard  the  click  gf  a  pistol.  "  Be  off,  or  I  will  blow 
your  brains  out" 

"AVo  are  not  veiy  dangerous  opponents,"  said  Joseph,  with- 
out being  disconcerted.  "  AVe  are  only  two  poor  youths  who 
ask  our  way." 

"Ha!"  cried  another  voice,  which  Consuelo  recognised  as 
that  of  the  good  Herr  Mayer,  "  if  these  are  not  my  little  com- 
panions of  the  morning!  I  recognise  the  accent  of  the  eldest. 
Are  you  there,  too,  my  little  gondolier?"  he  added  in  Venetian, 
addressing  Consuelo. 

"  I  am,"  she  repUed  in  the  same  dialect.  "  We  have  lost  our 
way,  and  we  wish  to  know  where  we  can  find  a  stable  or  a 
palace  where  we  might  obtain  shelter.     Tell  us  if  you  know." 

"  Oh,  my  poor  children,"  replied  Herr  Maver,  "  you  are  ten 
long  miles,'  at  least,  from  any  habitation.  Vou  will  not  find 
even  a  dog-kennel  all  along  these  mountams.  But  I  pity  you  ; 
get  into  my  carriage,  I  can  give  you  two  places  without  incon- 
venience.    Come,  no  ceremony — get  in." 

"Oh!  sir,  you  are  a  groat  deal  too  good,"  said  Consm-lo, 
touched  by  the  good  man's  kindness;  "  but  you  are  going  north- 
wards, and  we  towards  Austria." 

"'So;  I  am  going  to  the  west.  In  an  hour  at  most  I  shall 
set  you  down  at  Biberach.  You  can  spend  the  night  there, 
and  to-morrow  you  may  reach  Austria.  It  will  even  shorten 
your  journey.  Come,  decide;  if  you  do  not  prefer  the  rain, 
and  wish  to  keep  us  back." 

*'  Courage,  then!"  said  Consuelo,  in  an  under  tone  to  Joseph  ; 
and  they  got  into  the  carriago.  They  obsrrved  that  there  wen' 
three  pjissengcrs;  two  before,  one  ot"  whom  drove;  the  other, 
who  Av.is  Herr  Mayer,  sat  behind.  Consuelo  took  a  comer; 
Joseph  the  mi<ldl<'.  The  spacious  vehicle  had  room  for  six 
persons.  The  h(»rse,  who  was  ;i  powerful  bmt(\  lashed  bv  a 
vigorous  hand  d:irted  forward,  jingling  the  bells  on  his  collar, 
and  tossing  his  head  with  impatience. 

ciiai»ti:r  X. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  it  was  a  dreary  calling,"  said  Herr  Mayor. 
resumiupT  the  coîiversation  when'  lie  had  left  oil*  in  the  morn- 
ing. "  When  the  sun  shines  all  is  well;  but  the  sun  do«'s  not 
alwavs  shine,  and  voiir  <lestiny  is  mutable  as  the  atmosphm'." 
"  What  destiny  f.-*  not  variable  and  uticertain^"  nplie«l  Con- 
suelo; "  when  the  sky  lowers,  heaven  throws  benev<»U'nt  heart.-* 
in  our  way.  It  should  bo  the  last  thini;  in  our  thoughts,  then, 
to  accuse  Providence  just  now."" 
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"  You  are  witty,  my  young  fi-iend,"  said  Mayer,  "  but  you 
are  from  that  beautiful  land  where  all  are  so.  Believe  me,  how- 
ever, my  young  friend,  that  neither  your  wit  nor  your  fine 
voice  would  preserve  you  from  statving  in  these  dreary  Aus- 
trian provinces.  Were  I  in  your  place,  I  would  seek  fortune 
and  preferment  under  some  great  prince." 

"And  under  whom?"  said  Consuelo,  surprised  at  this  remark. 

"  Faith  I  do  not  know  ;  there  are  several." 

"But  is  not  the  Queen  of  Plungary  a  great  i:>rincess?"  said 
Hadyn;  "  and  is  not  one  protected  in  her  States?" 

"Doubtless,"  replied  Mayer,  "  but  her  ]\xajesty Maria  Theresa 
detests  music,  and  you  would  be  expelled  from  Vienna  were 
you  to  appear  there  as  wandering  troubadours  as  you  are." 

Just  then  Consuelo  saw  at  a  little  distance,  in  some  low 
lying  land,  the  lights  which  she  had  already  perceived,  and 
she  pointed  them  out  to  Joseph,  who  forthwith  professed  a 
desire  to  get  down,  in  order  to  pursue  the  nearest  route  to 
Biberach. 

"  Those  lights,"  replied  Herr  Mayer,  "  are  no  other  than 

*  Will-o'-the- Wisp,'  and  many  a  traveller  have  thej'-  engulphed 
in  those  dangerous  morasses.  Have  you  never  seen  them  be- 
fore?" 

"  Yes,  often  on  the  lagunes  of  Venice,  as  well  as  on  the  lakes 
of  Bohemia." 

Herr  Mayer  discoursed  for  a  long  time  to  the  young  people 
on  the  necessity  of  establishing  tliem selves,  and  on  the  few 
resources  they  would  meet  with  in  Vienna,  without  however 
mentioning  where  he  would  advise  them  to  go  in  pi'eference. 
At  first  Joseph  was  struck  with  his  perseverance,  and  feared  he 
had  discovered  his  companion's  sex;  but  the  apparent  sincerity 
with  which  Herr  i\Iayer  addressed  her  as  a  youth,  and  even 
advised  her  to  go  into  tlie  army,  restored  his  serenity,  and  he 
concluded  that  the  good  Mayer  was  one  of  these  easy  going 
souls  who  reflect  all  day  long  on  whatever  comes  into  their  head 
first.  Consuelo  for  her  part  took  him  for  a  schoolmaster,  or 
Protestant  clergyman,  full  of  reform,  education,  and  con- 
versions. 

After  proceeding  for  about  an  hour  they  arrived  at  Biberach, 
but  the  iiight  was  so  dai'k  that  they  al)Solutcly  could  not  see. 
The  carriage  stopped  before  an  inn,  and  Mayer  was  imunnliately 
addn'ssod  by  two  men,  who  took  him  .•\si*d(\  AVhen  they  re- 
turned to  the  kitchon  wh(!rc  Consuelo  and  Joseph  were  diyirig 
and  wai-ming  tlicmsolves  by  the  fire,  Joseph  recognised  tlie 
two  individuals  fi'om  whom  they  had  separated  on  the  left 
bank  of  tlic  Moldau.  The  first  liad  hut  one  eye;  the  second, 
nlthougli  not  dcliciont  in  tiiis  I'csjx'ct,  was  not  a.  bit  liandsomei- 
fm  that  account.  1'ho  man  wlu)  had  crossf^l  the  river  Avith 
J  Terr  Mayer,  and  who  had  leturnod  with  him  in  the  carriage, 
now  advanced;  the  fourth  did  not  malv(i  liis  ajipcarance. 

They  all  chattere<l  in  a  dialect  which  Consuelo,  although  ac- 

•  juainted  with  so  many  languages,  could  notmakoout.     Alayer 
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appeared  to  exercise  authority  over  the  others,  for  after  an 
animated  discussion  in  a  low  voice,  at  the  end  of  which  he  gave 
them  some  direction,  they  disappeared  ;  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  whom  Consuelo,  m  speakinçr  of  him  to  Joseph,  called 
the  Silent,  and  who  had  never  left  Herr  ?»Iayer. 

Haydn  was  preparing  to  serve  theh  frugal  supper,  on  the 
comer  of  the  tahle  in  the  kitchen,  when  Hen*  Mayer  returning, 
invited  them  to  share  his  repast,  and  pressed  them  so  kindly 
that  they  did  not  venture  to  refuse.  Nevertheless  Consuelo 
partook  with  reserve  of  her  host's  good  cheer,  while  the  eager 
attention  of  the  sei-vants  to  his  numerous  wants,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  wine  which  he  drank,  obliged  her  to  abate  a  little  the 
elevated  opinion  she  had  formed  of  his  apost«hc  virtues.  She 
was  particularly  shocked  at  the  eagerness  which  he  manifested 
to  make  Joseph  and  herself  drink  more  than  they  wished, 
and  the  vulgar  and  boisterous  gaiety  with  which  he  prevented 
them  from  mixing  their  ^\•ine  with  water.  She  began  to  grow 
still  more  uneasy,  however,  when  Joseph,  taking  rather  more 
than  he  should,  whether  from  fatigue  or  inattention,  grew 
more  communicative  and  animated  than  she  could  have 
wished.  At  last  she  grew  displeased  when  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  warnings  which  she  gave  him  with  her  elbow, 
and  snatching  away  the  glass,  which  Mayer  was  about  to  fill 
again — 

'*  Xo,  sir,''  said  she,  "  we  shall  not  imitate  you,  if  you  please; 
it  is  not  fit  that  we  should," 

"  You  are  strange  musicians!"  said  Mayer,  laughing,  with  his 
frank  and  careless  air.  "  Musiciansthat  do  not  drink  !  You  arc 
the  first  of  the  kind  that  I  have  met  with!" 

"And  you,  sir?"  said  Joseph.  "Arc  you  not  a  musician  f 
I  wager  you  are  !  Devil  take  me  if  I  don't  think  you  are  chapel- 
master  U)  some  Saxon  prince!" 

"  Perhaps  I  am."  replied  Mayer,  smiling.  "  and  hence  the 
sympathy  which  I  feel  for  you,  my  children." 

"  If  you  be  a  chapel-master,  sir,"  replied  Consuelo,  "there  is 
too  great  a  distance  between  your  powers  antl  ours — poor  wan- 
dering singers  that  we  are — to  inten^st  you  much." 

"  There  is  many  a  wandering  singer  who  has  more  talent 
than  one  might  imagine."  said  Mayer,  "and  there  are  very 
greatmasters — even  the  chapel-masters  of  the  fir>t  sovereigns  in 
tlie  world — who  have  begun  in  this  manner,  AVhat  if  1  were  to 
tell  YOU  that  I  heard  this  morning  on  the  mountain's  brow,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  MoMa'i,  two  charming  voices,  which  per- 
formed a  pretty  Italian  dwt,  accompaniei  with  deligbtful  :\rj\ 
even  scientific  ritoniellas  on  the  violin?  Well!  this  is  what  liaj»- 
pencil  to  me  while  I  breakfasted  this  morning  between  nine  ami 
ten  on  a  green  slope  with  my  friends.  But  when  the  musician^4 
who  thus  delighted  me  descended  the  hill,  what  wa.s  my  sur- 
prise to  see  two  young  people,  one  dressed  as  a  ])ea8ant.  the 
other  plainer  and  simpler,  and  without  nnich  distinction  in 
his  appearance!     l>o  not  be  ashamed  or  sur]trised  then  at  the 
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good  will  which  I  have  displayed  towards  you,  but  do  me 
the  favour  to  driuk  to  the  muses,  our  mutual  and  divine 
patronesses." 

"  Sir! — maestro!"  exclaimed  the  happy  Joseph,  quite  won 
over,"  let  me  pledge  you.  Oh!  you  are  a  real  musician,  I  am 
certain,  since  you  have  been  delighted  wdth  the  talent  of  Signer 
Bertoni,  my  companion." 

"  No,  you  shall  drink  no  more,"  said  Consuolo,  impatiently 
snatching  away  his  glass,  "  nor  I  either,"  added  she,  turnnig 
her  own  down  also.  "  We  have  only  our  voices  to  trust  to  for 
our  support,  Ilerr  Professor,  and  wine  spoils  the  voice;  you 
should  encourage  us  to  keep  sober,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
intoxicate  us." 

"  You  speak  reasonably,"  said  Mayer,  replacing  the  decanter 
on  the  table.  "  Yes,  let  us  take  care  of  the  voice.  It  was  w^ell 
said.  You  have  more  prudence  than  yom-  age  would  lead  one 
to  expect,  friend  Bertoni;  and  I  am  delighted  to  have  witnessed 
this  proof  of  your  self-denial.  You  will  get  on  well,  I  see,  not 
only  from  your  prudence,  but  your  talents.  You  will  succeed 
triumphantly,  and  I  shall  have  the  honour  and  the  pleasure  of 
contributing  to  your  success." 

Hereupon  the  pretended  professor,  throwing  himself  back  in- 
to his  chair  in  an  easy  position,  and  speaking  with  an  air  of 
the  utmost  sincerity  and  good  nature,  offered  to  bring  them  to 
Dresden,  where  he  would  procure  them  lessons  from  the  cele- 
brated Hasse,  and  the  protection  of  the  Queen  of  Poland  and 
the  electoral  Princess  of  Saxony. 

This  Pj-incess,  INIaria  Antoinette  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  I.  and  married  to  x\ugustus  III.  King  of  Po- 
land, had  been  a  pupil  of  Porpora's.  There  was  a  rivah-y  ex- 
isting between  his  master  and  the  Saxon  (as  Hasse  was  named), 
for  the  favours  of  the  dilettante  sovereign,  which  was  the  ori- 
ginal cause  of  their  deep  enmity.  Even  had  Consuclo  been  in- 
clined to  seek  preferment  in  the  north  of  Germany,  she  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  chosen  to  appear  at  this  court,  Avhore  she 
would  have  been  opposed  to  the  school  and  the  coterie  which 
had  triumphed  over  her  master.  She  had  heard  enough  from 
the  latter  in  his  moments  of  bittcj'ness  and  resentment,  to  have 
little  inclination  in  any  case  to  follow  the  advice  of  I'rbfessor 
Mayer. 

As  to  Joseph,  his  position  was  very  different.  Intoxicated 
by  the  good  clioer,  he  imagined  he  had  discovered  in  Herr 
Mayer  a  i)owei-rul  i)r()tcctor  and  the  ])romoter  of  his  future 
fortune.  Ho  did  not  indeed  foj-  a  moiuont  di-eam  of  abandon- 
ing Consuelo  to  follow  this  new  friend,  but  excited  as  he  was, 
lie  gave  him.H(ilf  up  to  the  hope  of  one  day  meeting  him  again. 


He  trusted  firmlv  in  his  benevolent  intentions,  and  wannly 

Then  U'a\  away  by  his  extravagant  joy,  betook 

his   violin,  and  played  coniplctelv  at  random.     Herr  Mayer, 


whether  unwilling  to  annoy  liini  'l)y  observing  his  false  notes, 
or  whether,  as  Couauelo  thought,  he  was  so  iadiilerent  a  nui- 
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sician  as  not  to  observe  them,  only  applauded  him  the  more. 
Indeed  his  error  with  regard  to  her  sex,  though  he  had  heard 
her  sing,  showed  her  clearly  that  he  had  not  a  very  correct  ear, 
since  he  had  been  as  easily  imposed  upon  as  some  village  trum- 
peter or  player  on  the  trombone. 

Hen"  Mayer  still  continued  to  press  them  to  accompany  him 
to  Dresden.  Joseph,  though  he  refused,  indeed  appeared  highly 
liattered  at  the  olfers,  and  promised  so  vannly  to  go  there  as 
soon  as  possible,  that  Consuelo  was  forced  to  undeceive  HeiT 
Mayer  respecting  the  possibility  of  such  an  arrangement.  "  He 
cannot  think  of  it  at  present,"  said  she  in  a  very  decided  tone. 
"  You  know,  Joseph,"  she  added,  "  that  cannot  be,  as  you 
have  other  designs  in  view."  Hf.^ir  Mayer  repeated  his  seduc- 
tive offers,  and  was  sui-prised  to  find  her  unassailable,  as  well 
as  Joseph,  whose  reason  retmned  the  moment  Signor  Beitoni 
o]jened  his  lips. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the  silent  traveller, 
who  had  joined  them  but  for  a  short  time  at  supper,  appeared 
at  the  door,  and  called  HeiT  flayer,  who  left  the  room  \inth 
him;  and  Consuclo  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  scold 
Joseph  for  his  easy  croduhty  in  listening,  under  the  influence 
of  wine,  to  the  fine  woi-ds  oi  any  chance  companion. 

'•  Whatl  have  I  done  anything  \n:ong,  then?''  said  Joseph, 
frightened. 

*•  ^o,"  replied  she;  "  but  it  is  wrong  to  be  so  intimato  with 
strangers.  By  dint  of  staring  at  me  they  will  soon  perceive, 
or  at  least  susi>ect,  that  I  am  not  what  I  appear:  although  I 
rubbed  my  hands  with  crayons  to  darken  them,  and  endea- 
voured to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  under  the  table, 
it  would  have  becu  easy  to  see  how  weak  tiiey  were,  if  happily 
these  two  gentlemen  had  not  been  so  absorbed,  one  by  his 
bottle  and  the  other  by  his  talk.  The  most  prudent  thing  we 
can  now  do,  is  to  remove  to  some  other  inn,  for  I  feel  anything 
but  comfortable  with  tliese  new  acquaintances  who  seem  to 
dog  our  steps." 

"AVhat:"  said  Joseph,  "wouM  you  have  us  bo  so  ungrateful 
as  to  leave  this  worthy  man,  au<l  perhaps  illustrious  professor, 
without  thanking  or  bidding  him  adieu?  Who  knows  that  it 
is  not  the  great  liasse  hiu»>elf  ?" 

"  I  will  answer  for  it,  he  is  no  such  thing;  and  if  your  wita 
had  not  been  wool-gathering,  vou  wouhl  have  observed  his 
miserable  remarks  on  music.  \o  master  would  thus  express 
himself.  IIo  is  at  best  some  good-uature<l  musician  of  the 
lowest  ranks  of  the  orchestra — a  babbler,  and  a  gooil  deal  of 
the  sot  to  boot.  It  is  plain  from  his  count<'nance  that  he  h&s 
nev(;r  blown  on  anything  but  brass,  ami  one  would  say  fnnu 
ilia  l<Hik,  that  his  eyes  had  never  tiikeu  a  higher  flight  than  the 
footlights. 

"Conio  or  CLiri no. <'  exclaimed  Joseph,  bursting  into 

a  laugh;  "  well,  he  is  .  iit  fellow  at  any  rat<.'.'' 

**  It  ift  more  than  you  can  say  for  yoursi'lf,  ai  any  rate,"  re- 
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plied  Consuelo,  a  little  out  of  temper.     "  Sober  yourself,  aud 
bid  good-bye  if  you- choose,  but  let  us  go." 

"  The  ram  is  falling  in  torrents;  do  you  hear  how  it  dashes 
against  the  panes?" 

"  I  hope  YOU  are  not  going  to  fall  asleep  on  the  table,"  said 
Consuelo,  shaking  him. 

At  this  moment  Herr  Mayer  returned. 

"  Here  is  a  complete  change  in  our  plans,"  cried  he,  gaily.  I 
expected  to  be  able  to  sleep  here,  and  set  out  in  the  morning 
for  Chamb;  but,  behold!  my  friends  "will  not  permit  me  to 
proceed,  alleging  that  my  presence  is  necessary  on  some  busi- 
ness of  theirs  at  Passau.  I  must  yield  the  point.  By  my 
faith,  my  children,  if  I  might  offer  you  a  piece  of  advice,  it  is 
since  I  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  you  to  Dresden, 
that  you  will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  I  have  al- 
ways two  seats  for  you  in  my  carriage,  as  these  gentlemen  have 
one  of  their  own.  To-morrow  we  shall  be  at  Passau,  about 
thirty  miles  from  this,  and  then  I  shall  bid  you  farewell;  you 
will  then  be  near  the  Austrian  frontier,  and  you  can  descend 
the  Danube  in  boats  as  far  as  Vienna,  with  little  expense  or 
difficulty." 

Joseph  thought  it  an  admirable  proposal,  as  it  would  rest 
poor  Consuelo.  It  certainly  seemed  a  favourable  opportunity, 
and  the  navigation  on  the  Danube  was  an  expedient  which 
had  not  occurred  to  them.  Consuelo  agreed,  therefore,  seeing 
plainly  besides  that  Joseph  was  incapable  for  that  evening  of 
taking  any  precautions  for  the  security  of  their  quarters. 
(Jnce  in  the  carriage,  she  had'nothing  to  fear  from  the  obser- 
vations of  her  travelling  companions,  and  Herr  I^layer  declared 
that  they  would  arrive  at  Passau  before  daybreak.  Joseph 
w'as  delighted  with  her  determination;  nevertheless  Consuelo 
experienced  an  indefinable  repugnance  to  the  arrangement, 
and  the  appearance  of  Herr  Mayer's  friends  dissatisfied  her 
more  and  more.     She  asked  him  if  they  also  were  musicians. 

"  All  moi-e  or  less,"  he  replied  di-ily. 

They  found  the  carriages  ready,  the  drivers  on  their  seats,  and 
the  servants  of  the  inn  well  pleased  with  Herr  Mayer's  libei'ality, 
bustling  about  to  serve  him  till  the  last  moment.  During  an  in- 
terval of  silence,  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  Consuelo  heard 
a  groan  which  seem(;d  to  issue  from  the  middle  of  the  court. 
She  turned  towards  Joseph,  who  heard  nothing,  and  the  groan 
being  again  repeated,  she  felt  a  bhuddcr  run  through  her  frame. 
However,  as  no  one  appeai'ed  to  observe  it,  she  fan(;ied  it  might 
be  some  dog  ])iiiiiig  on  his  chain.  But  whatever  efibrt  she 
made  to  distract  lier  thoughts,  tli»;  unpleasant  impression  re- 
mained. This  stilhîd  ci'y,  j)roc(!('ding,  amid  tin;  «larlcness,  wind, 
.and  rain,  fn»in  among  a  group  of  ;iniinat('<l  and  indiilercnt 
persons,  without  her  being  alili;  to  ascertain  ])recis('ly  whether 
it  was  an  imai^inary  noise  or  a  human  voice,  «truck  her  with 
terror  and  hadness.  lU-v  thout^hts  instantly  reverted  to  Albert, 
and,  as  if  she  could  have  «hared  in  the  mysterious  power  with 
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which  he  seemed  endowed,  she  trembled  at  the  idea  of  some 
danger  impending  over  Albert  or  to  herself. 

In  the  mean  time  the  carriage  was  already  in  motion.  A 
fresh  horse  still  stronger  than  the  first  drew  it  quickly  along, 
while  the  other  carriage,  moving  on  ^^'ith  equal  rapidity,  was 
sometimes  before  and  sometimes  behind.  Joseph  chattered 
afresh  with  Herr  Mayer,  and  Consuelo  endeavoured  to  sleep, 
pretending  indeed  to  be  so  ah'eady,  in  order  to  fui-nish  a  pretext 
for  her  silence. 

Fatigue  at  last  overcame  her  sadness  and  disquietude,  and 
she  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  When  she  awoke,  she  found 
that  Joseph  had  fallen  asleep  also,  and  that  Mayer  was  at  last 
silent.  The  rain  had  ceased,  the  sky  was  cleai*,  and  the  day 
commenced  to  dawn.  The  country  was  quite  strange  to  Con- 
suelo, except  that  she  saw  from  time  to  time  the  summit  of  a 
chain  of  mountains  that  resembled  the  Buehmer  A^'ald. 

As  the  heaviness  of  sleep  wore  oli',  Consuelo  remarked  with 
surprise  the  position  of  these  mountains,  which  should  have 
been  on  her  left  hand,  whereas  they  were  to  the  i-ight.  The  stars 
had  now  disappeared,  and  the  sun,  which  she  expected  to  see 
rise  in  front  of  her,  Mas  not  yet  visible.  She  thought  that  the 
range  which  she  saw  must  be  another  chain  than  that  of  the 
Bbehmer  Wald.  but  llerr  flayer  was  snoring,  and  she  dared 
not  address  the  driver,  w)io  was  the  only  one  awake  at  the  time. 

The  horse  now  slacken«.'d  his  pace  to  mount  a  steep  ascent, 
and  the  noise  of  the  wiieels  died  away  in  the  moist  sand  of  the 
road.  It  was  then  that  Consuelo  plainly  perceived  the  same 
low  groan  that  she  had  already  heard  in  the  inn  at  Biberach. 
The  voice  seemed  to  come  from  behind  ;  she  turned  round  me- 
chanically, and  saw  nothing  but  the  leathern  cushion  against 
which  she  leaned,  .^he  imagined  herself  the  s{>ort  of  some 
hallucination,  an<l  her  thoughts  always  reverting  to  Albert,  she 
was  certain  that  he  was  dying,  and  that  the  sounds  which  she 
h"ard  were  his  last  sighs.  This  idea  so  seized  upon  her  ima- 
gination, that  she  was  nearly  fainting,  and  fearing  to  be 
suffocated,  she  aske<l  thedi'iver,  who  had  stopped  to  breathe  his 
horses,  to  allow  her  to  walk  up  the  rest  of  the  hill,  lie  nodded 
assent,  and  getting  down  himself,  talked  whiàtUug  beside  the 
horses. 

This  man  was  too  well  dresse»!  to  be  driver  of  a  vehicle  by 
profejision,  and  as  he  moved  Consuelo  thought  she  saw  pistols 
in  his  belt.  Tiiis  precaution  in  so  wild  and  uninhabited  a  coun- 
try seemed  iM.'rftH:tly  natural,  and  besides,  the  form  of  the  cjvt- 
riage,  which  Consuelo  examiiiiHl  as  she  walked  Wside  the 
wheel,  denoted  that  it  carried  merchandise.  It  was  wide 
enough  to  allurd  space  to  a  coller  behind,  such  as  is  g^'nerally 
employed  to  hold  d.-spatches  or  valuable».  \\\\{  the  conveyance 
did  not  srem  heavily  la  len,  since  it  was  drawn  witheiitdithculty 
by  one  horse.  But  what  surprised  Cousuel»»  much  ujore  was 
to  see  her  shadow  project  U-fore  her,  and,  turning  round, 
!»ho   saw    that  the    sun    liad   rifccu,  and    in   a    part   of   the 
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horizon  opposite  to  that  on  which  it  ought  to  have  been  if  the 
vehicle  had  been  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Passau. 

"  Where  are  we  going  now?"  said  she,  hastily;  "  we  are  turn- 
ing our  backs  on  Austria." 

"  Yes,  for  half  an  hour,"  he  quietly  replied.  "  AVe  are  re- 
tracing our  steps,  because  the  bridge  over  which  we  had  to 
cross,  is  broken,  and  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  detour  of  a  few 
miles  to  find  another." 

Consuelo,  somewhat  reassured,  got  into  the  carriage,  and 
exchanged  a  few  unimportant  observations  with  jMayer,  who 
was  awake,  but  who  soon  slept  again.  Joseph  had  not  moved  all 
the  time.  They  soon  gained  the  summit,  and  Consuelo  now 
saw  before  her  a  long,  winding,  and  somewhat  steep  road,  and 
the  river  of  which  the  driver  had  spoken  at  the  bottom.  But 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  she  could  see  no  bridge,  and 
they  were  stiU  going  northward.  Consuelo,  surprised  and  dis- 
turbed, could  sleep  no  more. 

A  second  hill  soon  presented  itself,  which  the  horse  seemed 
too  tu-ed  to  ascend.  The  travellers  all  got  down  except  Con- 
suelo, who  still  sufferevd  from  her  feet.  Again  the  sobs  struck 
her  ear,  but  now  so  distinctly  and  so  often  repeated,  that  she 
could  no  longer  ascribe  them  to  any  trick  of  her  imagination. 
The  noise  undoubtedly  came  from  the  back  division  of  the  car- 
riage. She  examined  it  attentively,  and  saw  in  the  corner 
where  Ilerr  Mayer  always  sat,  a  little  ooening  of  leather,  in 
the  form  of  a  wicket,  which  connnunicated  with  this  recess. 
She  tried  to  push  it  open,  but  did  not  succeed.  It  had  a  lock, 
of  which  the  key  was  probably  in  the  pocket  of  the  pretended 
professor. 

Consuelo,  at  once  aj'dent  and  courageous  in  such  adven- 
tures, drew  from  a  pocket  in  her  dress  a  sharp  and  strong- 
bladed  knife,  which  she  had  procured  on  setting  out,  perhaps 
Avith  some  vague  idea  of  defending  herself  agahist  the  dangers 
of  the  road.  Embracing  an  opportunity  when  her  fellow- 
travellers  and  even  the  driver,  whoso  horse  was  now  in  no 
danger  of  running  off,  were  in  advance,  she  opened  a  slit  in  the 
panel  with  a  steady  hand,  so  as  to  obtain  a  glance  at  tlie  con- 
tents of  this  mysterious  case.  But  what  was  her  surprise  and 
terror  when  slio  saw  in  tlie  narrow  cell,  which  only  received 
air  and  light  from  above,  a  mau  of  athletic  propoitions,  gagged, 
bound  hand  and  f(tot,  lying  covei-ed  with  blood,  and  evidently 
in  a  state  of  dreadful  sullering  and  constraint!  His  face  was 
livid,  and  he  seemed  at  the  point  of  death. 

CHAPTKK  XI. 

lloitKOii-.sTiiucK,  Consuelo  jumped  down,  and,  joining  Joseph, 
pressed  his  arm  witliout  ix.'iug  oljserved,  as  a  sign  to  draw 
a[)art  fj-oni  their  comj)anions.  When  the  rest  had  gone  on  a 
little,  sliu  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice,  "  We  are  lost  if  we  do  not 
instantly  lly.      These  people  aie  robbers — murderers.      The 


proof  is  at  haud.  Let  us  quicken  our  pace  and  make  oft' 
thi-ough  the  fields,  for  they  have  good  reasons  for  deceiving 
us  as  they  do." 

Joseph  thought  that  some  hideous  dream  had  disturbed  his 
companion's  imagination.  He  scarcely  understood  -what  she 
said.  For  his  own  part,  he  felt  oppressed  by  unusual  languor, 
and  the  pains  which  he  experienced  in  his  stomach,  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  wine  he  had  drank  must  have  been  drugged. 
Assuredly  he  had  not  so  far  infringed  on  sobriety  as  to  feel 
himself  affected  to  such  an  extent. 

"  Dear  signera,"  said  he,  "you  have  had  the  nightmare,  and 
I  almost  imagine  that  I  am  suffering  from  it  in  listening  to 
you.  AVere  these  honest  fellows  banditti,  as  you  fancy,  what 
oould  they  hope  to  gain  from  seizing  us?" 

"  I  know  not,  but  I  feel  terrified  ;  and  if  you  had  seen  a  mur- 
dered man  in  yonder  carriage,  as  I  have  done " 

Joseph  could  not  help  laughing,  for  tiiis  assertion  of  Con- 
suelo's  seemed  like  a  dream. 

"  But  don't  you  see,"  said  she,  earnestly,  "  that  they  are 
leading  us  to  the  north,  whilst  Passau  and  the  Danube  ixjrc  to 
the  south?  Look  where  the  sun  is,  and  see  what  sort  of  a 
desert  we  are  now  in,  in  place  of  approaching  a  great  city!" 

The  correctness  of  these  remarks  struck  Joseph,  and  began 
to  dissipate  the  dreamy  security  into  wliich  he  had  fallen. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  '•  let  us  go  on,  and  if  they  attempt  to  de- 
tain us,  we  shall  then  see  plainly  their  intentions." 

"  And  if  we  cannot  escape  all  at  once,  let  us  be  cool,  Joseph, 
do  you  hear?  "\Vo  must  have  our  wits  about  us,  so  as  to  be 
always  ready  to  escape  in  an  instant." 

Then  she  oegan  to  lean  on  his  ami,  pretending  to  limp  worse 
than  ever,  but  gaining  ground  notwithstanding. 

liut  thev  haa  not  advanced  ton  paces  before  they  were  called 
back  by  iferr  Mayer,  at  first  in  mild  terms,  then  in  a  sharper 
tone,  and  lastly,  as  tliey  pai<l  no  attentitm,  with  oaths.  Joseph 
looked  back,  and  saw  with  terror  a  pistol  levelled  at  their 
heads. 

"  They  are  going  to  kill  us,"  said  he  to  Consuelo,  slackening 
his  pace. 

"  Are  wo  beyond  pistol  range?"  said  she  coolly,  pulling  him 
on,  and  beginning  to  run. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Josepli,  ti'ving  to  stop  her.  "  Do  not 
fly  yet;  the  time  is  not  yet  come.     'They  are  going  to  fire." 

"  Halt,  or  vou  die!"  exclaimed  the  driver,  ruuui*;g  faster  thnn 
they  did,  and  keeping  them  within  his  fire. 

"Now  for  assurance,"  said  Consuelc»,  stopping.  "  Do  ns  I 
do,  Joseph.  ]>y  my  faith!"  she  exclaimed,  turning  and  laugh- 
ing witli  all  till'  self-jxissession  of  a  finislu'd  uct«>r.  "if  1  wero 
not  »(»  lame,  y<)U  would  not  have  lia<l  your  joke  for  nothing." 

And  looking  at  Jostph,  who  wus  pale  as  death,  bho  laughoil 
loud  and  long,  pointing  him  out  to  the  travellers  a»  they 
cuinc  up. 
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"  He  believed  it  all  !"  said  she,  Anth  a  gaiety  perfectly  acted. 
"  Ah,  my  poor  Beppo,  I  did  not  thiuk  you  were  such  a  coward  I 
Do,  Mr.  Professor,  look  at  Beppo;  you  would  think  he  had  a 
ball  through  him  already!" 

Consuelo  spoke  in  the  Venetian  dialect,  and  the  man  with 
the  pistol,  not  knowing  what  she  said,  did  not  venture  to  take 
any  step  with  regard  to  them.  Herr  Mayer  pretended  to 
laugh  likewise,  and  turning  to  the  diiver: — 

"  AVhat  do  you  mean,"  said  he,  with  a  wink  that  did  not 
escape  Consuelo,  "by  such  stupid  jokes  ?  Why  did  you  terrify 
these  poor  children?" 

"  I  wanted  to  see  if  they  had  courage,"  replied  the  man, 
replacing  his  pistols  in  his  belt. 

"  Ah!"  said  Consuelo,  "  they  will  have  a  poor  opinion  of  you, 
friend  Beppo!  For  my  part,  I  was  not  a  bit  afraid;  I  appeal 
to  you,  Mr.  Pistoiy 

"  You  are  a  brave  fellow,"  replied  Herr  Mayer,  "  and  would 
make  a  famous  drummer  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  "vWth 
grape  shot  whistling  round  you." 

"  As  for  that  I  do  not  know,"  said  she  ;  "  I  dare  say  I  should 
have  shown  the  white  feather  if  I  had  thought  he  really  meant 
to  kill  us.  But  we  Venetians  are  too  wide  awake,  and  are  not 
to  be  taken  in  so." 

"  Xo  matter,"  replied  Herr  Mayer;  "  it  was  a  sorry  joke." 

And  addressing  the  driver,  he  appeared  to  scold  him  a  little; 
but  Consuelo  was  not  their  dupe,  and  she  saw  by  the  tone  of 
their  dialogue  that  they  entered  into  an  explanation,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  they  thought  they  had  been  mistaken  re- 
specting her  intention  to  fly. 

Consuelo  in  the  mean  time  had  re-entered  the  carriage  with 
the  others.  "  Confess,"  said  she  to  Herr  Mayer,  laughing, 
"  that  your  driver  with  his  pistols  is  a  very  strange  fellow  !  1 
shall  call  him  henceforth  S'lgnor  Fisiola.  You  must  allow 
however,  Mr.  Professor,  that  yonder  joke  had  nothing  new 
in  it!" 

"  It  is  a  piece  of  German  humour,"  said  Herr  !Mayer;  "you 
have  better  wit  than  that  at  Venice,  have  you  not?" 

"  Oh!  do  y(»u  know  what  Italians  would  have  done  in  your 

Elace,  if  thoy  liad  wished  to  piny  us  a  good  trick  ?  They  would 
ave  di'ivoii  the  carri;igo  into  tlKi  first  thicket  on  the  roadside, 
and  would  1kiv(!  all  hidden  themselves.  Then  when  we  turned 
round,  not  seeing  anything  and  thinking  that  the  devil  had 
carried  everybody  away,  should  wo  not  have  been  well  caught? 
I  especially,  who  can  li;;rdly  drag  myself  along,  and  Joseph 
also,  who  is  as  cowardly  as  any  doc  of  the  I 'oelnnor  AVald,  and 
who  wouhl  have  believed  himself  abandoned  in  this  desert." 

Yh'A'r  Alaycir  laughed  at  h(;r  childish  drollery,  which  ho  trans- 
lated as  she  ))roceeded  to  the  /Sijitior  PistoUi,  who  was  not  less 
;iuiu.se<l  than  h(^  at  the  simjdicity  oi'  t\\(^  aomiolier. 

"  Oh!  you  ai-e  (juite  too  sharp-sigiited,"  replied  Mayer;  "no 
j)eraon  will  try  to  lay  a  trap  for  you  «gain  I"    And  Consuelo, 
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who  at  last  saw  the  deep  irony  of  his  false  good  nature  show 
itself  through  his  jovial  and  fatherly  air,  continued  on  her  side 
to  play  the  part  of  a  fool  who  considers  himself  witty — a  well- 
known  character  in  evers'  melodrama. 

Their  adventure  was  certainly  becoming  very  serious,  and 
even  while  playing  her  part  ^v'ith  skill,  Consuelo  felt  that  she 
was  a  prey  to  fever.  Happily,  fever  only  stimulates  to  action, 
while  stupor,  on  the  contrary,  deadens  and  destroys  every 
faculty. 

Thenceforth  she  appeared  as  gay  as  she  had  been  hitherto 
reserved,  and  Joseph,  who  had  recovered  all  his  faculties,  se- 
conded her  well.  Even  while  appearing  not  to  doubt  that  they 
were  approaching  Passau,  they  pretended  to  lend  a  favourable 
ear  to  the  proposition  to  go  to  Dresden,  which  Herr  ^Mayer  did 
not  fail  to  recur  to.  By  this  means  they  gained  his  complete 
confidence,  and  he  only  waited  for  some  favourable  opportunity 
to  confess  frankly  that  he  was  carrying  them  there  without 
their  permission.  The  expedient  was  soon  found.  Herr  Mayer 
was  by  no  means  a  novice  in  such  matters.  There  commenced 
a  lively  dialogue  in  the  strange  language  between  the  three 
individuals,  Herr  Mayer,  Shnor  Pistola,  and  the  silent  man. 
Then  all  at  once  they  talked  German,  and  appeared  to  continue 
the  same  subject: — 

"  1  tell  you  it  is  soî"  cried  Herr  flayer,  "  we  have  taken  the 
%vTong  road,  a  proof  of  which  is  that  their  carriage  does  not 
come  up.  It  is  more  than  two  hours  since  we  left  it  behind, 
and  though  I  looked  back  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  I  could 
see  nothing." 

"  I  cannot  see  it  anvwhere,"  said  the  driver,  putting  his  hea<l 
out  of  the  carriage  and  drawing  it  in  again  with  a  disappointed 
air. 

(,'onsuelo  herself  had  remarked,  after  passing  the  first  hill» 
the  disappearance  of  the  carriage  in  company  with  which  they 
had  left  Jiiberach. 

"  I  was  sure  we  had  lost  our  way,"  observed  Joseph,  "  but  I 
did  not  wish  to  say  so." 

"  And  why  the  devil  did  you  not  say  so?"  returned  the  silent 
man,  affecting  groat  displeasure  at  this  discovery. 

"  Because  it  was  so  amusing!''  said  Joseph,  inspire<l  by 
Consuolo's  innocent  deceit;  "it  is  so  amusing  to  lose  one's 
way  in  a  carnagfl  I  thougiit  that  hai)pened  only  to  foot  tra- 
vellers." 

"  Well  !  it  amuses  mc  too,"  said  Consuelo.  "  I  wish  now  we 
were  on  tin;  road  to  Dresden:" 

"  If  1  knew  whore  w<>  wore,"  returned  Herr  Mayer,  "  I  would 
rejoice  with  you,  my  ohiMron;  f<»r  1  must  confoss  to  you  that 
I  «lid  not  hko  goiniJ:  to  Bas^au  for  the  good  ploasuro  «»f  those 
gontlemon  my  tricnds,  and  I  sliouM  be  «b-iight^Ml  if  wo  had  gone 
tar  enough  astray  to  excuso  our  complying  with  their  wishos." 

"  Faitl»,  Mr.  Professor,"  sai«l  Josoph,  "  arrange  that  as  you 
like,  it  is  your  business.     If  wo  d«»  not  inc«»nvoiiionco  you,  an<l 
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you  still  wish  us  to  go  to  Dresden,  we  are  ready  to  follow  you 
to  the  eud  of  the  world.     What  say  you,  Bertoni?" 

"  I  say  as  you  do,"  replied  Consuelo.  ''  We  will  take  our 
chancel" 

"You  are  good  children!"  replied  ]Mayer,  concealing  his  joy 
under  an  air  of  pretended  vexation;  "  still  I  should  like  greatly 
to  know  where  we  are." 

"  No  matter  where  we  are,  we  must  stop,"  said  the  dj-iver; 
"  the  horse  is  done  up.  He  has  eaten  nothing  since  yesterday 
evening,  and  he  has  travelled  all  night.  None  of  us  would  be 
at  all  the  worse  for  some  refreshment.  Here  is  a  httle  grove. 
AYe  have  some  provisions  left;  and  I  say,  haltl" 

They  entered  the  wood  ;  the  horse  was  unharnessed,  Joseph 
and  Consuelo  eaniestly  ottering  their  services,  which  were  ac- 
cepted without  distrust.  The  chaise  was  let  down  upon  its 
shafts;  and  in  this  movement  the  position  of  the  invisible  pri- 
soner doubtless  becoming  more  painful,  Consuelo  again  heard 
him  groan;  Mayer  heard  it  a.lso,  and  looked  steadily  at  Con- 
suelo, to  see  if  she  remarked  it.  But  notwithstanding  the  pity 
that  rent  her  bosom,  she  succeeded  in  appearing  deaf  and  im- 
passible. Mayer  went  round  the  carriage,  and  Consuelo,  who 
had  withdrawn  a  little,  saw  him  open  on  the  outside  a  little 
door  behind,  cast  a  glance  into  the  interior  of  the  back  division, 
again  close  it,  and  replace  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

"  Is  the  merchandise  damaged?"  cried  the  silent  man  to  Herr 
Mayer. 

"All  is  well,"  replied  he,  with  brutal  indifference,  and  com- 
menced to  make  preparations  for  their  breakfast. 

"  Now,"  said  Consuelo  rapidly  to  Joseph  as  she  passed, 
"  do  as  I  do,  and  follow  all  my  movements."  She  assisted  in 
spreading  the  provisions  on  the  grass,  and  in  uncorking  the 
bottles.  Joseph  imitated  her  example,  affecting  great  gaiety, 
and  ilerr  jMayer  saw  with  pleasure  these  voluntary  servants 
devote  themselves  to  his  comfort.  He  loved  his  case,  and 
began  to  eat  and  drink  as  well  as  his  companions,  displaying 
manners  even  more  gluttonous  and  gross  than  he  had  shown 
the  night  before.  Every  minute  he  reached  out  his  glass  to 
his  two  new  pages,  who  immediately  rose,  reseated  themselves, 
and  were  off  again,  running  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that, 
watching  for  the  moment  of  ruiming  once  for  all,  but  waiting 
until  the  wine  and  th.e  digestion  should  i-ender  those  dangerous 
guardians  less  clear-sighted.  At  last  Hei-r  Mayer  stretched 
himself  at  full  length  upon  the  grass,  and  unbuttoniii'jf  his  vest 
exposed  to  the  sun  his  Itroad  chost,  ornamented  witli  ])istols. 
The  driver  went  to  secî  if  the  horse  was  ])r()perly  fed,  and  th(> 
silent  man  undertf)()k  to  search  for  sonn;  placiî  in  the  miry 
stream,  beside  which  they  had  stopped,  where  the  animal  cduld 
drink.  This  was  the  moment  for  ilight.  Consuelo  pretended 
id  search  likewise.  Joseph  entered  the  thicket  with  her,  and 
as  soon  as  they  wen;  hid'len  by  the  closeness  of  the  foliage, 
they  took  to  their   hei-ls  through  the  wood   lik(^  two  hares. 
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They  had  nothing  to  fear  from  bullets  in  that  thick  under- 
growth, and  when  they  heard  themselves  called,  they  concluded 
that  they  had  got  far  enough  in  advance  to  pursue  their  course 
without  danger. 

"  It  is  better  to  reply,  however,"'  said  Consuelo,  stopping,  "that 
will  avert  suspicion  and  give  us  time  for  a  fresh  race.  Joseph 
therefore  called  out — 

"  This  way!  there  is  water  this  way'." 

"A  spring!  a  spring!"  cried  Consuelo,  and  turning  instantly 
to  the  right  to  confuse  the  enemy,  they  tlew  onward.  Consuelo 
thought  no  longer  about  her  swollen  and  painful  feet;  and  as 
for  Joseph  he  had  quite  recovered  from  the  eUccts  of  the  nar- 
cotic which  Herr  Mayer  had  administered  to  him  the  night 
-  before.    Fear  gave  them  wings. 

They  ran  on  this  way  for  about  ten  minutes,  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  that  which  they  had  taken  at  first,  without 
l»ausing  to  listen  to  the  voices  which  called  them  fi-om  difterent 
sides,  when  they  found  the  margin  of  the  wood,  and  before 
them  a  steep  and  turfy  slope  which  descended  to  the  beaten 
road,  bordered  with  thickets  and  clumps  of  trees. 

"Let  us  not  leave  the  wood,"  said  Joseph.  "They  will  conn^ 
this  way;  and  from  this  elevation  they  can  see  us  in  whatevir 
direction  we  go." 

Consuelo  paused  a  moment,  explored  the  country  with  a 
rapid  eye,  and  said — 

"  The  wood  behind  us  is  too  small  to  conceal  us  for  any 
length  of  time;  before  us  there  is  the  road  and  the  chance  of 
meeting  some  one." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Joseph,  "it  is  the  very  same  road  that  we 
were  travelling  just  now;  see,  it  turns  to  the  right  towards  the 
spot  we  left,  it  one  of  our  pursuers  get  upon  horseback,  ho 
will  overtake  us  before  we  reach  the  level  ground." 

"  That  is  what  we  must  see,"  said  Consuelo;  "  we  shall  run 
quickly  down  the  hill.  1  see  something  below  there  on  the 
road,  which  comes  this  way.  NVe  must  reach  it  before  we  are 
overtaken.     Come,  follow  mo!" 

There  was  no  time  to  lose  in  deliberation.  Joseph  trusted 
implicitly  to  Consuelo;  the  hill  was  passed  in  an  instant,  atxl 
they  had  gained  the  first  dumps  of  trees,  when  they  heanl  th'' 
voices  of  the  enemy  in  the  wood.  This  time  they  took  care  net 
to  reply,  and  ran  till  they  came  to  a  sunk  brook  which  the  trees 
had  liidden  fron\  their  <»!)servation.  A  long  plank  served  as  a 
bridge,  and,  after  crossing,  they  threw  it  into  th(>  water.  When 
they  had  gained  the  other  8i«fo  tliey  continued  to  descend,  al- 
ways under  cover  of  the  dense  foliage,  and  hearing  themselves 
no 'longer  called,  they  concluded  tliat  their  enemies  ha<l  lost 
tlieir  track,  or  else  wi>re  feignin<^  in  order  to  take  th(>m  by  sur- 
prise. Hen;  the  under\voo<l  <lisa|>i>ean(i,  and  they  pausi>d, 
fearing  to  be  observed.  Joseph  thrust  his  hejul  out  cautiously 
and  saw  one  of  the  brigand»,  pntbably  the  8\vift-f«>oted  Si^Mi  i 
Tistola^  at  tlio  foot  of  the  hill,  not  far  from  the  river.     While 
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Joseph  kejDt  watch,  Consuelo  had  been  surveying  the  road  and 
ail  at  once  returned  to  him. 

"  It  is  a  carriage  which  is  coming  towards  us,"  said  she;  "we 
are  saved  1  We  must  get  up  to  it  before  our  pursuers  think  of 
crossing  the  river,"' 

They  ran  straight  in  the  direction  of  the  roa.d,  in  spite  of  the 
exposed  nature  of  the  ground;  the  carriage  in  the  mean  time 
approached  rapidly. 

"  Oh,  Heavens!"  cried  Joseph,  "  if  it  were  the  other  convey- 
ance, that  of  the  accomplices." 

"  Xo,"  sv  id  Consuelo,  "it  is  a  barouche  with  six  horses,  two 
postillions,  and  two  outriders.  Courage!  wo  are  saved,  I  tell 
you." 

It  was  indeed  time  for  them  to  reach  the  road;  Pistola  had 
found  the  print  of  their  feet  on  the  sand  of  the  brook.  He  had 
the  strength  and  rapidity  of  a  wild  boar.  He  soon  found  out 
"udiere  they  had  crossed,  and  the  props  that  had  sustained  the 
plank.  He  perceived  the  trick,  swam  across  the  river,  found 
their  footsteps  on  the  other  side,  and  following  them,  came 
likewise  to  the  outlet.  He  saw  the  fugitives  traverse  the  thicket, 
but  he  also  saw  the  carnage,  understood  their  design,  and  un- 
able to  prevent  it,  he  re-entered  the  thicket  and  kept  on  the 
watch. 

At  the  cries  of  the  young  people,  vrho  they  supposed  were 
mendicants,  the  bai'ouche  did  not  ;it  first  stop'  Tiie  travellers 
threw  them  some  pieces  of  money,  and  the  couriers  seeing  that 
in  place  of  picking  them  up,  they  ran  alongside  of  the  carriage, 
still  exclaiming,  ([uickened  their  pace  to  a  gallop,  in  order  to 
free  their  masters  fi'om  their  importunity.  Consuelo,  out  of 
breath,  and  losing  her  strength,  as  often  happens,  just  at  the 
moment  of  success,  continued  her  pursuit,  clasping  her  hands, 
with  a  supplicating  gesture,  while  Joseph,  clinging  to  the 
steps  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  hold  and  being  crushed  under  the 
wheels,  cried  out  with  a  panting  voice — 

"Help!  help!  robbers!  assassins!  we  are  pursued!" 

One  of  the  travellers  by  degrees  understood  their  broken 
accents,  and  signed  to  the  couriers  to  stop  the  horses.  Consuelo 
then,  droppin'j;  the  bridle  to  which  she  had  clung,  although  the 
horse  had  i-oined  upright  and  the  man  had  threatened  lier  Avith 
the  whip,  joined  Joseph.  Her  animated  countenance  struck 
the  travellers,  who  entered  into  conversation  with  them. 

"  ÂVhat  does  all  this  mean?"  said  one  of  them  ;  "  is  this  some 
new  way  of  asking  alms?  You  have  got  alms;  what  do  you 
wanfmore?     Can't  you  speak?" 

Con8U(;lo  felt  as  if  slio  should  expire,  and  Joseph,  breathless, 
could  only  gasj)  out — 

"  Save  us!  save  us!" 

And  they  jiointcd  to  tho  wood  and  tho  hill  without  being 
able  to  utter  a  woi-d. 

"  They  look  like  two  foxes  hard  jiressed  in  the  chase,"  said 
the  other  traveller;  "  let  us  wait  till  they  recf»ver  breath,"  and 
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the  twogentlemeu,  who  were  magnificently  attired,  smiled  with 
a  coolness  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  agitation  of  the 
poor  fugitives. 

At  length  Joseph  succeeded  in  uttering  the  words,  "Eobbers! 
— assassins!"  The  nobleman  forthwith  opened  the  door,  and 
stepping  out,  looked  around  on  all  sides,  astonished  to  sec 
nothing  that  could  justify  such  an  appeal;  for  the  scoundrels 
had  concealed  themselves,  and  the  country  appeared  silent  and 
deserted.  At  length  Consuelo,  recovering  herself,  spoke  as 
follows,  stopping  at  each  word  to  regain  breath: — 

"  AVe  are  two  poor  wandering  musicians;  we  have  been 
earned  off  by  some  men  whom  we  do  not  know,  and  who, 
under  a  pretext  of  doing  us  a  service,  made  us  enter  their  car- 
riage and  travel  all  night.  At  daybreak  we  found  out  that 
they  were  deceiving  us,  and  carrying  us  northward  instead  of 
following  the  road  to  A'ienna.  We  endeavoured  to  tiy,  but  they 
threatened  us,  pistol  in  hand.  At  last  they  stopped  in  that 
wood,  and  we  escaped  and  ran  towards  your  carriage.  If  you 
abandon  us  here,  we  are  lost;  they  are  only  a  few  paces  from 
the  road — one  in  the  thicket,  the  others  in  the  wood." 

"  IIow  many  arc  there  then?"  asked  one  of  the  couriers. 

"My  good  fellow,"  said  one  of  the  travellers,  in  French — he  to 
whom  Consuelo  had  addressed  herself  because  he  was  nearest 
to  her  on  the  foot- board — "  learn  that  this  does  not  concern  you. 
How  many  are  there,  indeed  I  a  fine  question,  ti'ulyl  Your 
duty  is  to  fight  if  I  command  you,  and  I  shall  give  you  no 
orders  to  count  the  enemy." 

"  Do  you  really  wish  to  amuse  yourself  with  a  little  sword 

Eractice?"  returned  the  other  nobleman  in  French;  "remem- 
cr,  baron,  that  will  take  time." 

"  It  will  not  take  long,  and  the  exercise  will  warm  us.  "Will 
you  be  of  the  party,  count  f 

"  Cei-taiidy,  if  it  amuses  vou."  And  the  count,  with  majestic 
indift'erence,  took  his  sword  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  two 
pistols,  the  handles  of  which  were  ornamented  with  precious 
Btones. 

"  Oh:  you  do  well,  gentlemen,"  cried  Consuelo,  whose  im- 
petuosity made  her  forg».'t  for  an  instant  hor  humble  part,  and 
pressing  the  count's  arm  with  both  her  hands. 

The  count,  surprised  at  so  much  familiarity  on  the  part  of  a 
little  vagaV^nd  of  that  class,  looked  down  at  his  sleeve  with  an 
air  of  comic  disgust,  shook  it,  and  raised  his  eyes  with  con- 
temittuous  deliberation  towards  Consuelo,  who  could  not  help 
fimiling,  on  remembering  with  what  anlour  Count  /ustiniani 
and  so  many  other  illu>trious  N'enetians  had  re<|uost<^<l  in 
former  times  the  favour  of  kissing  one  of  tli<»60  hands  whoso 
insf)lence  now  appeared  so  shocking.  AVhether  then»  was  in 
her  countenance  at  that  instant  a  ray  of  calm  and  g(  ntlo 
dignity  which  contra<li«'ted  the  povorty  of  her  appearan«i',  or 
the  case  with  which  she  bpoke  the  language  then  fashioimhlo 
in  G<»nniuiy  led  him  to  suspect  she  was  some  youug  noble - 
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man  in  disguise,  or  whether,  lastly,  the  charm  of  her  sex  made 
itself  felt  instinctively,  the  count  suddenly  changed  his  expres- 
sion, and  instead  of  his  former  smile  of  disdain,  he  looked  at 
her  with  a  kind  and  benevolent  air.  The  count  v/as  still  young 
and  handsome,  and  his  appearance  would  have  dazzled  the 
spectator,  if  the  baron  had  not  surpassed  him  in  youth,  in 
regularity  of  features,  and  in  nobleness  of  form.  They  were 
the  two  handsomest  men  of  their  age,  to  use  the  common  phi'ase, 
applied  to  them  as  well  as  probably  to  many  others. 

Consuelo,  seeing  the  expressive  looks  of  the  young  baron 
also  fixed  upon  her  with  an  appearance  of  uncertainty,  sur- 
prise, and  interest,  tm*ned  thek'  attention  from  her  person  by 
saying— 

"  Gro!  gentlemen,  or  rather,  come  I  for  we  will  act  as  your 
guides.  Those  bandits  have  in  their  carriage  an  unfortunate 
man  hidden  in  a  concealed  partition,  and  shut  up  as  in  a 
dungeon.  He  is  confined  there,  with  his  hands  and  feet  tied, 
all  covered  with  blood,  and  closely  gagged.  Hasten  to  deliver 
him;  such  a  task  belongs  to  noble  hearts  like  yours!" 

"  By  Jove,  a  fine  boy!"  cried  the  baron,  "  and  I  see,  my  dear 
count,  that  we  have  not  lost  our  time  in  listening  to  him. 
Perhaps  it  is  some  brave  gentleman  whom  Ave  shall  rescue 
from  the  hands  of  the  bandits." 

"You  say  they  are  there?"  said  the  count,  pointing  to  the 
wood. 

"Yes,  but  they  are  now  scattered,"  said  Joseph;  "and  if 
your  excellencies  would  listen  to  my  humble  advice,  you  will 
divide  your  attack.  You  will  advance  along  the  highway  in 
your  carriage  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  having  skirted  the 
hill,  you  will  find  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  carriage  with  the  prisoner,  whilst  I  conduct 
those  on  horseback  directly  across.  There  are  only  three  of 
them,  although  well  armed,  but  the  rascals,  seeing  themselves 
between  two  fires,  will  offer  no  resistance." 

"  It  is  good  advice,"  said  the  baron.  "  Do  you,  count,  remain 
in  the  carriage  and  let  your  servant  accompany  you.  I  will 
mount  his  horse.  One  of  these  young  people  will  serve  you  as 
guide  and  show  you  where  to  stoj);  I  will  take  tin;  other  along 
with  my  chasseur.  Let  us  be  quick;  fur  if  the  banditti,  as  it  is 
probable,  have  taken  the  alarm,  they  will  be  beforehand  with 
us." 

"  The  carriage  cannot  escape,"  observed  Consuelo;  "  for 
their  horse  is  tired  out." 

The  baron  mounted  one  of  the  servant's  horses,  while  the 
servant  got  ui)  bi.'hind  the  carriage. 

"Jump  in!  '  said  tli(^  count  to  Consuelo,  making  her  enter 
first,  without  being  Jiimself  aware  of  tlie  deference  he  paid 
her. 

Nevertheless  he  took  the  ])ack  seat,  Kh(!  the  front;  then 
leaning  over  the  «loor  as  the  jiostillion»  gallojx'd  forward,  his 
çye  followed  his  companion  who  rodo  across  the  brook  followed 
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by  his  escort,  behind  whom  was  seated  Joseph.  Consuelo  was 
not  without  some  anxiety  for  her  poor  comrade,  thus  exposed 
to  the  first  fire;  yet  she  felt  esteem  and  approbation  for  his 
conduct  on  seeins:  him  bravely  face  the  danger.  She  saw  him 
ascend  the  hill,  followed  by  the  horsemen,  who  spurred  their 
horses  vigorously  and  disappeared  in  the  wood.  Two  shots 
were  heard,  then  a  third.  The  barouche  turned  the  hill,  and 
Consuelo,  unable  to  distinguish  anything  farther,  prayed  fer- 
vently, while  the  count,  anxious  for  his  noble  companion, 
shouted  to  the  postillion  with  an  oath — 

"  Gallop,  you  scoundrel:  spare  neither  whip  nor  spur'/' 

CHAPTEK  XII. 

SiGNOR  PiSTOLA,  to  whom  we  can  give  no  other  name  than  that 
l)estowed  on  him  by  Consuelo,  for  we  arc  not  sufiiciently  inte- 
rested in  him  to  institute  any  inquiries  as  to  his  real  one,  had  seen 
from  his  place  of  concealment  the  carriage  stop  at  the  cries  of 
the  fugitives.  The  Silent  (  )ne,  to  use  the  cognomen  given  him 
also  by  (Jonsuelo,  had  made  a  similar  observation  from  the  hill. 
He  forthwith  ran  to  rejoin  Mayer,  and  both  consulted  on  the 
means  of  saving  themselves.  Before  the  baron  had  crossed 
the  stream,  Pistola  had  gained  the  road  and  concealed  himself 
in  the  wood.  He  allowed  them  to  cross,  and  then  fired  both 
his  pistols,  one  ball  of  which  pierced  the  baron's  hat,  while 
the  other  slightly  wounded  his  attendant's  horse.  The  baron 
turned  sharply  round,  saw  him,  and  riding  up  stretched  him  on 
the  earth  with  a  pistol  bullet.  He  then  left  him  kicking  and 
swearing  among  the  brambles,  and  followed  Joseph,  who 
reached  the  carriage  of  HeiT  Mayer  almost  at  the  same 
moment  as  the  count.  The  latter  had  already  sprung  out. 
Mayer  and  the  Silent  One  had  disappeared  with  the  horse, 
without  taking  time  to  conroal  the  carriage.  The  first  care 
of  the  victors  was  to  fon-o  the  lock  <)f  the  recess  where  the 
prisoner  was  confined.  Consuelo  joyfully  assisted  to  cut  the 
Dond»  of  this  unfortunate  man,  who  no  sooner  found  Uirnself 
at  liberty  than  he  threw  himself  prostrate  on  the  ground  iM^forc 
his  liberators,  thanking  God;  but  the  moment  he  beheld  the 
baron,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  fallen  from  Charylnlis  into  Scylla. 

*'Ah!  your  exc.llency.  Baron  Trenck,"  ho  exclaimed,  "d<» 
not  destroy  me— do  not  give  me  \x[k  Mercy  for  a  poor  deserter, 
the  father  of  a  fiimily:  1  am  no  more  a  I'russian  than  you 
lire,  sir;  I  am  like  yourself  an  Austrian  subject,  and  1  lK«g  of 
you  not  to  have;  me  arrested.     Oh!  show  mercj'I" 

"Oh:  pardon  him,  your  higlwu'ss:"  exdanned  Cfmsuflo, 
without  knowing  to  whom  she  spoke,  nor  what  it  was  about. 

"J  pardon  you,"  repliod  tiie  baron,  "but  on  one  condition- 
that  you  engage  by  the  moat  solemn  oaths  never  to  t^'U  wiio 
gave  you  lifo  and  liberty." 

Thus  saying,  the  baron  tied  a  h}U"U"!vM.  f  ovor  his  own 
face,  leaving  only  one  eyo  exposed. 
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"Are  you  wounded?"  asked  the  count. 

"No,"  he  replied,  pulling  his  liat  over  his  brows;  "but  if 
we  meet  these  pretended  robbers  I  do  not  wish  to  be  recog- 
nised. I  do  not  stand  very  well  already  in  my  sovereign's 
graces,  and  there  only  needs  such  an  afl'air  as  this  to  finish  me!" 

"I  understand,"  replied  the  count;  "but  do  not  fear,  I  will 
take  all  the  responsibility  upon  myself." 

"That  may  save  this  deserter  from  stripes  and  the  gallows, 
but  will  not  ward  ofi'  disgrace  from  me.  But  v/hatever  comes 
of  it,  one  should  serve  one's  fellow-creatures  at  every  risk.  Let 
us  see,  my  poor  fellow,  can  you  stand  up?  Not  well,  I 
fancy.     A^'e  j^ou  wounded?" 

"1  have  received  some  hard  blows,  but  I  do  not  feel  them 
now." 

"Have  you  strength  sufi&cient  to  fly?" 

"Oh!  yes,  Mr.  Aide-de-camp." 

"Do  not  call  me  by  that  name,  you  scoundrel!  Be  off;  and 
count,  let  us  do  the  same;  I  long  to  get  out  of  these  woods.  I 
have  given  one  of  these  fellows  his  quietus  ;  if  the  king  knew 
it  I  should  be  a  gone  man.  But,  after  all,  I  care  not  a  jot  for 
his  anger,"  he  added,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"Alas!"  said  Consuelo,  while  Joseph  gave  the  sufferer  a 
drink,  "if  we  leave  him  here  he  will  soon  bo  seized  again. 
His  feet  are  swollen,  and  he  can  hardly  lift  his  hands.  See 
how  pale  he  is!" 

"Do  not  let  us  forsake  him,"  said  the  count,  whose  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Consuelo.  "Franz,  get  down,"  said  he  to  his 
servant,  and  then  turning  to  the  deserter  he  added,  "mount 
this  horse,  I  give  him  to  you;  and  this  also,"  tossing  him  his 
purse.     "Will  you  be  able  to  reach  Austria?" 

"Oh  yes!  my  lord." 

"Do  you  wish  to  go  to  Vienna?" 

"Yes,  my  lord." 

"Are  you  willing  to  serve  again?" 

"Yes,  my  lord,  except  in  the  Prussian  army." 

"(Jo  then  and  seek  her  majesty  the  Empi-ess  Queen.  She 
grants  audiences  to  all  who  wish  it,  once  a  week.  Tell  hor 
that  Count  lloditz  presents  her  with  a  liandsomc  grenadier 
drilled  in  the  Prussian  fashion." 

"1  hasten,  my  lord." 

"And  never  mention  the  bai'on's  name,  or  I  will  get  you 
seized  and  s(!nt  to  Prussia." 

"J  would  j-ather  die  at  once.  Oh!  if  the  rascals  ha<l  only 
l(.'ft  me  tluî  use  of  my  hands,  I  would  have  killed  myself  nitiior 
than  bo  taken." 

"Booir:" 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

Ho  took  another  drink  of  the  contents  of  the  gourd, 
returned  the  vessel  to  .Io,-:ei>h,  thanked  liim  without  being 
aware  of  the  far  more  important  f^ervice  in;  owed  hini,  an<l, 
prostrating  hiuiself  before  tbc  count  and  tluî  itnpatioxit  baron, 
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he  crossed  himself,  kissed  the  î^oimd,  and  mounted  with  the 
help  of  the  servants,  for  he  was  totally  unuole  to  set  his  feet 
to  the  ground;  but  scarcely  was  he  in  the  saddle,  than  regain- 
ing vigour  and  courage,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  darted 
off  towards  the  south  like  the  wind. 

"If  they  ever  find  out  what  I  have  done,"'  said  the  baron, 
"my  destruction  is  certain.  No  matter!"'  added  he,  bursting 
into  a  fit  of  laughter;  "it  is  a  rare  idea  to  present  ^laria 
Theresa  with  one  of  Frederick's  grenadiers.  This  fellow, 
whose  balls  have  whistled  by  the  soldiers  of  the  empress,  will 
now  return  the  compliment  to  those  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Most  faithful  subjects  and  vrell-selected  troops  1" 

"The  sovereigns  are  none  the  worse  served  for  that.  And 
now  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  these  young  creatures  ?" 

"We  may  say,  like  the  grenadier,"  replied  Consuelo,  "that 
if  vou  forsake  us  wo  are  lost." 

Methinks,"  replied  the  count,  who  affected  a  chivalrous 
style  in  all  his  sayings  and  doings,  "you  have  had  little  reason 
hitherto  to  doubt  our  humanity.  NVe  will  bring  you  where 
you  will  be  free  from  all  danger.  ^My  servant  will  momit  the 
box" — then  addressmg  the  baron,  he  added  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Would  you  not  prefer  these  young  people  inside  to  a  valet, 
before  wliom  we  would  be  obligf'd  to  practise  more  reserve  I" 

"AVithout  any  doubt,"  replied  the  baron;  "artists,  however 
poor,  are  fit  society  for  any  one.  Who  knows  if  in  yonder  lad 
we  have  not  pickei  up  a  Tartini  in  embryo?  Look  with  what 
rapture  he  seizes  on  his  fiddle  again.  Come,  troubadour," 
said  he  to  Joseph,  who  had  just  succeeded  in  regaining  pos- 
session of  his  bag,  his  violin,  and  his  music — "come  with  us, 
you  shall  sing  this  glorious  combat  in  which  we  could  find 
nobody  to  kill." 

"You  may  jest  at  my  expense  as  much  as  you  please." 
replied  the  count,  reclining  at  the  back  of  the  carriage  (the 
young  i)oople  being  seat-nl  in  front),  as  they  rapidly  rolled 
al(»ng  towards  Austria, — "you  have  brought  down  one  gîUlov.s 
biixi  at  any  rate." 

"Perhaps  he  is  not  killed  outright,  and  may,  some  day 
or  other,  meet  me  at  King  Frederick's  door.  1  will  give  you 
the  hoffour  of  the  exploit,  therefore,  with  all  my  heart." 

"As  for  me  who  never  even  saw  the  enemy,"  rej)lied  tbe 
count,  "I  quite  envy  you;  I  was  in  however  for  the  adventure, 
and  could  have  been  gla«l  to  nunish  the.^e  fell-jws  as  they 
deserve.  To  seize  di'serters  and  carry  olf  n'cruits  on  the  very 
border:»  of  Bavaria,  the  faithful  ally  of  Maria  Theresa  !— it  is 
insolence  b<^vond  all  bounds  I" 

"  It  would'  be  an  excilleiit  pretext  for  goinp  to  war  if  they 
were  not  both  tired  fighting,  and  if  peaci-  at  tliis moment  wen* 
not  much  more  convenient.  1  sliall  therefore  feel  thankful. 
Sir  C!ount,  if  you  will  be  silent  on  the  subject  of  this  adventure, 
us  well  on  arcf»unt  of  my  sovereign  as  on  the  score  of  my 
mission  to  your  empress.     1  should  find  her  but  ill  disposed  t«> 
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receive  me  after  such  an  impertinent  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  my  government." 

"Fear  nothing,"  replied  the  count.  "You  know  that  I  am 
not  a  zealous  subject,  because  I  am  not  an  ambitious  courtier." 

"And  what  scope  for  ambition  could  you  have,  dear  count, 
crowned  as  you  are  at  once  by  love  and  fortune?  Whereas  I — 
ah!  how  unlike  are  our  respective  destinies,  analogous  as  they 
may  at  first  sight  seeml"  Thus  saying  the  baron  drew  from 
his  bosom  a  portrait  set  in  diamonds,  and  began  to  gaze  at  it 
with  moistened  eyes  and  deep-drawn  sighs.  Consuelo  felt 
very  much  inclined  to  laugh  ;  she  thought  so  open  a  display 
of  attachment  was  not  in  the  best  taste,  and  inwardly  ridi- 
culed the  person  who  could  be  guilty  of  it. 

"Dear  baron,"  replied  the  count,  lowering  his  voice,  whilst 
Consuelo  did  her  utmost  not  to  hear  him,  "I  entreat  you  to 
make  no  one  your  confidant  but  myself,  nor  ever  to  display 
this  portrait  again.  Put  it  back  in"  its  case,  and  reflect  that 
this  child  knows  French  as  well  as  you  or  I  do." 
^■'- "By  the  way,"  said  the  baron,  putting  back  his  portrait, 
which  Consuelo  took  care  not  to  glance  at,  "what  the  devil 
were  they  going  to  do  with  these  little  fellows  ?  AYhat  did 
they  say  to  induce  you  to  follow  them  ?" 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  the  count,  "nor  can  I  even 
now  understand  what  they,  who  seek  only  to  enlist  giants, 
^vished  to  do  Avith  a  couple  of  children." 

Joseph  related  that  ]Mayer  represented  himself  as  a  musi- 
cian, and  talked  continually  about  Dresden  and  an  engage- 
ment in  the  electoral  chapel. 

"Now  I  have  it:"  replied  the  baron;  "and  this  Mayer,  I 
wager  I  know  him.  It  must  be  one  N ,  formerly  a  drum- 
major,  and  now  recruiting  for  the  Prussian  regimental  bands. 
Our  people  have  no  ear  or  taste,  and  his  majesty,  who  even 
excels  his  father  in  the  justness  of  his  musical  perceptions,  is 
obliged  to  procure  his  trumpeters  and  fiforsfi'om  Bohemia  and 
Hungary.  The  professor  of  Rubadub  thought  to  secure  in 
those  little  musicians  a  fine  present  for  his  master,  in  addition 
to  the  deserter;  and  it  was  not  a  bad  idea  to  promise  Dresden 
and  the  court  to  these  intelligent  young  performers.  But  you 
Avould  never  have  seen  Dresden,  my  cliildren,  and,  with  your 
leave  or  without  your  leave,  a  regiment  of  infantry  would  liave 
been  your  destination  for  the  rest  of  your  days." 

"Now  I  know  wliat  to  tliink  of  the  fate  wliich  awaited  us," 
replied  Consu<'Io.  "  1  iwivo  heard  of  the  abominations  of  this 
dull,  heavy  regime,  and  of  their  bad  faith  and  cruelty  towards 
rc(;i"uit3.  1  see  from  the  way  they  treated  the  poor  grnnaUier 
Avhat  was  in  store  for  us.     ()h,  tlie  Great  Frederick!" 

"  Know,  my  young  friend,"  said  the  baron,  somewhat  ironi- 
cally, "that  his  majesty  is  ignorant  of  the  moans;  he  is  only 
aware  of  the  results." 

"Of  which  he  unconcernedly  takes  advantage,"  replied 
Consuelo,  with  irrepressible  indignation.     "  (  )h,  my  lord  baron  I 
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kings  are  never  wrong,  and  are  ignorant  of  all  the  evil  which 
is  practised  to  gratify  them." 

"The  rogue  is  witty  1"  exclaimed  the  count,  smiling.  But 
be  prudent,  my  pretty  drummer,  and  do  not  forget  that  you 
speak  before  the  commander  of  the  regiment  in  which  you 
wereperhaps  about  to  enter." 

"  Knowing  how  to  be  silent  myself,  Signer  Count,  I  never 
doubt  the  discretion  of  others." 

"You  hear,  baron;  he  promises  the  silence  which  was  not 
even  asked  of  him!     Come!  he  is  a  fine  fellow!" 

"  I  confide  in  him  with  all  my  heart.  Count,  you  must  enrol 
him,  and  offer  him  as  page  to  her  highness." 

"  I  agree,"  said  the  count,  smiling,  "if  he  consent  to  the  ar- 
rangement. AVill  you  accept  this  arrangement,  my  child?  you 
will  find  it  much  more  agreeable  than  the  Prussian  service. 
You  will  neither  have  to  blow  a  trumpet  nor  to  call  the  reveillé 
before  break  of  day,  nor  eat  powdered  brick  in  place  of  bread, 
but  simply  to  bear  the  train  and  carry  the  fan  of  a  gracious 
lady,  live  in  a  fairy  palace,  preside  at  sports,  and  take  your 
part  in  concerts,  quite  as  good  as  those  of  the  Great  Frederick. 
Are  you  tempted^     You  do  not  take  me  for  another  Mayer?" 

"And  who  is  this  highness,  so  gracious  and  magnificent?" 
asked  Consuelo,  smiling. 

"It  is  the  Dowager  Margravine  of  Bareith,  Princess  of 
Culmbach,  and  mv  illustrious  spouse,"  replied  Count  Hoditz, 
"  who  is  now  residing  at  her  ancestral  castle  of  Koswald  in 
Moravia." 

Consuelo  had  often  heard  the  canoness  relate  the  history 
and  alliances  of  all  the  aristocracy,  great  and  small,  of  Ger- 
many, and  amongst  others  that  of  Count  Hoditz  Roswald,  a  rich 
Moravian  nobleman,  banished  by  his  father  (justly  irritated  at 
his  con<luct),  an  adventurer  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  and 
latterly  grand  equerry  and  lover  of  the  Dowager  Margravine  of 
Jjareith,  whom  he  had  secretly  married,  carried  otf,  and  con- 
ducted to  Vienna,  and  thence  to  Moravia,  where,  having  re- 
ceived his  paternal  inheritance,  he  had  placeil  her  at  the  head 
of  a  brilliant  establishment.  The  canoness  ha<l  often  recurred 
to  this  history,  at  which  she  was  excessively  shocked,  l>ecauso 
the  margi'avino  was  a  reigning  princess  and  the  count  a  simple 
nobleman,  and  she  tlu-ref  «re  made  it  her  continual  text  for 
inveighing  against  all  iiit'snllymcé'.'i  and  love  matches.  Con- 
suelo, on  ncr  part,  was  w«'ll  jdcasod  to  make  hiM'sclf  acquainted 
with  aristocratic  prejudices,  and  did  not  forget  these  revelations. 
The  first  time  the  name  of  Count  Hoditz  was  mentioned  before 
her,  she  had  been  struck  by  a  sort  of  v.iguo  recolle<'tion,  but 
now  she  remembered  charly  all  the  particulars  of  the  life  atid 
romantic  marriage  of  this  celebrated  adventurer.  As  to  Baron 
Trenck,  who  was  then  at  th(^  outset  of  his  n'lnarkuble  career, 
and  who  little  foresaw  his  frightful  d<»wnfal,  she  had  never 
heard  ««f  him.  The  count  now  procee«letl  to  dilate  with  some 
degree  of  vanity  on  his  recent  opulence.     Uidiculcd  and  looked 
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down  upon  by  the  little  courts  of  Germîiny,  Iloditz  had  long 
blushed  to  be  regarded  as  a  poor  wretch  enriched  by  his  wife; 
but  havin^^  succeeded  to  vast  possessions,  he  maintained  from 
thenceforth  regal  state  in  his  Moravian  domain,  and  displayed 
his  titles  and  his  consequence  before  the  eyes  of  petty  princes 
much  poorer  than  himself.  Delicately  attentive  to  the  Mar- 
gravine, he  thought  himself  no  otherwise  bound  to  a  woman  so 
much  older  than  himself;  and  whether  she  shut  her  eyes 
through  complaisance  or.  good  taste,  or  believed  that  her  hus- 
band could  never  be  sensible  of  the  decline  of  her  beauty,  she 
never  ventured  to  thwart  his  fancies. 

After  proceeding  a  few  leagues,  the  noble  travellers  found  a 
fresh  relay  of  horses  ready  harnessed  for  them.  Joseph  and 
Consuelo  would  have  here  taken  leave  of  their  friends,  but 
they  kindly  dissuaded  them,  alleging  the  possibility  of  new 
enterprises  on  the  part  of  the  recruiters,  who  were  spread 
everywhere  over  the  country. 

"  You  do  not  know,"  said  Trenck,  "  how  skilful  and  how 
much  to  be  feared  this  race  of  men  are.  In  whatever  part  of 
Europe  you  may  happen  to  set  foot,  if  you  are  poor  and  in  dif- 
ficulties and  are  possessed  of  any  talent,  you  are  exposed  to 
their  machinations  or  violence.  They  know  all  the  passages 
of  the  frontiers,  all  the  mountain  paths,  every  place  of  ill-fame, 
and  all  the  rascals  from  whom  they  may  expect  assistance  or 
support  in  case  of  need.  They  speak  all  languages,  all  dia- 
lects, for  they  have  travelled  in  every  countiy,  and  have  prac- 
tised every  profession  and  trade.  They  can  maiiagc  a  horse 
to  perfection;  run,  jump,  swim,  dive,  cross  valleys  and  preci- 
pices, like  regular  banditti.  They  are  almost  all  brave,  inured 
to  fatigue,  liars,  dexterous,  supple,  subtle,  cruel.  It  is  from 
the  refuse  of  the  human  race  that  the  administration  of  his 
late  Majesty,  the  great  AVilliam,  has  selected  the  able  purvey- 
ors of  his  forces  and  the  props  of  his  military  discipline.  They 
would  lay  hold  of  a  deserter  Avere  ho  in  the  depths  of  Siberia, 
and  would  seek  him  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  balls,  for  the 
sole  pleasure  of  bringing  him  back  to  Prussia,  and  hanging 
him  for  an  example  to  othei's.  They  have  before  now  torn  a 
priest  fj-om  the  altar,  because  he  was  six  feet  high;  they  stole 
a  physician  from  the  clectoi-al  princess;  they  have  ten  times 
reduced  the  old  Margrave  of  Barcitli  to  a  state  of  despair,  by  run- 
ning oft'  witli  his  army  of  twenty  mon  without  his  daiing  to  seek 
redress  openly;  tlu^y  made  a  soldier  of  a  French  gentlemen, 
who  went  to  see  his  wife  and  children  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Strasboiu-g;  they  have  taken  Russians  from  tlui  Czarina 
I'ilizabetli,  JIulons  from  ]\larslial  Saxe,  I'andours  from  Maria 
Theresa,  llungai'ian  magiuites,  l*(>lish  noblemen,  Italian  sing- 
ers, women  of  all  nations — Sabines  married  by  foi'ce  to  their 
Soldiers.  Nothing  coines  amiss  to  tlieai;  and  besides  ail  the 
cost  and  charges  of  theii"  journeys,  they  have  so  much  a  head 
— what  do  1  say? — so  much  an  inch,  so  nnich  a  line!" 

"Yes,"  said  Consuelo,  " they  liunish  human  llesli  by  the 
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pound!  Ah!  your  great  king  is  notliing  but  an  ogre!  But  do 
not  be  uneasv,  Signor  Baron;  you  have  done  a  goo^l  deed  in 
restoring  hbeity  to  the  poor  deserter.  I  vould  rather  undergo 
all  the  punishments  that  were  designed  for  him,  than  utter  a 
word  to  your  prejudice." 

Trenck,  whose  fiery  character  had  little  regard  for  prudence, 
and  whose  mind  was'  aheady  embittered  by  the  singular  seve- 
rity and  incomprehensible  injustice  of  Frederick  towards  him, 
experienced  a  savage  satisfaction  in  revealing  to  Count  Hoditz 
the  misdeeds  of  a  system,  of  which  he  had  been  the  witness  and 
the  accomphce  in  prosperous  times,  when  his  reflections  had 
not  always  been  so  equitable  and  so  severe.  Now  secretly 
persecuted,  though  apparently  confided  in  so  far  as  to  bo  in- 
trusted with  an  important  diplomatic  mission  to  the  court  of 
Maria  Theresa,  he  began  to  hate  his  master,  and  to  display 
his  sentiments  much  too  openly.  He  related  to  the  count  the 
slavery,  the  sufferings,  and  the'  despair  of  this  numerous  Prus- 
sian army,  precious  in  war  but  dangerous  in  peace,  and  whose 
power  was  matured  by  unexampled  severity.  He  then  men- 
tioned the  suicidal  epidemic  which  had  spread  in  the  army,  and 
the  crimes  which  soldiers,  otherwise  honest  and  devout,  had 
committed  in  order  to  bo  condemned  to  death,  and  thus 
escape  from  the  dreadful  life  they  led. 

"  Vou  may  suppose,"  said  he,  "  that  the  ranks  under  inspec- 
tion are  those  which  are  most  sought  after?  You  must  know 
that  these  aie  composed  of  foreign  recruits,  men  carric-d  olf  by 
force,  and  young  Prussians  utterly  disgusted  and  wearied  with 
a  military  career  in  which  they  are  doomed  to  end  thtir  days. 
They  arc  divided  into  ranks,  in  which  they  are  forced  to  marcli, 
whether  in  peace  or  war,  before  a  line  of  men  more  submissive 
and  determined,  to  whom  orders  aie  given  to  fiiv  on  those  be- 
fore them,  if  the  latter  display  the  least  appearance  of  fljnng  or 
resisting.  If  the  ranks  charged  'W'ith  this  duty  neglect  it,  those 
placed  still  fartlier  back— who  are  amongst  the  most  insensible 
and  ferocious  of  the  hardened  and  rascally  veterans  of  the 
army — are  bound  to  fire  on  the  two  first,  and  so  on,  if  the 
third  llinch  in  their  duty.  Thus  every  rank  in  battle  has  the 
enemy  before  his  face  aiid  the  enemy  bchintl  his  back;  friends, 
brethren,  fellow'-croatures— nowhere!  Nothing  save  yiolencç, 
death,  and  teiTor!  Thus  does  the  Groat  Frederick  form  his 
invincible  soldiers!  AVell!  a  place  among  those  first  ranks  is 
envied  and  sought  after  by  tho  Prussian  soldier,  and  as  soon 
as  he  obtains  it,  he  throws  <l<»wn  his  arms,  without  the  least 
hope  of  safety,  in  order  to  draw  <.n  him  the  balls  of  his  coni- 
raacs.  This  despair  saves  many,  who,  venturing  all  on  tlie  di»\ 
and  braving  unheard-of  dangers,  succeed  in  e^^cal•ing  to  the 
enemy.  The  king  is  not  unaware  of  the  horn)r  which  his  m»u 
yoke  inspires,  aiul  you  nrobahlv  know  his  remark  to  his  nephew 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  present  at  one  of  his  grand 
reviews,  and  could  not  help  a»liniring  the  fine  appearance  and 
8U|KTb  manœuvres  of  tlie  troops." 
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"'An  assemblage  of  so  many  handsome  fellows  surprises 
you?'  said  Frederick.  *  Well,  there  is  one  thing  that  surprises 
me  still  morel' 

"  '  AVhat  is  that?'  said  the  young  duke. 

"  '  It  is,  hoTv  it  happens  that  you  and  I  are  safe  in  the  midst 
of  them,'  replied  the  king." 

"Dear  Baron,"  exclaimed  Count  Hoditz,  "that  is  the  re- 
verse of  the  medal.  Nothing  can  be  accomplished  with  men 
except  by  natural  means.  How  could  Frederick  become  the 
first  captain  of  his  tim{^  if  he  were  as  mild  as  a  dove?  Hold! 
Say  no  more.  You  will  force  me,  his  natural  enemy,  to  take 
his  part  against  you,  his  aide-de-camp  and  favourite." 

"  From  the  capricious  manner  in  which  he  treats  his  fa- 
vourites, one  may  judge  how  he  acts  with  his  slaves.  Let  us 
speak  no  more  of  him — you  are  right,  because  when  I  think  of 
it  I  am  seized  with  a  diabolical  desire  to  return  into  the  woods 
and  strangle  with  my  own  hands  his  zealous  purveyors  of 
human  flesh,  whom  t  have  through  a  stupid  and  cowardly 
prudence  allowed  to  escape." 

The  generous  enthusiasm  of  the  baron  pleased  Consuolo; 
she  listened  with  interest  to  his  animated  pictures  of  military 
life  in  Prussia,  and  not  being  aware  that  personal  malice 
mingled  somewhat  Y>-ith  his  courageous  indignation,  she  only 
saw  in  it  the  evidence  of  a  noble  character.  There  was,  never- 
theless, real  greatness  in  the  soul  of  Trenck.  This  proud  and 
handsome  yount;  man  was  not  born  to  creep.  There  was  a 
great  difference  in  this  respect  between  him  and  his  impromptu 
travelling  friend,  Count  Hoditz.  The  latter,  having  been  during 
infancy  the  terror  and  despair  of  his  preceptors,  had  been  left 
to  himself;  and  although  he  had  passed  the  age  of  sowing  his 
wild  oats,  there  was  something  boyish  in  his  manners  and  de- 
meanour which  contrasted  strangely  v.-ith  his  Herculean  stature 
and  handsome  features,  somewhat  worn  indeed  by  forty  years 
of  dissipation  and  excess.  The  superficial  inforrnation  which 
he  sometimes  displayed  was  picked  up  in  romances,  popular 
philosophy,  and  the  theatre.  He  pretended  to  be  an  artist, 
though  he  was  as  deficient  in  discernment  and  depth  in  that 
as  in  everything  else.  Nevertheless  his  gi-and  air,  and  his 
exquisite  condescension,  soon  impressed  the  young  Haydn, 
who  preferrofl  him  to  the  baron,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
proforoiK^e  which  (Jonsuelo  displayed  for  the  latter. 

The  baron  on  the  contrary  was  woU-informod;  and  if  the 
îitmosphore  of  courts  and  the  efrorvescencc  of  youth  had  some- 
times led  liiin  astray,  he  had  nevertheless  preserved  thr>sc  in- 
dependent sentiments  and  just  and  nolde  principles  whicii  are 
developed  by  a  good  education,  followed  by  sorious  study. 
His  lofty  cjiaractor  mav  indeed  hav(>  l>ecn  impaired  l)y  tiio 
caresses  and  Hatteries  of  power;  but  his  ardent  an<l  impetuous 
temperament  had  never  stooped  so  low  but  that  on  thet  least 
injustit'e  it  bounded  up  fiery  and  brilliant  as  ever.  Frederick's 
handsome  page;  had  tasted  (»f  the  poison(;d  cup;  but  love,  liow- 
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ever  rash,  had  animated  and  exalted  his  courage  and  his  per- 
severance. Pierced  to  the  heart,  he  had  not  the  less  raised 
his  head,  and  braved  to  his  face  the  tyrant  who  would  have 
humbled  him. 

At  the  period  of  our  story  he  appeared  to  be  about  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  age.  His  dark  brown  hair,  which  he  would  not 
sacrifice  to  the  childish  discipline  of  Frederick,  clustered  in  thick 
curls  around  his  lofty  brow.  His  figure  was  superb,  his  eyes 
sparkling,  his  mustachios  black  as  jet,  his  hand  white  as  ala- 
baster, although  of  Herculean  strength,  and  his  voice  fresh  and 
masculine,  as  were  his  countenance,  his  ideas,  and  the  hopes  of 
his  love.  Consuelo  reflected  upon  this  mysterious  attachment 
which  he  had  every  moment  on  his  lips,  and  which  she  no  longer 
thought  absurd,  when  she  observed  by  degrees,  in  his  outbursts 
and  in  his  reserve,  the  mixture  of  natural  impetuosity  and 
well-founded  distrust  which  made  him  continually  at  war  with 
his  destiny  and  with  himself.  She  experienced  in  spite  of  her- 
self a  lively  desire  to  know  the  queen  of  this  fine  young  man's 
affections,  and  oft'ercd  deep  and  romantic  vows  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  lovers.  She  did  not  find  the  journey  in  the  least 
tedious,  though  she  expected  it  would  prove  so  face  to  face 
with  two  strangers  of  a  rank  so  different  from  her  own.  She 
had  contracted  at  Venice  the  idea,  and  at  Riesenburg  the 
habits,  of  refined  life — those  polite  and  quiet  manners,  and  those 
choice  expressions,  which  constituted  the  better  part  of  what 
was  then  called  good  society.  Keeping  herself  in  the  back- 
ground, and  not  speaking  unless  when  spoken  to,  she  felt  her- 
self much  at  her  ease,  as  she  reflected  on  all  she  heard.  Neither 
the  count  nor  baron  appeared  to  have  seen  through  her  dis- 
guise, and  as  for  the  latter,  he  paid  no  attention  either  to  her 
or  Joseph.  If  he  occasionally  addressed  them,  it  was  while 
speaking  to  the  count;  and  being  carried  away  by  the  subject, 
he  at  last  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  his  own  thoughts. 

As  to  the  count,  ho  was  by  turns  grave  as  a  mojiaroh  and 
gay  as  a  French  marclkioness.  He  drew  his  tablets  from  his 
])Ocket,  and  took  notes  with  the  serious  air  of  a  philosopher  or 
a  diplomatist:  then  he  read  them  over  in  a  humming  voice, 
and  Consuf'lo  saw  that  they  were  little  verses,  written  in  a  gal- 
lant and  pleasing  French.  '  Sometimes  he  recited  them  to  the 
banm,  who  declared  them  admirable  without  having  listenetl 
to  them.  Sometimes  ho  consulted  (Consuelo  -with  a  g«M)d- 
nature<l  air,  and  aski^d  hor  with  false  modesty,  "  What  do  you 
think  of  that,  my  little  friend?  Vou  understand  French,  do 
you  not?" 

Consuelo,  impatient  of  this  pretended  condescension,  M-liich 
appeared  to  seek  to  dazzle  her.  could  not  resist  the  temptJition 
of  mentioning  two  or  three  faults  which  she  found  in  a  «jnntrain 
"  7'»  /i'ltnti/."  Her  m  »tUer  had  t.iu-jjht  her  to  pronouneo  and 
«•minciute  well  til  .iges  whieh  sheh'  'Hjd 

with  acc'rtain  ell  nd  C'onsu<'lo,  sttei  -' \" 

all  things  harmony,  itiuasuro,  aiul  the  neatuosu  which  lu  r  nuisi- 
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cal  orccanization  rendered  easy  to  her,  had  found  in  books  the 
key  and  rules  of  these  various  languacçes.  .She  had  examined 
prosody,  especially  ^nth  care,  exercising  herself  in  translating 
Ip'ic  poetry,  and  in  adjusting  foreign  words  to  national  airs,  in 
order  to  become  mistress  of  the  rhythm  and  accent.  She  had 
also  succeeded  in  comprehending  the  rules  of  versification  in 
several  languages,  and  it  vras  not  difficult  for  her  to  detect  the 
errors  of  the  Moravian  poet. 

Astonished  at  her  learning,  but  not  able  to  resolve  upon 
doubting  his  own,  Hoditz  consulted  the  baron,  who  confidently 
gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  little  musician.  From  this 
moment  the  count  occupied  himself  exclusively  with  her,  but 
without  appearing  to  suspect  her  real  age  or  sex.  He  only 
asked  where  he  had  been  educated,  that  he  knew  the  laws  of 
Parnassus  so  well. 

"  At  the  charity  school  of  the  singing  academy  at  Venice," 
replied  she,  laconically. 

"  It  would  appear  that  the  studies  of  that  country  are  more 
severe  than  those  of  Germany.  And  your  comrade,  where  did 
he  study?" 

"At  the  cathedral  of  Vienna,"  replied  Joseph. 

"  My  childi-en,"  resumed  the  count,  "  you  have  both  much 
intelligence  and  quickness.  At  our  first  resting-place  I  wish 
to  examine  you  upon  music,  and  if  your  proficiency  corres- 
ponds with  the  promise  given  by  your  faces  and  manners,  I 
will  engage  you  for  the  orchestra  of  my  theatre  at  lloswald. 
I  wish  at  any  rate  to  present  you  to  the  princess  my  spouse. 
AVhat  do  you  say?  Kal  it  would  be  a  fortune  for  children  like 
you." 

Consuelo  had  been  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  laugh  on 
hearing  the  count  p-opose  to  examine  Haydn  and  herself  in 
music,  and  she  could  only  make  a  respectful  inclination,  Avhilo 
she  used  all  her  efforts  to  preserve  a  serious  countenance. 
Joseph,  feeling  more  forcibly  the  advantageous  consequences 
of  a  new  protection  for  liimsolf,  thanked  him,  and  did  not 
i-ofuse.  The  count  resumed  his  tablets,  and  read  to  Consuelo 
half  of  a  little  Italian  opera,  singularly  detestable  and  full  of 
barbarisms,  which  he  intended  to  set  to  music  himself,  and  to 
have  represented  on  his  wife's  fête-day,  l)y  the  actors  of  the 
theatre  belonging  to  his  château,  or  rather  his  residence;  for, 
considering  himself  a  prince  in  the  right  of  his  margravine,  he 
never  used  any  other  phrase. 

Consuelo  jiushed  Josoph's  elbow  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
liim  I'cmaik  the  count's  blunders,  and,  overcome  by  ennvi, 
thought  to  herself  tiiat  to  be  sfdupod  by  such  madrigals,  tlu! 
famous  beauty  of  tlx;  hereditary  margi'aviatc  of  liareith,  with 
the  appanage  of  (Julmbadi,  must  b:i  a  very  stupid  pei'son, 
notwithstanding  her  titles,  her  beauty,  and  lier  years. 

While  reading  and  declaiming,  the  count  kei)t  crunching 
little  comfits  to  moisten  his  throat,  an<l  incessantly  ollered  them 
to  the  young  travellers,  who,  having  eaten  notin'ng  since  the 
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day  before  and  dying  of  hunger,  accepted,  for  want  of  a  better, 
this  aliment  fitted  rather  to  deceive  than  to  satisfy  their 
appetite,  saying  to  themselves  that  the  count's  sugar-plums 
and  his  rhymes  were  very  insipid  nourishment. 

Towards  evening  the  spires  and  clock-towers  of  the  city  of 
Passau,  which  Cousuelo  in  the  morning  thought  she  would 
never  reach,  were  visible.  This  prospect,  after  so  many  dangers 
and  disquietudes,  was  almost  as  delightful  to  her  as  that  of 
N'^euice  had  formerly  been,  and  when  she  had  crossed  the 
Danube,  she  could  not  help  grasping  Joseph's  hand  with  plea- 
sure. 

"  Is  he  your  brother?"  said  the  count. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  Consuelo,  answering  at  random  in 
order  to  rid  herself  of  his  curiosity. 

"  Yet  you  are  not  in  the  least  like  each  other,"  said  the  count. 

"  Oh,  there  are  many  children  who  do  not  resemble  theii" 
father,"  said  Joseph,  gaily. 

"  But  you  were  not  brought  up  together?" 

"  No,  my  lord.  In  our  unsettled  profession  we  are  educated 
how  and  where  we  can." 

"  Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking,"  said  the  count  to  Consuelo, 
lowering  his  voice,  "that  you  are  of  gentle  birth;  everything  in 
your  manner  bespeaks  a  uatiual  elevation." 

"  1  do  not  kïiow  how  I  was  born,"  she  answered,  laughing: 
"  I  must  be  descended  from  a  long  line  of  musicians,  since  I 
love  nothing  on  earth  but  nmsic." 

"  AVhy  are  you  in  the  dress  of  a  Moravian  peasant?" 

"  Because,  my  clothes  being  worn  out,  I  purchased  this  suit 
in  one  of  the  fairs." 

"You  have  been  in  Moravia,  then? — atRoswald,  perhaps?" 

"  I  have  seen  it  at  a  distance,"  replied  Consuelo,  slily,  "  but 
without  daring  to  approach  your  prc^id  domain,  your  statues, 
your  cascades,  your  gardens,  your  mountains,  your  fairy 
l>alaeel" 

"You  saw  it  all  then?"  exclaimed  the  count,  astonished, 
forgetting  that  Consuelo  had  heard  him  describe  the  beauties 
of  liis  residence  in  detciil  for  the  last  two  hours;  "oh,  you 
would  be  delighted  to  sec  it  again,  1  assure  you!" 

"  I  am  dying  to  see  it  once  more,  since  I  have  had  the  ple.isurc 
of  knowing  you,"  said  (Jonsuelo,  who  idt  an  irresistible  desire 
to  revenue  hers«'lf  for  the  inlliction  of  his  opera. 

She  bounded  li<(htly  from  the  bark  in  which  they  had  crossed 
tlu!  river,  exclaiming  in  a  Gern\au  accent — 

"  I  salute  theo,  O  Tassaul" 

The  barouche  conducted  them  to  the  dwelling  of  a  rich 
îiobleman,  a  fri(;nd  of  the  count's,  then  absent,  but  whoso  liouso 
was  phiccil  at  his  disposal.  The  household  was  expecting  them, 
ami  supper  being  ready,  it  was  inimediutdy  serveil  ui».  Tho 
fount,  who  w.is deji'^ht'd  at  the  conver  f  hi»  little  musi- 

cian, Ibrsohocalle  ICoU'jUclo,  would  li;:  d  to  inyitt>tliem 

to  liis  Uible,  but  tlio  foar  of  annoying  the  baron  by  this  breach 
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of  etiquette  prevented  him.  Consuelo  and  Joseph  were  well 
satisfied  to  sup  in  the  servants'  hall,  and  made  no  objection  to 
sit  down  along  with  the  valets.  Haydn,  indeed,  had  never 
held  a  higher  place  in  the  fêtes  of  the  nobility  to  which  he  had 
been  invited;  and  although  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  art 
gave  him  sufficient  elevation  of  character  to  understand  the 
outrage  inflicted  on  him,  he  recollected,  without  any  feeling  of 
shame  that  his  mother  had  been  cook  to  Count  Harrach,  the 
lord  of  his  village.  In  fact,  at  a  later  period,  M'hen  arrived  at 
the  very  zenith  of  his  genius,  Haydn  v/as  no  better  appreciated 
by  his  patrons  as  a  man,  although  his  fame  as  an  artist  was 
spread  all  over  Em-ope.  He  lived  for  five-and -twenty  years  in 
the  service  of  Prince  Esterhazy;  and  when  we  say  service,  we 
do  not  mean  merely  as  a  musician,  for  Paër  saw  him,  a  napkin 
on  his  arm,  and  a  sword  by  his  side,  standing  behind  his 
master's  chair  and  performing  the  duties  of  major-domo,  or 
principal  domestic. 

Consuelo  had  not  eaten  a  meal  in  company  with  domestics 
since  her  travels  in  childhood  with  her  mother  the  Zingara. 
She  was  greatly  amused  therefore  with  the  borrowed  airs  and 
graces  of  these  aristocratic  lacqueys,  who  felt  aggrieved  at  the 
company  of  two  wandering  musicians,  and  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  thrust  them  to  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  help  them  to 
the  worst  morsels — which,  however,  thanks  to  their  youth  and 
good  appetite,  they  did  not  the  less  enjoy.  Their  contented 
air  havmg  disarmed  their  haughty  entertainers,  the  latter  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  for  a  little  music  by  way  of  dessert.  Joseph  re- 
venged himself  by  playing  the  violin  very  willingly;  and 
Consuelo,  now  completoly  recovered  from  her  agitation  of  the 
morning,  was  about  to  sing,  when  intelligence  was  brought 
that  the  count  and  baron  desired  a  little  music  for  themselves. 

It  was  impossible  to  refuse,  after  the  generous  aid  they  had 
received  from  the  two  noblemen.  Consuelo  would  have  con- 
sidered any  want  of  complaisance,  or  any  excuse  either  of 
fatigue  or  hoarseness,  as  the  basest  ingratitude,  since,  in  fact, 
her  voice  had  already  reached  the  gentlemen's  ears. 

She  followe<l  Joseph,  who  was  ah-cady  prepared  to  take 
everything  which  happcncid  in  good  part,  and  when  they  had 
entered  tlui  saloon,  whore,  lighted  by  a  score  of  wax  tapers, 
the  two  noblemen  were  engaged  in  finishing  their  last  bottle  of 
Tokay,  they  stood  near  the  door,  and  began  to  sing  the  little 
Italian  du(;ts  which  they  had  rehearsed  on  the  mountains. 

"Attention!"  said  Consuelo,  slily,  to  Joseph.  "Consider 
that  his  excellency  the  ceunt  is  about  to  examine  us  as  to  our 
proficiency  in  music.  Let  us  acquit  ourselves  to  his  satis- 
faction." 

The  count  was  much  flattered  by  this  observation.  As  for 
the  baron,  he  had  placed  tliq,  ])ortrait  of  his  mysterious  Dul- 
cinea  on  th(»  rcveis<?  of  his  plate,  and  was  gazing  at  it,  without 
heeding  what  was  going  on. 

Conauek)  took  care  not  to  display  the  full  powers  of  lier  voice. 
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Her  pretended  sex  hardly  agreed  \rith  her  liquid  and  flute-like 
accents,  and  her  apparent  age  did  not  warrant  the  expectation 
of  any  decided  talent.  She  assumed  the  hoarse  and  somewhat 
worn  voice  of  a  young  lad  who  has  prematurely  injured  his  tone 
by  singing  in  the  open  air.  It  was  an  amusement  for  her  to 
counterfeit  in  this  manner  the  awkward  attempts  and  rude 
flourishes  which  she  had  so  often  heard  the  sti'eet  singers  of 
Venice  practise,  but  though  the  parody  was  excellent,  still  she 
could  not  hide  her  superior  taste,  and  the  duet  was  sung  vnih 
such  force  and  originality,  that  the  baron,  himself  an  excellent 
musician  and  artist,  replaced  his  portrait  in  his  bosom,  raise<l 
his  head,  and  ended  by  jipplauding  vociferously,  exclaiming 
that  it  was  the  sweetest  music  ho  had  ever  heard.  As  for 
Count  Hoditz,  who  Avas  lull  of  Fuchs  and  Riimeau,  and  other 
classic  authors,  he  had  less  relish  for  this  kind  of  performance. 
In  his  eyes  the  baron  was  a  sort  of  barbarian,  and  the  two 
young  people  intelligent  indeed,  but  requiring  his  eflbrts  to 
raise  them  from  the  depths  of  their  ignorance.  His  ruling  idea 
was  to  form  his  own  artists,  and  he  said  in  a  sententious  man- 
ner, shaking  his  head  the  while — 

"  It  is  not  so  bad,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  to  amend.  Come, 
come,  we  will  correct  all  that." 

He  looked  upon  Joseph  and  Consuelo,  in  imagination,  as  his 
already,  and  as  forming  part  uf  his  choir.  He  then  asked 
Haydn  to  play  the  violin;  and  as  the  latter  had  no  reason  to 
conceal  his  abilities,  he  executed  a  piece  of  his  own  composi- 
tion to  admiration.     This  time  the  count  was  highly  satisfied. 

"  "i'our  position  is  fixed,"  said  he.  "  You  shall  be  first  violin  ; 
but  you  must  also  practise  on  the  viola  and  the  viole  d'catiour. 
1  will  teach  you  the  manner  of  execution." 

"  Is  his  highness  the  baron  also  satisfietl  with  my  comrade?" 
said  Consuelo  to  Treuck,  who  hiul  relapsed  into  his  reverie. 

"  So  much  so,"  replied  he,  "  that  if  1  make  any  stay  at 
Vienna,  I  will  have  no  other  master." 

"  1  will  teach  you  the  viole  d'amour,"  replied  the  count,  "  and 
1  expect  that  you  will  givr  me  the  preference." 

"I  prefer  the  violin,  and  this  professor,"  replied  the  baron, 
with  perfect  frankness. 

He  took  the  violin,  and  played  from  memory,  with  great 
}»unty  of  tone  and  (Wiircssion,  several  passages  from  the  piece 
which  Joseph  had  just  performed. 

"  I  wish  to  show  you,"  said  he,  with  gi-eat  m<)«lesty,  "  that  I 
nm  only  fit  to  bo  your  pupil,  but  that,  with  attention  and  do- 
cility, i  might  learn." 

Consuelo  requested  him  to  continue,  and  he  complietl  without 
aiVectiition.  He  had  talent,  taste,  and  skill.  HcKlit/.  praised 
his  performance  bevond  measure. 

**  It  is  but  a  iHK.r'thintr,"  replied  Treuck,  "for  it  is  my  own; 
I  like  it,  however,  inasiimeh  as  i'  ^  the  princess." 

The  count  made  a  hideous  gj  i  warn  him  «.f  hi»  im- 

prudence.    Trenck  paid  no  attention,  but,  lost  in  thought,  run 
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the  bovr  over  the  strings  absently;  then,  throwing  the  instru- 
ment on  the  table,  he  rose,  and  strode  up  and  down  the  apart- 
ment, pressing  his  hand  on  his  forehead.  At  last  he  returned 
towards  the  table,  and  said — 

"  Good  evening,  my  dear  count.  I  am  obliged  to  set  out  ere 
daybreak;  the  carriage  which  I  have  ordered  is  to  call  for  me 
at  three.  Most  probably  I  shall  not  see  you  again  till  we 
meet  in  Vienna.  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  there,  to  thank 
you  for  the  pleasure  I  have  received  iu  your  company,  which 
I  never  can  forget." 

They  pressed  each  other's  hands  repeatedly,  and  as  the  baron 
left  the  apartment,  he  slipped  some  pieces  of  gold  into  Joseph's 
hand,  saying — ■ 

"  This  is  on  account  of  my  future  lessons  in  Vienna.  You 
will  find  me  at  the  Prussian  embassy." 

He  nodded  to  Consuelo  as  he  passed,  while  he  whispered  in 
her  ear — 

"  Should  I  ever  find  you  as  drummer  or  trumpeter  in  my 
regiment,  we  will  desert  together.     Dost  understand  ?" 

Then  saluting  the  count  once  more,  he  left  the  apartment. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

As  soon  as  Count  Hoditz  was  alone  with  his  musicians,  he  felt 
more  at  ease,  and  became  quite  communicative.  His  mania 
was  to  set  up  for  a  chapel-master,  and  to  play  the  impresario. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  commence  Consuelo's  education  at 
once. 

"  Come  here,"  said  he,  "  and  sit  beside  me.  AVe  are  alone, 
and  need  not  sit  so  far  apart.  And  do  you  also  be  seated," 
exclaimed  he,  turning  to  Joseph,  "  and  profit  by  my  instruc- 
tions. You  have  no  notion  of  a  shake,"  continued  he,  turning 
to  the  great  cantatrice;  "  listen,  while  I  show  you." 

Here  he  ventured  on  a  commonplace  passage,  in  which  he 
introduced  that  ornament  several  times  after  a  very  vulgar 
fashion.  (Consuelo  amused  herself  by  repeating  the  passage 
with  the  shake  reversed. 

"  That  is  not  it,"  roared  the  count  with  the  voice  of  a  stentor, 
as  he  struck  the  table.     "  Why  did  you  not  listen  to  me  ?" 

He  began  again,  and  Consuelo  cut  it  short  this  time  still 
worse  than  before,  preserving  her  gravity,  however,  and  pro- 
tending to  be  all  attention  and  docility.  As  for  Joseph,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  suU'ocating,  and  pretended  to  cough  in  order  to 
avoid  a  convulsion  of  laughter. 

"  La,  la,  la,  trala,  trala,  tra,  la,"  sang  the  count,  imitating 
his  awkward  i)ui>il,  bounding  on  his  diair  with  all  the  symp- 
toms of  extreme  irritation,  which  he  was  far  fiom  feeling, 
but  which  he  thought  it  right  to  assume,  as  being  in  keeping 
with  his  position. 

(  'onsuelo  teased  him  this  way  for  a  good  quarter  of  an  liour, 
an<l  wound  u[>  by  singing  the  passage  with  faultless  precision, 
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"Bravol  bravissimo!"  exclaimed  the  count,  falling  back  in 
his  chair.  "  It  is  perfect  at  last  I  I  knew  I  should  make  some- 
thing of  you!  Give  me  but  a  peasant,  and  I  should  do  more 
with  him  in  a  day  than  others  in  a  yearl  Xow,  sing  this  once 
more,  and  sec  that  you  execute  the  notes  trippingly.  Better 
still:  Avhy,  nothing  could  surpass  thatl  AYe  shall  make  some- 
thing of  you  at  lastl" 

Here  the  count  wiped  his  forehead,  though  there  was  not  a 
single  drop  of  perspiration  on  it. 

"  Xow,"  continued  he,  "  let  us  have  a  falling  cadence,  and 
from  the  chest." 

Here  he  set  her  an  example,  with  that  hackneyed  facility 
with  which  the  most  inferior  choristers  ape  the  elTorts  of  su- 
perior performers,  fancying  themselves  equally  skilful,  because 
they  succeed  in  imitating  them.  Again  Consuelo  amused  her- 
self with  putting  the  count  into  one  of  his  cool-blooded  passions, 
when  all  at  once  she  changed  her  manner,  and  finished  with  a 
cadence  so  perfect  and  so  prolonged,  that  he  was  obliged  to  cry 
out — 

"Enough!  enough!  now  you  have  it!  I  was  sure  1  should 
set  you  right.  Let  us  go  now  to  the  roulade.  You  learn  with 
wonderfuffacility,  and  I  wish  I  had  always  pupils  like  you." 

Consuelo,  who  began  to  feel  overpowered  by  sleep  and  fa- 
tigue, abridged  the  lesson  of  the  roulade  considerably.  She 
executed  with  docility  all  that  the  opulent  pedagogue  pre- 
scribed to  her,  however  faulty  in  taste  it  might  be;  and  even 
allowed  her  exquisite  voice  to  assume  its  natural  tone,  no  longer 
fearing  to  betray  herself,  since  the  count  was  resolved  to  at- 
tribute to  himself  all  the  sudden  sj^lendour  and  celestial  purity 
which  it  every  moment  displayed  in  a  greater  degree. 

*'  How  much  clearer  his  voice  becomes  in  proportion  as  I  show 
him  how  to  open  his  mouth  and  bring  out  his  tone!"  said  he, 
turning  to  Joseph  with  an  air  of  triumph.  "  Clearness  in 
teaching,  perseverance,  and  example,  are  the  three  reijuisites 
with  which  to  fonn,  in  a  brief  period,  finished  singtTS  and  de- 
claimers.  We  shall  take  another  lesson  to-morrow;  for  you 
must  have  ten  lessons,  at  tho  end  of  which  you  will  know  how 
to  sing.  We  have  the  coidr,  the  ffalté,  the  port  de  voi.v  temi, 
and  the  jwrt  de  voix  achevé,  tho  clinte,  the  injUxion  tendre,  the 
martellement  gai,  tho  cadence  feinte,  &c.  &c.  Now  go  ami  re- 
pose yourselves;  I  have  had  apartments  prepared  for  you  in 
tho  palace,  I  sliall  stop  here  on  some  Imsiness  until  n<K>n. 
You  will  breakfast  here,  an<l  follow  mo  to  Yienna.  Considrr 
yourselves  from  tliis  moment  as  in  my  service.  To  begin,  do 
you,  Joseph,  go  and  tell  my  valet  to  come  and  light  mo  t<»  my 
apartment.  "  Do  you,"  said  he  to  (Jonsuelo,  "  remain  and  go 
over  that  last  r<tnla«lo  again  which  1  showed  you;  1  am  not 
pcrfectiv  satisfied  with  it." 

I  lardly  li.id  Joseph  left  the  room,  when  the  outit.  taking  both 
Consuelo's  haiuls  in  his,  endeavoured  to(h-aw  h-r  to  him.  Inter- 
ruj)ted  in  her  roulade,  Consuelo  looked  at  l»im  with  much  Jwiui't 
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isîiinent;  Lut  she  quickly  drew  away  her  hands  and  recoiled  to 
the  other  end  of  the  table,  on  seeing  his  inflamed  eyes  and  his 
libertine  smile.  "  Come,  come  !  do  you  wish  to  play  the  prude  ?" 
said  the  count,  resuming  his  easy  and  superb  air.  "So,  so! 
my  sweet  one,  we  have  a  little  lover,  eh? — he  is  very  ugly,  poor 
fellow,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  renounce  him  from  this  day 
forward.  Your  fortune  is  made  if  you  do  not  hesitate,  for  Ï 
do  not  like  delays.  You  are  a  charming  girl,  full  of  sweetness 
and  iutoUigence;  you  please  me  greatly,  and  from  the  first 
glance  I  cast  upon  you,  I  saw  that  you  were  not  made  to  tramp 
about  with  that  little  vagabond.  Nevej'theless,  I  will  take 
charge  of  him  also;  I  will  send  him  to  Roswald  and  establish 
him  there.  As  for  you,  you  shall  remain  at  Vienna.  I  will 
lodge  you  properly,  and  if  you  are  prudent  and  modest,  even 
bring  you  forward  in  the  world.  When  you  have  learned  music, 
you  shall  be  the  prima  donna  of  my  theatre,  and  you  shall  see 
your  little  chance  friend  when  I  carry  you  to  my  residence.  Is 
it  agreed?" 

""Yes,  my  lord  count,"  replied  Consuelo  with  much  gravity, 
and  making  a  low  bow,  "  it  is  perfectly  agreed." 

Joseph  returned  at  that  moment  Avith  the  valet-de-chambre, 
who  carried  tv.'o  candles,  and  the  count  retired,  giving  a  little 
tap  on  the  cheek  to  Joseph  and  addi'essing  a  smile  of  intelli- 
gence to  Consuelo. 

"  He  is  perfectly  ridiculous,"  said  Joseph  to  his  companion 
as  he  was  alone  with  her. 

"  More  so  than  you  think,"  replied  she,  thoughtfully. 

"  No  matter,  he  is  tlie  best  man  in  the  world,  and  will  be  very 
use  Kid  to  me  at  Vienna." 

"  Yes,  at  Vienna,  as  much  as  you  please,  Beppo;  but  at  Pas- 
sau  not  in  the  least,  I  assure  you.  Where  arc  our  bundles, 
Joseph?" 

"  In  the  kitchen.  I  will  go  and  carry  them  to  our  apart- 
ments, which,  from  what  they  tell  me,  must  be  charming.  You 
will  got  some  rest  at  last." 

"  My  good  Joseph:"  said  Consuelo,  shrugging  her  shoulders, 
"  go,  get  your  bundle  quickly,  and  give  up  your  pretty  chamber 
in  which  you  expected  to  sleep  so  well.  AV"o  leave  this  house 
on  the  instant — do  you  understand  me?  Be  (piick,  for  they 
will  certainly  lock  the  doors." 

IJaydn  thought  she  must  be  dreaming.  "AVhat!"  cried 
he,  "  is  it  possible?     Are  these  great  lords  kidnappers  too?" 

"I  fear  Iloditz  even  more  than  Mayer,"  rei)lied  Consuelo, 
impatiently.  "  Come,  run!  do  not  hesitate,  or  1  shall  Icavo 
you  and  go  alone." 

There  was  so  mur-h  resolution  and  energy  in  Consuelo's  tone 
and  fiîaturcs,  that  Haydn,  surprised  and  distracted,  obeyed  her 
hurriedly.  II».'  returned  in  ii  linv  minutes  with  the  bag  which 
contained  tlieir  niusi<;  .uid  clothes;  and  tliree  minutes  after- 
wards the^xad  left  tlu!  jiiace,  witliout  liaviiig  been  remarked 
by  any  one/^ind  reached  the  subui-b  at  the  e.\treniity  of  the  city, 
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They  entered  a  small  inn  and  hired  two  apartments,  which 
they  paid  for  in  advance,  in  order  to  be  able  to  leave  as  early 
as  they  wished  v.ithout  being  detained. 

"  Will  you  not  at  least  tell  me  the  occasion  of  this  fresh 
alarm?"  asked  Haydn,  as  he  bade  Consuelo  good-night  on  the 
threshold  of  her  cïîamber. 

"  Sleep  in  peace,"  replied  she,  "  and  know  in  two  words  that 
we  have  not  much  to  fear  now.  His  lordship  the  count  divined 
with  his  eagle  eye  that  I  am  not  of  his  sex.  and  did  me  the 
honour  to  make  me  a  declaration  which  has  singularly  flattered 
my  self-love.  Good-night,  friend  Bepjjo  ;  we  must  be  off  before 
daylight;  I  ^v"lll  knock  at  your  door  to  rouse  you." 

On  the  next  day  the  rising  sun  saluted  our  young  travellers 
as  they  were  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the  Danube,  and  de- 
scending its  rapid  stream  with  a  satisfaction  as  pure  and  hearts 
as  light  as  the  waves  of  that  lovely  river. .  They  had  paid  for 
their  passage  in  the  bark  of  an  old  boatman  who  was  carr^ông 
merchîmdise  to  Lintz.  Ho  was  an  honest  man,  with  whom 
they  were  well  satisfied,  and  who  did  not  interfere  in  their 
conversation.  He  did  not  understand  a  word  of  Italian,  and, 
his  boat  being  sutftcieutly  loaded,  he  took  no  other  passengers, 
which  gave  them  at  last  that  security  and  repose  of  body 
and  mind  which  they  re<juircd  in  order  to  enjoy,  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, the  magnificent  spectacle  presented  to  their  eves  every 
moment  of  their  voyage.  The  weather  was  lovely.  There  was 
a  remarkably  clean  little  cabin  in  the  boat,  into  which  Con- 
suelo could  retire  to  rest  her  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  water; 
but  she  had  become  so  accustomed  during  the  preceiling  days 
to  the  open  air  and  beaming  sun,  that  she  preferred  to  pass 
almost  the  whole  time  lying  ui)on  the  bales,  delightfully  occu- 
pied in  watching  the  rocks  and  trees  on  the  bank  as  they 
seemed  to  glide  away  behind  her.  She  i)racti^e<i  music  at  lior 
leisure  with  IIay<ln,  and  the  droll  recollection  of  the  music-mad 
H(j<litz,  whom  Joseph  called  the  ma<.<tro-m«ini<ic,  mingled 
much  gaiety  with  their  warblings.  Joseph  mimickwi  him  to 
the  life,  and  felt  a  malicious  joy  at  the  idea  of  his  disiippoint- 
ment.  Their  laughter  and  th«.'ir  songs  cheere<l  and  charmtnl 
the  old  mariner,  who,  lik»;  every  German  i>ea:iant,  was  jias- 
sionately  fond  of  music.  He  sang  to  them  in  his  turn  sonm 
airs  which  possesseil  a  sort  of  uciuatic  character,  and  wliich 
Consuelo  learned  from  him  Mith  the  words.  They  c«.m- 
ph.'Uîly  gained  his  heart  bv  feasting  him  iis  well  as  tliey  could  at 
the  first  landing-place,  where  they  laid  in  their  own  provisions 
for  tlie  day— tlie  most  peaceful  anil  the  inobt  agreeable  tliey 
ha<l  vet  f*pent  since  tlu'  commencement  of  their  journey. 

"Excellent  13ar<»n  de  Trenck:"  said  Josenh.  changing  for 
silver  one  of  the  shining  j.ieces  of  gold  which  that  nobleman 
ha*l  given  him:  "it  is  to  him  that  1  (»we  the  iM)W«^r  of  at  la>t 
relieving  the  divine  l'orporina  from  fatigue,  froni  famine,  Inuii 
danger,  from  all  the  ills  which  misi-ry  brinu^  in  its  train.  '^  et 
I  did  not  like  him  at  first,  that  noble  laid  U'licvulcut  burou! 
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"  Yes,"  said  Coiisuelo,  "  3'ou  preferred  the  count.  I  am  glad 
now  that  the  latter  confined  himself  to  promises,  and  did  not 
soil  our  hands  with  his  gifts." 

"After  all,  we  owe  him  nothing,"  resumed  Joseph.  "AYho 
first  entertained  the  thought  of  fighting  the  recruiters? — it  was 
the  baron;  the  count  did  not  care,  and  only  followed  his  com- 
panion through  complaisance  and  for  fashion's  sake.  "Who 
ran  all  the  risk  and  received  a  ball  through  his  hat,  very  close 
to  the  skull? — again  the  baron!  AVlio  wounded  and  perhaps 
killed  that  infamous  Pistola? — the  baron.  Who  saved  the 
deserter,  at  his  own  expense  perhaps,  by  exposing  himself  to  the 
anger  of  a  terrible  master?  Lastly,  who  respected  you,  and  did 
not  appear  to  recognise  your  sex?  Who  comprehended  the 
beauty  of  your  Italian  airs  and  the  good  taste  of  your  style?" 

"  And  the  genius  of  Master  Joseph  Haydn?"  added  Consuelo, 
smiling;  "the  baron. — always  the  baron!" 

"  Doubtless,"  returned  Haydn,  retorting  the  roguish  insinu- 
ation; "audit  is  perhaps  very  fortunate  for  a  certain  noble 
and  dearly-beloved  absent  one,  of  whom  I  have  heard  mention, 
that  the  declaration  of  love  to  the  divine  Porporina  proceeded 
from  the  ridiculous  count  instead  of  the  brave  and  fascinating 
baron." 

"Beppo!"  replied  Consuelo,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  "the 
absent  never  suffer  wrong  except  in  mean  and  ungrateful 
hearts.  That  is  why  the  baron,  who  is  generous  and  sincere, 
and  who  loves  a  mysterious  beauty,  could  not  think  of  paying 
court  to  me.  I  ask  you  yourself,  would  you  so  easily  sacrifice 
the  love  of  your  betrothed  and  the  fidelity  of  your  heart  to  the 
first  chance  caprice?" 

Beppo  sighed  deeply.  "  You  cannot  be  the  first  chance 
caprice  for  any  one,"  said  he,  "  and  the  baron  would  have  been 
very  excusable  had  he  forgotten  all  his  loves,  past  and  present, 
at  the  sight  of  you." 

"You  glow  gallant  and  complimentary,  Beppo!  I  sec  that 
you  have  profited  by  tho  society  of  his  lordship  the  count;  but 
may  you  never  wed  a  margravine,  nor  learn  how  love  is  treated 
when  one  marries  for  money!" 

They  reached  Lintz  in  the  evening,  and  slept  at  last  without 
terror  and  without  care  for  the  morrow.  As  soon  as  Joseph 
awoke,  he  hastened  to  buy  shoes,  linen,  a)id  many  little  niceties 
of  masculine  attire  for  himself,  and  especially  for  Consuelo, 
who  could  thus  mako  herself  look  like  a  smart  and  handsome 
young  man,  as  sIks  jnstingly  said,  in  order  to  walk  about  tho 
city  and  vicinitv.  Tho  old  boatman  hnd  told  them  that  if  ho 
could  fnid  a  fVciglit  for  Moclk  he  would  take  them  on  board 
tho  follou'iiig  dav,  .-md  would  carry  them  twenty  Icngnes  farther 
down  the  J>anubc.  'I'iiey  spout  that  day  tliorefon^  at  Lintz, 
amusing  themselves  by  rlinibing  th(;  hill,  and  ox.'imining  the 
fortification  below  ;ind  th.'it  .'ib(»vo,  from  which  l;\tter  they  couNl 
cont«'m[>late  tlu;  nuijfstio  windiugs  of  tho  river  (hi'ougli  tho 
fertile  plain»  of  Austria'.     'J'iieuco  they  also  saw  a  spcctado 
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which  made  them  very  meriy:  this  was  Count  Hoditz's  berlin, 
which  cutered  the  city  in  triumph.  They  recognised  the  car- 
riage and  tiie  livery,  and  being  too  far  otT  to  be  perceived  by 
him,  amused  themselves  with  making  low  salutiitioiis  down  to 
the  very  ground.  At  last,  towai'ds  evening,  on  returning  to 
the  river's  edge,  they  found  their  boat  laden  with  merchandise 
for  Moelk,  and  joyfully  made  a  fresh  bai-gain  \vith  their  old 
pilot.  They  embarked  before  daybreak,  and  saw  the  stars 
shining  above  their  heads,  while  their  reflection  glistened  in 
long  lines  of  silver  upon  the  rippled  surface  of  the  stream. 
This  day  passed  no  less  agreeably  than  the  preceding.  Joseph 
had  but  one  source  of  grief,  which  was  the  thought  that  he 
approached  Vienna,  and  that  this  jom*uey,  of  which  he  forgot 
all  the  sutierings  and  the  dangers  to  recall  its  delightful  mo- 
ments, would  soon  be  brought  to  a  close. 

At  Moelk  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their  honest  pilot, 
which  they  did  not  do  without  regret.  They  could  not  find  in 
the  vessels  which  otiered  for  a  continuation  of  then*  voyage  the 
same  conditions  of  privacy  and  secmity.  Consuelo,  who  now  felt 
herself  rested,  refreshed,  and  strengthened  against  all  accidents, 
proposed  to  Joseph  to  resume  their  journey  on  foot  until  some 
more  favourable  opportunity.  They  had  still  twenty  leagues 
to  travel,  and  this  manner  of  journeying  was  not  very  expedi- 
tious. The  truth  is,  that  Consuelo,  even  while  persuading 
herself  that  she  was  impatient  to  resume  the  dress  of  her  sex 
and  the  proprieties  of  her  position,  was,  it  must  be  confessed, 
at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  as  little  desirous  as  Joseph  to  arrive 
at  the  end  of  their  expedition.  She  was  too  much  of  an  artist 
in  ever>'  fibre  of  her  organization  not  to  love  the  liberty,  the 
danger,  the  deeds  of  courage  and  address,  the  constant  and 
varied  aspect  of  that  nature  whi»di  the  pedesti'ian  alone  enjoys 
in  its  full  extent — in  short,  all  the  romnutic  activity  of  wan- 
dering and  solitary  life. 

I  call  it  solitary',  dear  reader,  in  order  to  express  a  secret  and 
mysterious  charm,  which  you  can  more  easily  com])rehind  than 
I  defin.\  It  is  a  state  of  mind,  I  think,  which  has  no  name 
in  our  language,  but  which  you  must  have  experience!  it'  you 
have  ever  travelled  on  foot  to  any  distance,  eitlur  alone  or 
with  another  self,  or,  like  Consuelo,  with  an  accomni<xlating 
companion,  at  once  cheerful,  obliging,  and  sympathizing.  lu 
such  moments,  if  you  were  free  from  all  immediate  anxioty^ 
from  all  disturbing  thoughts,  you  have,  1  doubt  not,  felt  a  kind 
of  strange  delight,  a  littl»'  selfish  perhans,  as  you  said  to  your- 
self, "  At  this  instant,  no  person  is  troubled  about  me,  and  no 
jterson  troubles  me;  no  one  knows  where  I  am.  Thosi'  who  rule 
over  mv  lite  would  search  for  me  in  vain;  they  cannot  discover 
me  in  this  situation — unknown  to  all,  new  even  to  myself— in 
which  I  have  taken  refuge.  Those  (»ver  whom  I  exercise  an 
inlluenco  no  long.'r  feel  the  agitating  ollocts  of  my  presi>nce, 
an«l  I,  in  my  turn,  fi'el  relieved  at  ceasing  to  impose  it  1 
belong  solely  to  myself,  both  as  nnister  and  as  slave."   For  there 
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is  not  one  of  us,  O  reader!  who  is  not,  with  regard  to  a  certain 
group  of  individuals,  at  the  same  time  somewhat  of  a  slave 
and  somewhat  of  a  master,  independently  of  his  own  will,  and 
often  even  without  his  own  knowledge. 

No  one  knovjs  where  I  ami  That  is  indeed  a  thought  of 
loneliness  which  has  its  charm — an  inexpressible  charm,  rude 
and  repulsive  at  first  sight,  but  in  reality  gentle  and  legitimate. 
We  are  created  for  a  life  of  reciprocity.  The  road  of  duty  is 
long,  rough,  and  bounded  by  no  horizon  but  death,  which  is 
perhaps  only  the  repose  of  a  single  night.  '  Let  us  march 
onward  then  boldly,  and  without  sparing  our  feet!  But  if,  by 
a  rare  and  happy  chance  which  may  render  repose  and  solitude 
blameless,  some  green  and  flowery  by-path  opens  before  us,  let 
us  profit  by  it  to  wander  apart  for  a  season  from  our  fellow- 
men,  and  give  ourselves  up  to  silence  and  contemplation. 
I'hese  calm  and  peaceful  moments  are  indispensable  for  the 
active  and  energetic  man  to  recover  his  strength;  and  just  in 
proportion  as  you  are  a  zealous  worshipper  in  the  Temple  of 
God,  and,  consequently,  a  lover  of  your  fellow-man,  will  you 
feel  the  sanctifying  effects  of  these  periods  of  reflection  and 
self-examination.  The  selfish  man  is  alone  always  and  every- 
where. His  soul  is  never  fatigued  by  loving,  suffering,  and 
persevering;  it  is  inert  and  cold,  and  has  no  more  need  of  sleep 
and  silence  than  a  corpse.  He  who  loves  is  rarely  alone,  and 
even  when  he  is  so,  he  is  happy.  His  soul  then  enjoys  a  suspen- 
sion of  activity,  which  is  as  a  deep  sleep  to  a  vigorous  body. 
That  sleep  is  an  evidence  of  past  fatigues,  and  the  precursor 
of  the  new  labours  for  which  he  is  preparing.  I  can  scarcely 
believe  in  the  real  grief  of  those  who  do  not  seek  a  refuge  from 
their  thoughts,  nor  in  the  absolute  devotedncss  of  those  who 
have  no  need  of  rest.  In  the  one  case  their  grief  is  a  sort  of 
torpor  which  reveals  that  their  spirit  is  broken  and  dead  within 
them,  and  possesses  no  longer  the  power  of  loving;  in  the 
other,  their  devotedncss,  knowing  no  cessation  or  pause,  gene- 
rally conceals  some  low  and  unworthy  motive. 

These  observations,  though  perhaps  a  little  too  long,  are  not 
out  of  place  in  a  history  of  the  life  of  Consuclo,  an  active  and 
devoted  spirit,  if  ever  there  was  one,  but  Avho,  notwithstandiui;, 
might  otherwise  have  been  accused  of  selfishness  and  frivolity 
by  those  who  were  unable  to  understand  her. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

On  the  first  day  of  their  new  journey,  as  our  young  ti-avollora 
wore  crossin;,'  a  Hmall  river  by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge,  they 
Haw  a  poor  be|^gar-w(>m;in,  who  held  a  little  girl  in  her  arms, 
.seated  upon  the  parajx't  and  extending  her  hand  to  the  passers- 
by  for  alms.  The  child  was  pah;  and  ill,  tlie  woman  wan  and 
shaking  with  fever.  (JonsiuJo  w.-is  seized  with  a  deep  feeling 
of  sympathy  and  jtity  for  those  unfortiinat<>s,  who  recalled  to 
her  mind  her  mother  and  her  own  childhood.     "  That  is  the 
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condition  we  were  in  sometimes,"  said  she  to  Joseph,  "vrho  im- 
mediately understood  her,  and  stopped  Avith  her  to  look  at  and 
question  the  beggar-woman. 

"Alas!"  said  the  latter,  "only  a  few  days  ago  I  was  very 
happy.  1  am  a  peasant  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamianitz 
in  Bohemia.  I  was  mamed  five  years  since  to  a  tall  and 
handsome  cousin  of  mine,  who  was  the  most  industrious  of 
workmen  and  the  best  of  husbands.  About  a  year  after  our 
mari'iage,  my  poor  Karl,  who  had.  gone  to  cut  wood  on  the 
mountain,  disappeared  suddenly,  without  any  one  knowing 
what  had  l>ecome  of  him.  I  sank  into  poverty  and  grief.  I 
thought  that  my  husband  had  fallen  from  some  precipice,  or 
that  the  Avolves  had  devoured  him.  Although  1  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  married  again,  the  uncertainty  of  his  fate  and 
the  atfection  1  felt  for  him  prevented  my  thinking  of  it.  Ah! 
I  was  well  rewarded,  my  children  I  Last  year,  some  person 
knocked  at  my  door  one  evening;  I  opened  it  and  fell  on  my 
knees  on  seeing  my  husband  before  me.  But  in  what  a  con- 
dition, good  GckI  1  He  looked  like  a  spectre.  He  was  withered  up, 
pallow,  his  eyes  haggard,  his  hair  stiti'ened  with  ice,  his  feet  all 
bleeding — his  poor  feet  which  had  travelled  I  know  not  how 
many  hundreds  of  miles  over  the  most  horrible  roads,  and  in 
the  most  severe  weather!  But  he  was  so  happy  at  once  more 
finding  his  wife  and  his  poor  little  daughter,  that  he  soon  re- 
covered his  courage,  his  health,  his  strength,  and  his  good  looks. 
He  t^)ld  me  that  ho  had  been  kidnapped  by  banditti,  who  had 
carried  him  far,  very  far  away,  even  to  the  sea,  and  had  sold 
him  to  the  King  of  Prussia  for  a  soldier.  He  had.  lived  for 
three  years  in  that  most  gloomv  of  all  countries,  suftering 
severe'hardships  .and  receiving  blows  from  morning  to  night. 
At  last  he  succeeded  in  escaping — deserting,  my  goo<l  children. 
In  fighting  do8perat<?ly  against  those  who  pursued  him,  ho  had 
killed  one  and  put  out  tlu^  rye  of  another  with  a  stone;  then, 
travelling  day  and  night,  hiding  in  tho  swamps  and  in  tho  wowls 
like  a  wild  beast,  he  had  rrossed  Saxony  and  Bohemia — he 
was  saved,  ho  was  restored  to  me!  Ah!  how  hapin-  we  were 
during  the  wholo  winter,  in  spite  of  our  povcny  and  the  rigour 
of  the  season.  We  had  but  one  anxiety,  that  o\  again  seting  in 
our  neighbourho<^)d  those  birds  of  prey  who  ha<l  caused  all  our 
sufi'erings.  W  e  fonned  the  project  of  going  to  \'ienna,  jirew^nt-^ 
ing  ourselves  to  the  em]>res8,  and  relating  our  misfortunes  to" 
her,  in  order  to  obtain  Iut  protection,  military  service  for  my 
hiisband,  and  some  subsist'nce  fijr  myself  and  chibl.  J»ut  1 
fell  ill  in  consequence  of  the  shork  I  had  experience*!  at  again 
seeing  my  jxxir  Karl,  and  we  were  oblige<l  to  yvuff.  the  whole 
winter  and  all  the  sumnier  in  our  mountains,  ih\ays  waiting 
for  tin-  monient  wlien  1  eould  undertake  the  jounu'v.  always 
on  our  guard  and  sleeoing  with  watchful  eyes.  At  last  thi» 
happy  moment  arriviMl:  1  felt  myself  strong  enough  to  walk, 
and  our  little  girl,  who  w.as  ul^o  Butlering.  vas  to  make  the 
j(»umey  in  her  fathers  anns.    But  an  evil  destiny  nwait**d  us 
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on  leavinoj  the  mountains.  We  were  walking  tranquilly  and 
leisurely  Ly  the  side  of  a  much-frequouted  road,  without  pay- 
ing attention  to  a  carriage  which,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  had 
been  slowly  ascending  in  the  same  direction  with  ourselves. 
Suddenly  the  carriage  stopped,  and  three  men  got  out.  '  Is 
that  he?'  cried  one.  '  Yes,'  replied  another,  who  was  blind  of 
an  eye,  '  that  is  he!  quick!  quick!'  My  husband  turned  at  these 
Avords.  '  Ah!'  said  he,  '  those  are  Prussians;  that  is  the  man 
whose  eye  I  put  out;  I  recognise  him!'  'Run!  run!'  said  I, 
'  save  yourself!'  He  commenced  to  fly,  when  one  of  those 
abominable  men  rushed  upon  me,  threw  me  down,  and  pi'e- 
sented  one  pistol  at  my  head  and  another  at  my  child's.  But 
for  that  diabolical  idea,  my  husband  would  have  been  saved, 
for  he  ran  better  than  the  ruffians  and  had  the  start  of  them. 
But  at  the  shriek  which  escaped  me  on  seeing  my  child  under 
the  muzzle  of  the  pistol,  Karl  turned,  uttered  loud  cries  to  pre- 
vent him  from  firing,  and  retraced  his  steps.  "When  the  villain 
Avho  had  his  foot  on  my  body  saw  Karl  within  reach,  '  Yield,' 
cried  he,  '  or  I  kill  them.  Make  but  an  attempt  to  fly  and  it 
is  done!' 

"  '  I  yield,  I  yield!  here  I  am!'  replied  my  poor  man,  running 
towards  them  with  greater  speed  than  he  had  fled,  notwith- 
standing the  prayers  and  signs  I  made  that  he  should  let  us 
die.  AVhen  the  tigers  had  him  in  their  grasp,  they  overwhelmed 
him  with  blows  and  left  him  covered  with  blood.  I  endeavoured 
to  defend  him;  they  maltreated  me  also.  On  seeing  him  bound 
before  my  eyes,  I  shrieked,  I  filled  the  air  with  m.y  cries.  They 
told  me. they  would  kill  my  little  one  if  I  did  not  keep  still, 
and  they  had  already  torn  her  from  my  arms,  when  Karl  said 
to  me,  '  Silence!  wife,  1  command  you;  think  of  our  child!'  I 
obeyed,  but  the  eflbrt  was  so  violent  that  1  fell  as  if  dead  upon 
the  i-oad.  AMien  I  opened  my  eyes  it  was  night;  my  poor 
child  was  lying  upon  me,  and  was  sobbing  so  bitterly  that  it 
nearly  broke  my  heart.  There  was  no  trace  of  what  had 
occurred  but  my  husband's  l)lood  on  the  road  and  the  mark  of 
the  Avheels  Avhi(;h  had  Ciirried  him  away.  I  remained  there  an 
hour  or  two  more,  tiying  to  console  and  warm  Maria,  Avho  was 
benumbed  and  half  dead  with  fear.  At  last  Avhen  my  senses 
returned,  1  thought  that  the  best  plan  was  not  to  run  after  the 
I  kidnappers  whom  I  couUl  not  overtake,  but  to  go  and  make 
'  my  dcchii-ation  to  the  officers  of  Wioscnbach,  the  nearest  city. 
I  did  so,  and  then  I  resolved  to  continue  my  journey  to  Vienna, 
throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  the  (inpress,  and  beseech  her  to 
pi-event  the  l\ing  of  I'russia  from  having  the  sentence  of  death 
executed  upon  my  husband.  I  lor  majesty  could  claim  him  as 
her  subject,  in  case  thf;  recruiters  should  not  be  overtaken. 
Ai<lcd  by  some  alms  wiiich  iiad  ])een  given  mo  in  the  territojy 
of  the  IJishoj»  of  I'assau,  where  I  i-elated  my  disaster,  1  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  Danube,  and  thence  I  descended  in  a 
boat  to  the  city  of  Moelk.  People  to  whom  1  tell  my  story  ;ire 
not  willing  to  believe  mc,  and  suspecting  me  to  be  an  impostor, 
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give  mo  so  little  that  I  must  continue  my  jounicy  on  foot — 
happy  if  I  can  arrive  in  five  or  six  clays  \vithout  dyin^  of 
fatigue,  for  illness  and  despair  have  exhausted  me.  >.'o>v,  my 
dear  childi-en,  if  you  have  the  means  of  giving  me  some  httîe 
assistance,  do  so  immediately,  for  1  cannot  remain  here  any 
longer;  I  must  travel  on  an<l  on,  like  the  wandering  Jew,  until 
I  have  obtained  justice." 

•  "  Oh,  my  good  woman!  my  poor  woman  1"  cried  Consuelo, 
clasping  the  poor  creature  in  her  arms,  and  weeping  with  joy 
and  compassion;  "courage!  courage!  Take  hope  and  comfort! 
Your  husband  is  delivered.  He  is  galloping  towards  Vienna 
on  a  good  horse,  with  a  well-lined  purse  in  his  pocket." 

"  What  do  you  say?"  cried  the  deserter  s  wife,  her  eyes  be- 
coming red  as  blood,  and  her  lips  trembling  with  a  convulsive 
movement.  "Are  you  certain  you  have  seen  him?  Uh,  my 
God!  oh,  God  of  goodness!" 

"If  you  should  inspire  her  with  false  hopes?  if  the  deserter 
whom  we  assisted  to  save,  should  be  another  than  her  hus- 
band?" 

"  Alas!  what  have  you  done?"  said  Joseph  to  Consuelo. 

"  It  is  himself,  Joseph!  I  tell  you  it  is  he.  Remember  the 
man  with  the  one  eye;  remember  Pistola's  style  of  proceeding, 
liemomber  that  the  deserter  said  he  was  the  father  of  a  family 
and  an  Austrian  subject.  Besides,  we  can  easily  ascertain 
exactly.     AVhat  sort  of  a  man  is  your  husband?" 

"  Red-haired,  with  grey  eyes,  a  large  iace,  six  feet  and  an 
inch  high;  his  nose  a  little  flattened,  his  forehead  low.  A 
superb  man  !" 

"That  is  he,"  said  Consuelo,  smiUng;  "and  his  dress?" 

"A  green  frock,  much  worn,  brown  breeches,  and  grey  stock- 
ings." 

"That  is  ho  again:  and  the  recruiters?  did  you  remark 
them?" 

"Do  you  ask  me  if  I  remarked  thrm  ?  Ildv  Virgin!  their 
horrible  faces  will  never  leave  my  memory."  The  poor  woman 
then  gave  with  much  exactness  a  «lescription  of  I'istola.  the 
One-ey<'d,  and  the  Silent  Man.  "  There  was  also  a  fourth," 
continued  she,  "who  remained  by  the  horso  and  took  no  part 
in  tile  deod.  lie  had  a  great  unmeaning  face,  which  be*  nied 
to  me  even  more  cruel  than  the  others;  for,  whih^  1  was  "^v^•elH 
ing,  and  they  were  beating  my  husbantl  and  tying  him  wim 
cor<ls  like  an  assassin,  that  brute  sang  and  macle  a  uuho  with 
his  moutli,  as  if  he  were  s(tunding  a  chargi^  on  tlie  tiunipet: 
broum,  brouni,  broum,  broum.     All!  he  had  a  heart  of  iron!  ' 

'•  Ha!  that  nuist  have  been  Mayor."  said  Consuelo  to  .'«»sepli. 
"Do  you  still  doubt?  lias  he  not  that  trick  o(  singing  and 
plaviiig  tl\(^  trumpet  with  his  mouth  every  momcntf" 

""It  is  true."  .sai<l  Joseph.  "Then  it  was  Karl  whom  mo 
saw  delivered V     Thank  Heaven!" 

"  ()\\\  yes,  thanks  to  the  good  God  lK.'f«»re  all!"  said  the  i)oor 
woman,  throwing  herself  uik)u  her  knees.    "  Marii»,"  saiif  she 
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to  her  little  girl,  "  kiss  the  earth  with  me  to  thank  the  guar- 
dian angels  and  the  Holy  Virgin.  Your  father  is  found,  and 
we  shall  soon  see  him  again." 

"Tell  me,  my  good  w^oman,"  observed  Consuelo,  "has  Karl 
also  the  custom  of  kissing  the  ground  when  he  is  well  plea- 
sed?" 

"  Yes,  my  child,  he  never  fails  to  do  so.  When  he  returned 
after  having  deserted,  he  would  not  pass  the  door  of  our  house 
until  he  had  kissed  the  threshold." 

"Is  that  the  custom  of  your  country?" 

"No;  it  is  a  manner  of  his  own  which  he  taught  us,  and 
which  has  ahvays  brought  us  luck." 

"  Then  it  was  certainly  he  whom  w^e  saw,"  returned  Con- 
suelo; "  for  we  saw  him  l^iss  the  earth  to  thank  those  who  had 
delivered  him.     You  remember  that,  Beppo?" 

"  Perfectly!     It  was  he;  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  it." 

"  Oh!  let  me  press  you  to  my  heart,"  cried  the  wife  of  Karl, 
"angels  of  paradise!  who  bring  me  such  good  news.  But  tell 
me  all  about  it." 

Joseph  related  all  that  had  happened;  and  when  the  poor 
woman  had  bi'eathed  forth  aU  her  transports  of  joy  and  gra- 
titude towards  Heaven,  and  thanked  Joseph  and  Consuelo 
over  and  over  again,  wdiom  she  rightly  considered  as  tl)e 
primaiy  cause  of  her  husband's  deliverance,  she  asked  them 
what  she  must  do  to  find  him  again. 

"  I  think,"  said  Consuelo,  "  that  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  continue  your  journey.  Y"ou  will  find  him  at  Vienna,  if  you 
do  not  meet  him  on  the  road.  His  first  care  will  be  to  make 
his  declaration  to  his  sovereign,  and  to  request  of  the  offices  of 
the  administration  that  you  may  be  informed  in  whatever 
place  you  happen  to  be.  He  will  not  fail  to  make  the  same 
declaration  in  every  important  town  through  which  he  passes, 
and  obtain  information  of  the  route  you  have  taken.  If  you 
reach  Vienna  before  him,  do  not  fail  to  communicate  to  the 
administration  the  place  where  you  lodge,  that  notice  may  be 
given  to  Karl  as  soon  as  ho  presents  himself" 

"  But  what  offices?  what  administration?  I  know  nothing 
(){'  these  customs.  And  such  a  great  city  I  I  shall  lose  myseli'. 
J,  a  pof)r  peasant!" 

"Oh!"  said  Joseph,  "wo  have  never  had  an  op])ortunity  of 
knowing  any  more  than  yourself,  but  ask  the  first  person  you 
meet  to  show  you  the  Brussian  embassy.  Ask  for  his  lordship 
the  Baron " 

"Take  care  what  you  are  about  to  say,  Beppo!"  said  Con- 
suelo in  a  low  voire  to  Joseph,  as  a  hint  tliat  he  must  not  com- 
promise thn  bai'oii  in  this  a<lventure. 

"  Well,  Count  Hodit/,  C"  rctiirni'd  Josoph. 

"  Yes,  the  count:  he  will  do  from  vanity  that  which  the  other 
would  hM.v(>  doiKî  j'rom  chai'ity.  Ask  lor  the  dwelling  of  the 
Margravine  I'rincoss  of  liar(.'itli,  and  present  to  her  husband 
the  note  1  am  going  to  give  you." 
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Consuelo  tore  a  blank  leaf  out  of  Joseph's  memorandum 
book,  and  A\Tote  the  follo\nng  words  on  it  with  a  pencil: — 

"  Consuelo  Porporina,  prima  donna  ot  the  San  Samuel 
theatre  at  Venice,  ex-signor  Bertoni,  and  wandering  singer  at 
Passau,  recommends  to  the  noble  heart  of  the  Count  Hoditz- 
Roswald  the  wife  of  Karl  the  deserter,  whom  his  lordship 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  recruiters  and  covered  witn 
benefits.  The  Porporina  promises  to  thank  his  lordship  the 
count  for  his  protection  in  presence  of  madame  the  margravine, 
if  his  lordship  will  permit  her  the  honour  of  singing  in  the 
private  apartments  of  her  highness."  Consuelo  wrote  the  ad- 
dress with  care,  and  then  looked  at  Joseph,  who  understood 
her,  and  drew  out  his  purse.  Without  any  further  consulta- 
tion and  by  a  spontaneous  movement,  they  gave  the  poor 
woman  the  two  gold  pieces  which  remained  of  Trenck's  pre- 
sent, in  order  that  she  might  pursue  her  journey  in  some 
vehicle,  and  they  then  condiicted  her  to  the  rieighbouring  vil- 
lage, where  they  assisted  her  to  make  a  bargain  with  an  honest 
vetturino.  After  they  had  made  her  eat  something  and  bought 
her  some  clothes,  an  expense  which  was  defrayed  from  the 
remainder  of  their  little  fortune,  they  sent  off  the  poor 
creature  whom  thev  had  just  restored  to  life.  Consuelo  then 
asked  laughingly  fiow  much  remained  at  the  bottom  of  their 
purse.  Joseph  took  his  violin,  shook  it  at  his  ear,  and  replied, 
"  Nothing  but  sound." 

Consuelo  tried  her  voice  in  the  open  air  ■with  a  brilliant 
roulade  and  cried,  "  There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  sound  remain- 
ing!" Then  she  joyously  stretched  out  her  hand  to  her  com- 
S anion,  and  clasped  his  Heartily,  saying,  "  You  are  a  brave  lad, 
►eppol" 

"And  you  also  I"  replied  Joseph,  wiping  away  a  tear,  and 
bursting  mto  a  loud  shout  of  laughter. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

It  is  not  a  very  alarming  ]>redicament  to  find  one's  self  with- 
out money  when  near  th(>  end  of  a  journey,  but  even  though 
our  youug  artists  had  still  been  very  far  from  their  destination, 
they  would  not  have  felt  less  gay  than  they  were  on  finding 
themselves  entirely  pi'nniless.  One  must  thus  be  without 
resources  in  an  unknown  country  (Joseph  was  almost  as 
much  a  stranger  at  this  ilistance  from  Vienna  as  Consuelo)  to 
know  what  a  marvellous  sense  of  seeuritv,  what  an  invent ivt» 
and  enterprising  genius,  is  revealed  as  if  f»y  magic  in  the  artist 
who  has  just  spent  his  last  farthing.  Tntil  then,  it  is  a  specie  s 
of  agony,  a  constant  fear  of  want,  a  gloomy  anpreluMision  of 
sufterings,  embarrassments,  and  humiliations,  wliirh  disupjK\ir 
as  soon  as  you  hav(>  heard  the  ring  of  y<iur  List  jtiece  of  nioiu'v. 
Then,  for  romantic  spirits,  a  new  world  begins — a  h<»ly  c(»n- 
fidence  in  the  charity  of  others,  and  numberless  charming 
illusions;  but  also  an  aptitude  for  labour  an«l  a  feeling  of  com- 
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placency  which  soon  enable  them  to  triumph  over  the  first  ob- 
stacles. Consuelo,  who  experienced  a  feeling  of  romantic  plea- 
sure in  this  return  to  the  indigence  of  her  earlier  days,  and  Avho 
felt  happy  at  having  done  good  by  the  exercise  of  self-denial, 
immediately  found  an  expedient  to  ensure  their  suj^per  and 
night's  lodging.  "  This  is  Sunday,"  said  she  to  Joseph;  "you 
shall  play  some  dancing  tunes  in  passing  through  the  first  vil- 
lage we  come  to;  we  shall  find  people  who  want  to  dance  be- 
fore WG  have  gone  through  two  streets,  and  we  shall  be  the 
minstrels.  Do  you  know  how  to  make  an  oaten  pipe  ?  I  can 
soon  learn  to  use  it,  and  if  I  can  draw  some  sounds  from  it,  it 
will  serve  very  well  as  an  accomi)animent  to  you." 

"Do  I  know  how  to  make  a  pipe?"  replied  Joseph;  "you 
shall  seel" 

They  soon  found  a  fine  reed  growing  at  the  river's  side, 
and  having  pierced  it  carefully,  it  sounded  wonderfully  well. 
A  perfect  unison  was  obtained,  the  rehearsal  followed,  and 
then  our  young  people  marched  off  very  tranquilly  until  they 
reached  a,  small  hamlet  three  miles  off",  into  which  they  made 
their  entrance  to  the  sound  of  their  instruments,  and  crying 
before  each  door,  "  Who  vrishes  to  dance"?  Who  wishes  to 
dance?     Here  is  the  music,  the  ball  is  going  to  begin." 

They  reached  a  little  square  planted  with  lofty  trees,  escorted 
by  a  troop  of  children,  who  followed  them,  marching,  shouting, 
and  clapping  their  hands.  In  a  short  time  some  joyous  couples 
came  to  raise  the  first  dust  by  opening  the  dance;  and  before 
the  soil  was  well  trodden,  the  whole  population  assembled  and 
made  a  circle  around  a  rustic  ball,  got  up  impromptu,  without 
preparation  or  delay.  After  the  first  waltzes,  Joseph  put  his 
violin  under  his  arm,  and  Consuelo,  mounting  upon  her  chair, 
made  a  speech  to  the  company  to  prove  to  tliem  that  fasting 
artists  had  weak  fingers  and  short  breath.  Five  minutes  after- 
wards, they  had  as  much  as  they  wished  of  bread  and  cheese, 
beer  and  cakes.  As  to  the  salary,  that  was  soon  agreed  upon  ; 
a  collection  was  to  be  made,  and  each  was  to  give  what  he 
chose. 

After  having  eaten,  they  mounted  upon  a  hogshead  which 
had  boon  rolled  triumphantly  into  the  middle  of  the  square,  and 
the  dance  began  afresh;  but  after  the  lapse  of  two  hours,  they 
were  interrupted  by  a  piece  of  news  which  made  everybody 
anxious,  and  i)assed.from  mouth  to  mouth  until  it  reached  the 
minstrels.  The  shoemaker  of  the  place,  while  hurriedly  finish- 
ing a  pair  of  shoes  for  an  impatient  customer,  had  just  stuck 
his  awl  into  his  thumb. 

"  It  is  a  serious  matter,  a  great  misfortune,"  said  an  old  man, 
who  was  leaning  .-igainst  the  liogshea<l  which  servcid  tiieni  as  a 
pedestal.  "  Gottlieb,  the  shoemaker,  is  the  oi-ganistof  our  vil- 
lage, and  to-mrtrrow  is  tho  lête-day  of  our  ])atron  saint.  (Mi! 
wliat  a  grand  fete!  what  a  bcautiful  fete!  There  is  nothing  like 
it  for  ten  leagu<;8  round.  (.)ui'  mass  especially  is  a  wonder,  and 
people  come  from  a  great  distance  to  hear  it.    Gottlieb  is  a 
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real  chapel-mastcr;  ho  plays  the  orcran,  ho  makes  the  children 
sinij,  he  sings  himself;  there  is  nothing  he  does  not  do,  espe- 
cially on  that  day.  He  is  the  soul  of  everything  ;  without  him, 
all  is  lost.  And  \rhat  will  the  canon  say,  the  canon  of  Saint 
Stephen's,  who  comes  himself  to  officiate  at  the  mass,  and  who 
is  always  so  well  pleased  with  om*  music  ?  For  he  is  music- 
mad,  the  good  canon,  and  it  is  a  great  honour  for  us  to  see  him 
at  our  altar,  he  who  hardly  ever  leaves  his  benefice,  and  does 
not  put  himself  out  of  his  way  for  a  triile." 

"  ÂVell  !"  said  Consuelo,  "  there  is  one  means  of  arranging  all 
this:  cither  my  comrade  or  myself  will  take  charge  of  the  or- 
gan, of  the  direction — in  a  word,  of  the  mass;  and  if  the  canon 
is  not  satisfied,  you  shall  give  us  nothing  for  our  pains." 
-  "  Oh,  hoi"  said  the  old  man,  "  you  talk  very  much  at  your 
case,  young  man;  our  mass  cannot  he  played  with  a  violin  and 
a  flute.  Oh  no!  it  is  a  serious  matter,  and  you  do  not  under- 
stand our  scores." 

'*  We  will  understand  them  this  very  evening,"  said  Joseph, 
affecting  an  air  of  disdainful  superiority  which  imposed  upon 
the  audience  grouped  around  him." 

"  Come,"  said  Consuelo,  "  conduct  us  to  the  church;  let  some 
one  blow  the  organ,  and  if  you  aie  not  satisfied  with  our  stylo 
of  playing,  you  shall  be  at  liberty  to  refuse  our  aid.." 

"  But  the  score?  Gottlieb's  master-piece  of  arrangement?" 

*'  AVc  will  go  and  see  Gottlieb,  and  if  he  does  not  declare  him- 
self satisfied  Avith  us,  we  renounce  our  pretensions.  Besides,  a 
wound  in  his  finger  will  not  prevent  Gottlieb  from  directing 
the  choir  and  singing  his  part." 

The  elders  of  the  village,  who  were  assembled  around  them, 
took  counsel  together  and  determined  to  make  the  tri;il.  The 
ball  was  abandoned;  the  canon's  mass  was  quite  a  difiercnt 
amusement,  quite  another  allair  from  «lancing: 

Haydn  and  ('onsuelo,  after  playing  the  organ  alternatiîly  and 
singing  together  and  separately,  were  pronounced  to  l>e  very 
l)a8sable  musicians  for  want  of  better.  Some  mechanics  even 
dare<l  to  hint  that  th<'ir  playing  was  preferable  to  (Jottlieb's, 
and  that  the  fragments  of  Scarlatti,  of  Pergolesc^  and  of  Baeh, 
which  they  produced,  were  at  least  as  fine  as»  the  iiuisic  of  1  lol/.- 
baiier,  which  Gottlieb  always  stuck  to.  The  curate,  who  has- 
tened to  listen  to  them,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  canon 
would  much  jircfer  these  airs  to  those  v/ith  which  they  Uï^ually 
rcj^aled  him.  The  sacristan,  who  was  by  no  m<^ans  j^leased  with 
this  opinion,  shook  iiis  head  sorrowfully;  and  not  to  makt»  his 
parishioners  discontented,  the  curate  consente<l  that  tlie  tw«> 
virtuosi  sent  by  Heaven  should  come  to  an  nnderstanding  if 
possible  with  (tottlieb  to  ai'conq>any  the  mass. 

They  i)roceedetl  in  a  bf»ly  to  the  shoemaker's  house:  he  was 
obliged  to  display  his  inllamed  hand  to  every  one  in  onler 
that  they  might  seo  plainly  he  could  not  lill  his  po^t  of  organ- 
ist. The  impossibility  was  only  too  n)>parent.  Gottlieb  had 
{>  wrUviii  amo'.uit  of  musical  capacity,  tuid  played  tlie  orgau 
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passably;  but  spoiled  by  the  praises  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
the  somewhat  mocking  flatteries  of  the  canon,  he  displayed  an 
inconceivable  amount  of  conceit  in  his  execution  and  manage- 
ment. He  lost  temper  when  they  proposed  to  replace  him  by 
two  birds  of  passage;  he  would  have  preferred  that  there  haa 
been  no  fête  at  all,  and  that  the  canon  had  gone  without  music, 
rather  than  share  the  honours  and  triumph.  Nevertheless  he 
had  to  yield  the  point:  he  pretended  for  a  long  time  to  search 
for  the  different  parts,  and  it  was  only  when  the  curate 
threatened  to  give  up  the  entire  choice  of  the  music  to  the 
two  young  artists  that  he  at  last  found  them.  Consuelo  and 
Joseph  had  to  prove  their  acquirements  by  reading  at  sight 
the  most  difficult  passages  in  that  one  of  the  twenty-six  masses 
of  Holzbaiier  which  was  to  be  performed  next  day.  This 
music,  although  devoid  of  genius  and  originality,  was  at  least 
well  written  and  easy  to  comprehend,  especially  for  Consuelo 
who  had  surmounted  much  more  difficult  trials.  The  auditors 
were  enraptui'ed,  and  Gottlieb,  who  grew  more  and  more  out 
of  sorts,  declared  he  had  caught  fever,  and  that  he  was  going 
to  bed,  delighted  that  everybody  was  content. 

As  soon  as  the  voices  and  mstruments  were  assembled  in  the 
chm-ch,  our  two  little  chapel-masters  directed  the  rehearsal. 
All  went  on  well.  The  brewer,  the  weaver,  the  school-master, 
and  the  baker  of  the  village,  played  the  four  violins.  The 
children,  with  their  pai-ents,  all  good-natured,  attentive,  and 
phlegmatic  artisans  and  peasants,  made  up  the  choir.  Joseph 
had  already  heard  Holzbauer's  music  at  Vienna  where  it 
was  in  vogue.  They  set  to  work,  and  Consuelo,  taking  up 
the  air  alternately  in  the  different  parts,  led  the  choristers  so 
well  that  tliey  surpassed  themselves.  There  were  two  solos, 
which  the  son  and  niece  of  Gottlieb,  his  favourite  pupils,  and 
the  first  singers  in  the  parish,  were  to  perform;  but  the  neo- 
phytes did  not  appear,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  they  were 
already  sure  of  their  parts. 

Joseph  and  Consuelo  went  to  sup  at  the  parsonage,  where 
an  apartment  had  been  prepared  for  them.  The  good  curate 
was  delighted  from  his  heart,  and  it  was  clear  that  ho  set  gri^at 
store  by  the  beauty  of  his  mass,  in  the  hopes  of  thereby 
pleasing  his  reverend  superior. 

Next  day  all  the  village  was  astir.  The  bells  were  chiming, 
and  the  roads  wei*o  covered  with  the  faithful  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  ilocking  in  to  be  present  at  the  solemnity. 
The  canon's  carriage  approached  at  a  slow  and  majestic  pace. 
The  church  was  decked  out  in  its  richest  ornaments,  and 
Consuelo  was  much  amused  with  the  self-importance  of  every 
one  around  hei'.  It  ahnost  put  h(!r  in  mind  of  the  vanities  and 
rivalries  of  the  thcatni,  only  hcj'e  matters  were  conducted  with 
more  openness,  and  thtM(;  was  more  t(»  oc(;asion  laughttîr  than 
arouse  mdignation.  J lalf-an-iioni-  befoje  the  mass  conuiienced, 
the  sacri.-îtau  came  in  ;i  <lrt;a(lfui  ntato  of  coiistei-iiation  to 
tljaelofcu  a  plot  of  the  jcalOus  and  perfidious  Gottlieb.     Having 
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learned  that  the  rehearsal  had  been  excellent,  and  that  the 
parish  was  quite  enj-aptured  ^\-ith  the  ne^v-come^s,  he  had  pre- 
tended to  be  very  ill,  and  forbid  his  son  and  niece,  the  two 
principal  performers,  to  leave  his  bedside  for  a  moment;  so 
that  tney  must  want  GottUeb's  presence  to  set  things  a-going, 
as  Mell  as  the  solos,  which  were  the  most  beautiful  morceaux  in 
the  mass.  The  assistants  were  so  discouraged,  that  the  precise 
and  bustling  sacristiiu  had  great  difficulty  to  get  them  to  meet 
in  the  chui-eh  in  order  to  hold  a  council  of  war. 

Joseph  and  Consuelo  ran  to  find  them,  made  them  rei>eat 
over  the  most  intricate  passages,  sustained  the  flagging,  and 
gave  confidence  and  courage  to  all.  As  for  the  solos,  they 
<[uickly  arranged  to  pertbnn  thorn  themselves,  Consuelo 
consulted  her  memory,  and  recollected  a  religious  solo  by 
i'orpora,  suitable  to  the  air  and  words  of  the  part.  She 
AVTOte  it  out  on  her  knee,  and  n^hearsed  it  hastily  with  Joseph, 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  accompany  her.  She  also  turned 
to  account  a  fragment  of  Sebastian  Bach  which  he  knew, 
and  which  they  aiTanged  as  they  best  could  to  suit  the  oc- 
casion. 

The  bell  tolled  for  mass  while  they  were  yet  rehearsing,  and 
almost  drowned  thoir  voices  AWth  its  din.  "When  the  canon, 
clothed  in  all  his  robes  of  stiito,  appeared  at  the  altar,  the 
choir  had  already  commenced,  and  was  getting  thi-ough  a 
German  fugue  in  very  good  style.  Consuelo  was  delighted  in 
listening  to  these  ^ood  Gorman  peasants  with  their  gravis 
faces,  their  voices  m  perfect  tune,  then-  accurate  time,  and 
their  earnestness,  well  sustiiined  because  always  kept  ^v'ithiu 
proper  bounds. 

"Seel"  said  she  to  Joseph  during  a  pause,  "those  arc  the 
people  to  perform  this  music.  If  thoy  had  the  fire  which  the 
composer  was  deficient  in,  all  wouM  go  wrong;  but  they  have 
it  not,  and  his  forced  and  mechanical  ideas  are  repeaUni  as  if 
l»y  mechanism.  How  dens  it  happen  that  the  illustrious  Count 
lioditz-Roswald  is  not  here  to  conduct  these  machines  ?  lie 
would  have  taken  a  world  of  trouble,  been  of  no  use  whatever, 
anil  remained  the  best  satisfie<l  person  in  the  world." 

The  male  solo  was  awaited  with  much  anxiety  and  some 
uneasiness.  Joseph  got  well  thmugh  his  part,  but  when  it 
came  to  Consuel«/s  turn,  her  ItJilian  manner  first  astonishetl 
the  audience,  then  shoi-keil  them  a  little,  and  at  last  ended  by 
delighting  them.  Tlie  cautiitrice  sung  in  her  best  style,  and  her 
magnificent  v(»ico  transported  Joseph  to  the  seventh  heaven. 

"  I  cannot  imagine,"  said  he,  *'  that  you  ever  sang  l)ett4'r 
than  at  this  poor  village  mass  to-day — at  least  with  more  cn- 
thu»iasni  and  delight.  This  bort  of  audience  svini>alhises  more 
than  that  of  a  theatre,  lii  the  mean  time,  let  mo  !»ee  if  tlie 
canon  be;  satisfied.  Ah!  the  g<MMl  man  »*hmiis  in  a  «tnt^»  of 
placid  rapture,  and  tVom  the  way  in  whieh  every  ««no  Uh' 
countenance  for  approbation  and  n'wanl,  it  is  easy  to  [ 
that  hoftveu  is  the  lust  thing  thuuijUt  of  by  any  pivscut,  cJi«x|»t 
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yoursolf,  Consuclo  !  Faith  and  divine  love  could  alone  inspire 
excellence  like  yours." 

When  the  two  virtuosi  left  the  church  after  mass  was  over, 
the  people  could  scarcely  be  dissuaded  from  bearing  them  off 
in  triumph.  The  curate  presented  them  to  the  canon,  who 
was  profuse  in  his  eulogiums  upon  them,  and  requested  to  hear 
Porpora's  solo  again.  But  Consuelo,  who  was  surprised,  and 
Avith  good  reason,  that  no  one  had  discovered  her  female  voice, 
and  who  feared  the  canon's  eye,  excused  herself  on  the  plea 
that  the  rehearsal  and  the  different  parts  she  sang  in  the  choir 
had  fatigued  her.  The  excuse  was  overruled,  and  they  found 
themselves  obliged  to  accept  the  curate's  invitation  to  break- 
fast with  the  canon. 

The  canon  was  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  bene- 
volent expression  and  handsome  features,  and  remarkably 
well-made,  although  somewhat  inclined  to  corpulence.  His 
manners  were  distinguished,  even  noble,  and  he  told  every  one 
in  confidence  that  he  had  royal  blood  in  his  veins,  being  one 
of  the  numerous  illegitimate  descendants  of  xVugustus  II. 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland. 

He  was  gracious  and  affable,  as  a  man  of  the  world  and  a 
dignified  ecclesiastic  should  be.  Joseph  observed  along  with 
him  a  layman  whom  he  appeared  to  treat  at  once  with  con- 
sideration and  familiarity.  Joseph  thought  he  had  seen  this 
person  at  Vienna,  but  ho  could  not  recollect  his  name. 

"  Well,  my  children,"  said  the  canon,  "  you  refuse  me  a 
second  hearing  of  Porpora's  composition.  Here  is  one  of  my 
friends,  a  hundred  times  a  better  musician  and  judge  than  I 
am,  who  was  equally  struck  with  your  execution  of  the  piece. 
Since  you  are  tired","  added  he,  addressing  Joseph,  "  I  shall 
not  torment  you  further,  but  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me 
what  is  your  name,  and  Avhere  you  have  studied  music  ?" 

Joseph  perceived  that  he  got  the  credit  of  Consuelo's  per- 
formance, and  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  was  not  to  correct 
the  canon's  mistake. 

"My  name  is  Joseph,"  replied  ho,  briefly,  "and  I  studied  at 
the  free  school  of  St.  Stephen's." 

"And  I  also,"  replied  the  stranger;  "I  studied  with  the 
elder  Reutor,  as  you  probably  with  the  younger." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"But  you  have  had  other  lessons?  You  have  studied  in 
Italy?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  It  was  you  who  plaved  the  organ?" 

"SometiiiK'S  I  pl.iyed  it,  and  .sometimes  my  companion?" 

"  But  wlio  sang?" 

"  We  both  sang." 

"Yos;  but  1  mean  I'orpora's  theme;  was  it  not  you?"  said 
the  unknown,  glancing  at  Consuclo. 

"Bah! — it  was  not  that  child!"  said  the  canon,  also  Ir.oking 
at  (yonsuelo;  "  he  is  too  young  to  bo  able  to  .slug  in  tli;i,t  style." 
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"  True,  sir;  it  was  not  I,  but  he,"  she  replied  quickly,  looking 
at  Joseph.  She  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  these  questions,  and 
turned  impatiently  towards  the  door. 

•'  Why  do  you  tell  fibs,  my  child?"  said  the  curate.  "  I  saw 
and  heard  you  sing  yesterday,  and  I  at  once  recognised  your 
companion's  voice  in  Bach's  solo." 

"  Come,  vou  are  deceived,  ^Ir.  Curate,"  continued  the  stran- 
ger, with  a  knowing  smile,  "  or  else  this  young  man  is  unusually 
modest.  However  it  may  be,  you  are  both  entitled  to  high 
praise." 

Then  drawing  the  curate  aside,  ho  said,  "  You  have  an  ac- 
curate ear,  but  your  eyes  are  far  from  being  equally  so:  it 
speaks  well  for  the  purity  of  your  thoughts.  But  I  must  not 
tne  less  inform  you  that  this  little  Hungarian  peasant  is  a  most 
able  Italian /)r/m«  donna." 

"A  woman  in  disguise'."  cried  the  curate,  endeavouring  to 
repress  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

He  looked  attentively  at  Consuelo,  while  she  stood  ready  to 
reply  to  the  canon's  questions,  and  whether  from  pleasure  or 
indignation,  tlie  good  curate  reddened  from  his  skull-cap  to 
his  hands. 

"  The  fact  is  as  I  have  informed  you,"  replied  the  unknown. 
"  I  cannot  imagine  who  she  is,  and  as  to  her  disguise  and  pre- 
carious situation,  I  can  only  ascribe  them  to  madness  or  to 
some  love  aflair.     But  such  things  concern  us  not,  Mr.  Curate." 

"  A  love  ailair  ?"  exclaimed  the  excited  curate.  "  A  runaway 
match — an  intrigue  with  this  youth  ?  Oh  1  it  is  sliocking  to 
be  so  taken  in!  I  who  received  them  in  my  abode!  Fortu- 
nately, however,  from  the  ])recautions  which  1  took,  no  scandal 
can  occur  here.  But  wiuit  an  adventure!  How  the  free- 
thinkers of  my  parish — and  I  know  several,  sir — would  laugh 
at  my  expense  if  thoy  know  the  truth!" 

"  If  your  parishioners  have  not  recognised  her  woman's  voice, 
neither  have  they,  it  is  probable,  detected  her  features  or  her 
form.  But  what  pretty  hands,  what  silken  hair,  and  what 
little  feet,  in  spite  of  the  clumsy  shoes  which  disfigure  them!" 

"Do  not  speak  of  them,"  exclaimed  the  curate,  losing  all 
command  of  himself;  "  it  is  an  abomination  to  dress  in  man's 
attire.  There  is  a  verse  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  con- 
demns every  man  and  woman  to  death  who  «juits  the  appan'l 
of  their  sex — you  understand  me,  sir — to  «loath.  That  iiulioates 
what  a  heinous  sin  it  is.  And  yet  she  dared  to  enter  the 
church  ami  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Lord  sullied  with  such  a 
crimel" 

"Yes,  and  sang  divinely!  Tears  llowed  from  my  ovcs; 
never  did  I  hear  anything  like  it.  Strang»'  myst«'ry!  Who 
can  she  be?  Those  wliom  I  shouhl  be  inclined  to  guess  are  all 
much  ohlor." 

■  But  she  is  a  mero  child,  (|uite  a  young  girl,"  replio<i  the 
curate,  who  could  not  hell)  lookin;^  at  Consut<lo  with  ;i  heart- 
felt interest  which  his  severe  principles  combated.     "  >N  hat  ft 
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little  serpent!  See  \ritli  what  a  sweet  and  modest  air  she  re- 
plies to  the  canon  !  Ah  1  I  am  a  lost  man  if  any  one  finds  it 
out.     I  shall  have  to  Hy  the  country." 

"What!  hare  neither  you  nor  any  of  your  parishioners  de- 
tected a  woman's  voice?     Why,  you  must  be  very  simple." 

"What  would  you  hare?  We  thought  there  was  certainly 
something  strange  in  it;  but  Gottlieb  said  it  was  an  Italian 
voice,  one  from  the  Sistine  chapel,  and  that  he  had  often 
heard  the  like  !  1  do  not  know  Avhat  he  meant  by  that;  I  knoAv 
no  music  except  wha,t  is  contained  in  my  ritual,  and  I  never 
suspected.     What  am  I  to  do,  sir? — what  am  I  to  do?" 

"  If  nobody  suspects,  I  would  have  you  say  nothing  about  it. 
Get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  vriil  take  charge  of 
them  if  you  choose." 

"  Oh,  yes!  you  will  do  me  a  great  service  !  Stay!  Ilere  is 
money — how  much  sh,all  1  give  tisem?" 

"  Oh!  that  is  not  my  business.  Besides,  you  know  we  pay 
artists  liberally.  Your  parish  is  not  rich,  and  the  church  is 
not  bound  to  act  like  the  theatre." 

"  I  will  act  handsomely — I  will  give  them  six  florins!  I  will 
go  at  once.  But  what  v.ill  the  canon  say  ?  He  seems  to  sus- 
pect nothing.  Look  at  him  speaking  to  her  in  so  fatherly  a 
manner!     What  a  pious  m.an  ne  is!" 

"  Frankly,  do  you  think  he  would  be  much  scandalised?" 

"How  should  he  be  otherwise?  But  I  am  more  afraid  of 
his  raillery  than  of  his  reproaches.  Oh!  you  do  not  know 
how  dearly  he  loves  a  joke — he  is  so  witty  !  Oh  !  how  he  would 
ridicule  my  simplicity!"' 

"  But  if  he  shares  your  error,  as  he  seems  to  do,  ho  will  not 
be  able  to  ridicule  you.  Come,  appear  to  know  nothing,  and 
seize  a  favourable  moment  to  withdraw^  your  musicians." 

They  left  the  recess  of  the  window  where  they  had  been  con- 
versing, îuid  the  curate  gliding  up  to  Joseph,  wlio  appeared  to 
occupy  the  canon's  attention  much  less  than  Signer  Bcrtoni, 
slippctl  the  six  florins  into  his  hand.  As  soon  as  he  received 
this  n^.odest  sum,  Joseph  signed  to  Consuelo  to  disengage  her- 
solf  and  follow  him  out;  but  the  canon  called  Joseph  back, 
still  bi.'lieving,  after  his  answers  in  the  affirmative,  that  it  was 
he  who  had  the  female  voice. 

"Tr;ll  me  then,"  said  he,  "why  did  you  choose  this  piece  of 
Porpora's  in  preference  to  Holzbaiicr's  solo?" 

"  We  wore  not  acquainted  with  it,"  said  Joseph.  "I  sang 
the  only  thing  which  1  remembered  porfectly." 

The  cui"ite  hastened  to  i-olatc  Gottlieb's  ill-natured  trick, 
whose  pedantic  jealousy  made  the  canon  laugh  hoartilv. 

"  Well,"  said  the  unlcnown,  "  yoi:r  goofl  shoemaker  fias  7*en- 
dered  us  an  essential  service.  Instead  of  a  po(»r  solo,  vvc  have 
had  a  masterpiece  by  a  great  cf)niposcr.  You  have  displayed 
your  taste,"  said  ho,  addressing  Consuelo. 

"I  do  not  think,"  rcjtlied  Joseph,  "that  Hol/.bnuer's  solo 
was  bad;  what  wc  sang  of  his  was  not  without  merit." 
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"Merit  is  not  genius,"  said  the  unknown,  sighing;  then 
seemingly  anxious  to  address  Consuelo,  he  addea,  "AVhatdo 
you  think,  my  little  friend?     Do  you  think  they  are  the  same?" 

"No,  sir;  I  do  not,"  she  answered  briefly  and  coldly;  for 
this  man's  look  irritated  and  annoyed  her  more  and  more. 

"  But  nevertheless  you  found  pleasure  in  singing  this  mass 
of  Holzbaiier's  ?"  resumed  the  canon.  "  It  is  vrell  written,  is  it 
not?" 

"  I  neither  felt  pleasure  nor  the  reverse,"  said  Consuelo, 
whose  increasing  impatience  rendered  her  incapable  of  con- 
cealing her  real  sentiments. 

"  That  is  to  say  that  it  is  neither  good  nor  bad,"  replied  the 
unknown,  laughing.  "  It  is  well  answered,  and  I  am  quite  of 
your  opinion." 

The  canon  burst  out  laughing,  the  curate  seemed  very  much 
embarrassed,  and  Consuelo,  following  Joseph,  disappeared 
without  heeding  in  the  least  this  uiusical  discussion. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Canon,"  said  the  unknown,  maliciously,  "  how 
do  you  like  these  young  people?" 

"They  are  charmingi  admirable!  Excuse  me  for  saying 
so  after  the  rebuff  whicTi  the  little  one  dealt  you  just  now." 

"Excuse  you?  Why,  I  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the  lad. 
What  precocious  talents  I  It  is  truly  wonderful  1  How  power- 
ful and  how  early  developed  are  these  Italian  natures!" 

"  I  cannot  speak  of  the  talent  of  one  more  than  the  other," 
replied  the  canon,  with  a  very  natural  air,  "for  I  could  not 
distinguish  your  young  fi'iend's  voice  in  the  choruses.  It  is 
his  companion  who  is  the  wonder,  and  he  is  of  our  own  coun- 
try— no  otlence  to  your  Italianomania." 

"  Ohl"  said  the  unknown,  winking  at  the  curate,  "then  it  is 
the  eldest  who  sang  from  Porp»oraf" 

"I  think  so."  replied  the  curate,  quite  agitated  at  the  false- 
hood into  which  he  was  led. 

"  1  am  sure  of  it,"  roi)licd  the  canon;  "  he  told  me  so  himself." 

"And  the  other  solo,"  said  the  unknown,  "was  that  by  one 
of  your  parishioners?" 

"  I'l-obably,"  replied  the  curate,  attempting  to  sustain  the 
imposture. 

Jioth  looked  at  the  canon  to  see  whether  he  was  their  dupe 
or  whethoi-  he  was  mocking  them.  He  did  not  appear  even  to 
dream  of  such  a  thing.  His  tran(iuiility  reassured  the  curate. 
They  began  t*»  talk  of  som- tiling  else,  but  at  the  end  of  n 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  canon  returned  to  the  subject  of  musi<-, 
and  requested  to  see  Joseph  and  Consuelo,  in  order  to  bring 
tiiem  to  his  country-seat  and  hear  them  at  his  Ieisnn\  The 
terrified  curate  stamineied  out  some  unintelligible  objections, 
whilst  the  canon  ask<'d  him,  laughing,  if  he  had  poj^pod  his 
little  muKicians  in  the  î-tew-nan  to  add  to  tlu^  niauiiiliceiioe  of 
the  Ineakfast,  which  .^eeiiied  sullicicntlv  splendid  without  that. 
The  curate  was  on  the  tenter-hooks,  wiien  the  unknown  came 
to  his  assistance. 
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"  I  shall  find  thcni  for  yoii,"  said  he  to  the  canon  ;  and  he 
left  the  room,  signing  to  the  good  curate  to  trust  his  discovering 
some  expedient.  But  there  was  no  occasion  to  employ  his 
inventive  powers.  He  learned  from  the  domestic  that  the 
young  people  had  set  off  tln-ough  the  fields,  after  generously 
handing  over  to  him  one  of  the  florins  they  had  just  received. 

"How!  set  out?"  exclaimed  the  canon,  with  the  utmost 
mortification;  "you  must  run  after  them.  I  positively  must 
hear  them  and  see  them  again." 

They  pi'etended  to  obey,  but  took  care  not  to  follow  them. 
They  had,  besides,  flown  like  birds,  anxious  to  escape  the  curio- 
sity which  threatened  them.  The  canon  evinced  great  regret, 
and  even  some  degree  of  ill  temper. 

"Heaven  bo  praised!  he  suspects  nothing,"  said  the  curate 
to  the  unknown. 

"Mr.  Curate,"  replied  the  latter,  "do  you  recollect  the 
story  of  the  bishop  who,  inadvertently  eating  meat  one 
Friday,  was  informed  of  it  by  his  vicar-general.  '  The  wretch!' 
exclaimed  the  bishop,  'could  he  not  have  held  his  tongue  till 
after  dinner!'  We  should  perhaps  have  let  the  canon  unde- 
ceive himself  at  his  leisure." 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  evening  was  calm  and  serene,  the  moon  shone  full  in  the 
heavens,  and  nine  o'clock  had  just  sounded  with  a  clear,  deep 
tone  from  the  clock  of  an  ancient  priory,  when  Joseph  and 
Consuelo,  having  sought  in  vain  for  a  bell  at  the  gate  of  the 
enclosure,  made  the  circuit  of  the  silent  habitation,  in  the  hope 
of  being  heard  by  some  hospitable  inmate.  But  in  vain:  all 
the  gates  were  locked;  not  the  barking  of  a  dog  was  heard,  nor 
could  the  least  light  be  seen  at  the  windows  of  the  gloomy 
edifice. 

"  This  is  the  palace  of  silence,"  said  Haydn,  laughing,  "  and 
if  that  clock  had  not  twice  repeated,  with  its  slow  and  solemn 
voice,  the  four  quarters  in  ut  and  in  si,  and  the  nine  strokes  of 
the  hour  in  sol  below,  I  should  think  the  place  abandoned  to 
owls  and  ghosts." 

The  surrounding  country  was  a  desert.  Consuelo  felt  much 
fatigued,  and  moi-eover  this  mysterious  priory  had  an  attraction 
for  lier  poetic  imagination.  "  Even  it"  we  have  to  sleep  in  some 
chapel,"  said  she;  to  Beppo,  "I  long  to  pass  tlu^  night  here. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  get  in  at  any  niU\  even  if  we  ai'o  obliged 
to  scale  the  wall,  which  does  not  seem  a  very  difficult  task." 

"  Come,"  said  Joseph,  "I  will  niak(!  a  short  ladtler  for  you, 
and  when  you  are  on  the  top,  I  will  pass  (piickly  to  the  othei" 
side  to  serve  you  as  steps  in  descending." 

No  sooner  sai<l  than  done.  The  wall  was  extremely  low,  and 
two  minutes  afterwards  our  young  sacriU'gious  adventurers  wen; 
walking  calndy  within  the  sacred  ])recincts,  Jt  was  a  be.iutil'ul 
kitchen  garden  cultivated  with  the  nicest  care.     I'lie  fruit- 
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trees,  trained  along  the  wall  in  a  fan-like  shape,  opened  to 
all  comers  their  long  aniis  loaded  with  rosy  apples  and  golden 
pears.  From  the  graceful  trellises  of  vines  hung,  like  so 
many  chandeliers,  enormous  bunches  of  juicy  grapes.  The 
large  square  beds  of  vegetables  had  likewise  their  peculiar 
beauty.  The  asparagus,  with  its  graceful  stalks  and  silky 
foliage,  brilliant  with  the  evening  dew,  resembled  forests  of 
lilliputian  furs  covered  vriih  a  silvery  gauze.  The  peas,  spread 
in  light  garlands  upon  their  branches,  formed  long  alleys  and 
narrow  and  mysterious  lanes,  in  which  the  little  birds,  hardly  yet 
asleep,  murmurel  with  low  quavering  voices.  The  sunflowers, 
huge  leviathans  of  this  sea  of  verdure,  displayed  great  masses 
of  orange  on  their  broad  and  dark  green  leaves.  The  little 
artichokes,  like  tributary  crowned  heads,  grouped  themselves 
round  their  chief  which  grew  from  the  central  stem;  and  the 
melons,  like  lazy  Chinese  mandarins  in  their  palanquins,  hid 
coyly  beneath  their  shades,  each  of  whose  crystal  domes, 
reflected  in  the  light  of  the  moon's  rays,  seemed  an  onomious 
sapphire  against  which  the  dazzled  beetles  dashed  their  heads 
with  a  low  and  prolonged  hum. 

A  hedge  of  ruses  separated  the  kitchen  garden  from  the  par- 
terre, and  surrounded  the  building  as  with  a  girdle  of  flowers. 
This  inner  enclosure  was  a  species  of  elysium.  Rare  and  mag- 
nificent shrubs  shaded  exotic  plants  of  exquisite  perfume;  the 
flowers  were  so  close  together  as  to  completely  hide  the  soil, 
and  each  plot  resembled  an  immense  vase. 

How  singular  the  influence  of  outward  objects  on  the  mind 
and  body!  Consuelo  had  no  sooner  breathed  the  perfumed  air, 
and  cast  a  glance  upon  this  sweet  and  tranquil  spot,  than  she 
felt  herself  refreshed  as  if  she  had  already  slept  the  sound  and 
dreamless  sleep  of  the  monks. 

"  AVell,  is  it  not  wonderful,  Beppo?"  said  she;  "in  looking  at 
this  garden  I  have  already  forgotten  the  stony  road  and  my 
tired  and  swollen  feet!  It  seems  to  me  that  1  am  refreshed 
through  the  medium  of  my  eyes,  I  have  always  hated  well- 
kept,  orderly  gardens,  an<l  every  place  surrounded  with  walls; 
and  yet  after  so  nmch  <lust  and  so  long  a  march  upon  the 
parched  and  withered  soil,  this  appears  to  me  a  paradise.  I 
was  dying  with  thirst  just  now,  but  by  looking  upon  these 
Bwect  plants  open  to  the  dew  of  night,  it  seems  as  if  I  drank 
along  with  them,  and  my  thirst  is  ahea<ly  quenrhed.  Look! 
Joseph,  is  it  not  charming  to  see  these  llowers  display  their 
beauties  beneath  the  iiglit  of  the  moon?  Ah,  look  at  them! 
but  smile  not  at  those  g^t  white  stars,  nestling  in  the  velvet 
grass.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  their  name — sweet-by-night,  I 
tliink  it  is.  Oh!  they  are  well  named.  They  are,  indeed, 
bright  and  beautiful  as  tlie  stars  of  heaven!     Tiiey  no<i  their 

f:r;u;oful  hoads  with  the  slightest  breath,  and  '^oein  as  if  they 
ati^hcd  and  sport<'d,  like  a  crowd  of  yt>ung  girls  all  cK'ul  in 
white.  They  re<"all  to  my  mind  my  conq)anions  of  the  ^cnola., 
whi-n  on  {Sundays,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  uoviees,  they  tripped 
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past  the  long  walls  of  the  church.  Now  seo  how  they  pause, 
motionless,  and  turn  towards  the  mooul  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  they  were  lookm;^  at  and  admiring  her.  And  the  moon 
too  seems  to  look  at  them,  and  hover  over  them  like  some  huge 
bii'd  of  the  night.  Do  you  think,  Beppo,  that  these  creatures 
are  insensible?  I  cannot  think  that  a  beautiful  iiower  should 
stupidly  vegetate  without  experiencing  some  delightful  feelings. 
1  do  not  speak  of  those  poor  little  thistles  which  one  sees  along 
the  hedge-rows,  dusty,  sickly-looking,  browsed  upon  by  all  the 
herds  that  pass  I  They  seem  like  poor  beggars  sighing  for  a 
drop  of  water,  which  never  comes  to  them;  for  the  parched  and 
thirsty  soil  drinks  all  up  without  heeding  then-  supplicating 
looks.  But  these  garden-flowers,  so  cared  for,  so  tended — they 
are  proud  and  happy  as  queens  I  They  pass  their  time  coquet- 
tishly  waving  on  their  stems,  and  when  the  moon,  their  sweet 
friend,  visits  them,  then  they  are  ah-eady  half  asleep  and 
rocked  by  gentle  dreams.  Perhaps  they  ask  if  there  be  flowers 
in  the  moon,  as  we  ourselves  ask  whether  there  be  men.  Come 
now,  Joseph,  you  are  mocking  me,  and  yet  the  pleasure  which 
these  snow-white  flowers  impart  is  no  illusion.  There  is,  in 
the  air  which  they  purify  and  refresh,  a  sovereign  balm,  and  I 
feel  as  if  there  were  an  intimate  relation  between  my  life  and 
that  of  all  which  breathes  around  me. 

"Howl  mock  you?  replied  Joseph,  sighing;  "your  words 
pass  into  my  soul  and  vibrate  in  my  heart,  as  on  the  strings  of 
some  instrument.  But  behold  this  dwelling,  Consuelo,  and  ex- 
plain to  me,  if  you  can,  the  sweet  yet  decji-seated  melancholy 
Mith  which  it  inspires  me." 

Consuelo  looked  at  the  priory:  it  was  a  little  building;  dating 
from  the  twelfth  century,  formerly  fortified  with  battlements, 
which  had  given  place  to  pointed  roofs  of  grey  slate.  The 
machiolated  tui-rets  which  had  been  left  as  an  ornament  re- 
sembled largo  baskets.  Luxuriant  masses  of  ivy  gracefully 
relieved  the  monotony  of  the  walls;  and  upon  the  uncovered 
po]-tions  of  the  facade,  now  lighted  by  the  moon,  the  bj'cath  of 
night  cast  the  slender  and  uncertain  shadow  of  the  young  pop- 
lars. Huge  festoons  of  vino  and  jessamine  encircled  the  doors 
and  twined  themselves  around  the  windows. 

"The  dwelling  is  calm  and  melancholy,"  said  Consuelo; 
"but  it  does  not  inspire  me  with  the  same  sympathy  as  the 
gai'den.  Plants  are  made  to  vegetate — men  to  move  and  stir 
about.  If  I  were  a  flower  I  should  wish  to  grow  here,  for  hero 
i\  flower  were  happy;  but  being  a  woman,  I  should  not  wish 
to  live  in  a  cell  and  bo  cased  in  stone.  \\'ould  you  be  a  monk, 
tlieu,  lieppo?" 

"Heaven  forbid!  but  I  should  lovo  to  work  without  having 
to  look  after  (Mther  dwollinjx  <>r  food.  1  should  lik(^  to  lead  a 
])eaccful  retired  life,  tolei'ably  comfortable,  without  the  caies 
of  jtoverty;  in  short,  an  easy  e.\istt'nce,  w(!rc  itcn'cui  dependent, 
])rovid(Ml  always  my  mind  were  free,  with  no  other  duty,  iio 
other  care,  than  to  study  and  compose." 
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"  Well,  my  deor  comrade,  you  -would  compose  calm  axid  iran- 
quil  music,  by  dint  of  being  calm  and  tranquil  yom'sel'." 

"And  why  not?  What  is  more  delightful  than  trauij  allity? 
The  heavens  are  culm,  the  moon  is  calm;  these  flo\vi-io  also, 
whose  peaceful  habits  you  admire,  I  like  their  immobilii/,  be- 
cause it  succeeds  the  undulations  which  the  breeze  'âve-  them. 
The  serenity  of  the  heavens  strikes  us  because  we  s.^  oiteu  tee 
them  clouded  by  the  storm.  The  moon  is  never  so  sublime  as 
when  she  shines  amid  the  dark  clouds  that  sweep  across  her. 
Can  repose  be  sweet  without  fatigue  ?  In  that  case  it  is  no 
longer  repose,  but  only  a  species  of  immobility  ;  it  is  nonentity — 
it  is  death. 

"  Ah,  if  you  had  lived  v.'ith  me  for  months  together  in  the 
Castle  of  the  Giants,  you  would  have  seen  that  tranquillitv  is 
not  life." 

"  But  what  would  you  call  tranquil  music?" 

"  Music  too  correct  and  too  cold.  Avoid  such,  if  you  would 
avoid  the  pains  and  fatigue  of  this  world." 

Thus  conversing,  they  approached  close  to  the  priory.  A 
fountain  of  the  purest  water  gushed  from  a  globe  of  marble, 
surmounted  by  a  golden  cross,  and  fell  ft-om  basin  to  basin  till 
it  reached  a  granite  reservoir  hollowed  into  a  shell,  where  a  num- 
ber of  those  little  gold  and  silver  fish  with  which  children  amuse 
themselves  frisked  about.  Consuelo  and  Beppo,  who  were  still 
children,  entertained  themselves  by  casting  in  gi-ains  of  sand 
to  deceive  their  gluttony,  and  to  enable  them  to  admire  theh- 
rapid  movements,  when  all  at  once  there  advanced  towards 
them  a  UiU  figure  dressed  in  white  and  carrying  a  pitcher. 
As  she  approached  the  fountain,  she  bore  no  b;  d  resemblance 
to  one  of  those  midnight  ivashers  who  have  for;::ed  part  of  the 
fanciful  superstitions  of  most  countries.  The  absence  of  mind  or 
indifference  with  which  she  filled  her  vessel,  without  testifying 
either  terror  or  sui'prise  on  seeing  them,  had  in  truth  some- 
thing strange  and  solemn  in  it;  but  the  shriek  which  she  ut- 
tered, as  she  let  her  pitcher  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
soon  showed  that  there  was  nothing  supernatural  in  her  char- 
acter. The  good  woman's  sight  was  simply  dim  witli  years, 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  perceived  them,  she  fled  towards  tlio 
house.  inv(»king  the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  saints. 

"What  is  the  matter  now,  dame  Bridget T'  exclaimed  a 
man's  voice  fiom  the  interior;  "  have  you  seen  an  tvil  spirit  ?" 

"Two  devils,  or  rather  two  robbers,  are  there  beside  tho 
fountain!"  replied  dame  Bridget,  joining  her  interlocutor,  who 
stood  for  some  moments  uncertain  and  incredulous  on  tlio 
threshold. 

"It  must  bo  one  of  your  panic  terrors,  dume  !  Would  robbers, 
think  you,  come  at  this  hour?" 

"  I  8W(?ar  by  my  salvation,  that  there  are  two  dark  motion- 
loss  figures  there;  don't  you  see  them  from  this?" 

"  1  do  see  sonii'thing,"  said  thf  man,  allrrting  to  raise  hjg 
voice;  "but  1  will  ring  for  tlie  gardener  aud  hia  boys,  uud 
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will  soon  bring  these  rascals  to  reason;  they  must  have  come 
over  the  wall,  for  I  closed  the  doors." 

"  Meanwhile,  let  us  close  this  one  also,"  said  the  old  lady, 
"  and  then  we  shall  sound  the  alarum-bell." 

The  door  M'as  closed,  and  the  wanderers  remained  standing 
outside,  not  knowing  well  what  to  do.  To  fly  were  to  confirm  this 
bad  opinion  of  them  ;  to  remain  were  to  expose  them  to  an  attack. 
AVhile  they  consulted  together,  they  saw  a  ray  of  light  stream 
through  the  shutters  of  a  window  on  the  first  story.  The  light 
increased,  and  a  curtain  of  crimson  damask,  behind  which 
shone  a  lamp,  was  gently  raised  ;  and  a  hand,  to  which  the  light 
of  the  full  moon  imparted  a  v.'hite  and  plump  appearance, 
was  visible  on  the  border  of  the  curtain,  the  fringes  of  which 
it  carefully  grasped  while  a  hidden  eye  probably  examined 
objects  outside. 

"Sing,"  said  Consuelo  to  her  companion,  "that  is  what  we 
had  better  do.  Follow  me — let  me  lead.  But  no,  take  your 
violin  and  play  me  a  ritornella — the  first  key  you  happen  on." 

Joseph  having  obeyed,  Consuelo  beg£in  to  sing  with  a  clear 
full  voice;  improvising,  between  music  and  prose,  the  following 
species  of  recitative  in  German: — 

"AVe  are  two  poor  children  of  fifteen,  no  larger  and  yet  no 
worse  than  the  nightingales,  M-hose  gentle  strains  we  copy. 

("Come,  Joseph,"  said  she  in  a  low  tone,  "something  to 
sustain  the  recitative.")     Then  she  went  on: 

"  Worn  with  fatigue  and  wo-begone  in  the  dreary  night,  wo 
saw  this  house  afar  ofiT,  which  seemed  a  solitude,  and  we  ven- 
tured over  the  wall.     (A  chord  in  la  minor,  Joseph.) 

"  We  have  reached  the  enchanted  garden  filled  with  fruits 
worthy  of  the  promised  land.  We  die  of  hunger,  we  die  of 
thirst;  yet  if  one  apple  be  wanting  from  the  espalier,  if  one  grape 
be  missing  from  the  vine,  let  us  be  expelled,  undeserving  as  we 
should  then  prove.   (A  modulation  to  return  tout  major,  Joseph.) 

"But  they  suspect,  they  threaten  us,  and  yet  we  would  not 
flee.  We  do  not  seek  to  hide  ourselves,  because  we  have  done 
no  harm,  unless  indeed  it  be  wi-on^  to  enter  the  house  of  God 
over  walls,  tliougli,  were  it  to  scalo  a  paradise,  all  roads  are 
surely  good." 

Consuelo  finished  her  recitative  by  one  of  those  pretty  hymns 
in  mock  Latin,  called  at  Venice  Latino  ill  pati,  and  which  peo- 
ple sinj:^  at  eve  before  the  I^.l adonna.  Hardly  had  she  fin- 
ish(.'d  Avlion  the  two  white  hands,  at  first  scarcely  visible,  ap- 
]jlauded  with  tivinsport,  and  a  voico  not  altogether  strange 
sounded  in  her  cars — 

"JJisciplcs  of  the  muses,  you  are  welcome!  Enter  quickly, 
hos])itality  invit<'S  and  awaits  you." 

The  minstrels  ai)pi*()a<-h(Ml,  and  in  an  instant  after,  a  domes- 
tic in  rc<l  aiid  violet  livei-y  courteously  threw  open  the  door. 

"  AVo  took  you  for  i-obhei-s  ;  a  thousand  ])ar<lons,  my  dear 
young  frien<ls,"  he  laughingly  said;  "  it  is  your  own  fault— why 
did  you  not  sing  sooner?     With  such  a  passport  you  would 
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never  fail  of  a  welcome  from  my  master.  But  enter;  it  appears 
he  knows  you  already." 

Thus  saying,  the  civil  domestic  preceded  them  a  dozen  steps 
up  an  easy  stair  covered  with  a  beautiful  Turkey  carpet.  Be- 
fore Joseph  had  time  to  inquire  his  master's  name,  he  had 
opened  a  folding;  door,  which  fell  back  of  its  ovm  accord  with- 
out noise,  and  after  having  crossed  a  comfortable  ante-cham- 
ber, he  introduced  them  to  an  apartment  where  the  gracious 
patron  of  this  happy  abode,  seated  before  a  roast  pheasant 
flanked  by  two  flasks  of  mellow  wine,  began  his  first  course, 
keeping  a  majestic  and  anxious  eye  at  the  same  time  on  the 
second.  On  returning  from  his  morning's  excursion  he  had 
caused  his  valet  to  arrange  his  toilet,  and  had  reclined  for 
.some  time  in  order  to  restore  his  looks.  His  grey  locks  curled 
softly  under  the  sweetly  smelling  hair-powder  of  orris  root, 
while  his  white  hands  rested  on  his  black  satin  breeches  se- 
cured by  silver  buckles.  His  well-turned  leg,  of  which  he  was 
somewhat  vain,  and  over  which  a  violet- coloured  stocking  was 
tightly  stretched,  reposed  on  a  velvet  cushion,  while  his  corjjulent 
frame,  attired  in  a  puce-coloored  silk  dressing  gown,  was  luxu- 
riously buried  in  a  huge  tapestried  chair,  so  stufied  and  rounded 
that  the  elbow  never  incurred  the  risk  of  meeting  an  angle. 
Seated  beside  the  hearth,  where  the  fire  glowed  and  sparkled 
before  her  master  s  chair,  dame  Bridget,  the  old  housekeeper, 
prepared  the  coffee  with  deep  care  and  anxiety,  and  a  second 
valet,  not  less  urbane  in  his  manner  and  appearance  than  the 
first,  carved  the  v.iug  of  the  fowl  which  the  holy  man  waited 
for  without  either  impatience  or  disquietude.  Joseph  and  Con- 
suelo  bowed  on  recognising  in  their  benevolent  host  the  canon 
major  of  the  cathedral  chapter  of  St.  Stephen,  before  whom 
they  had  sung  that  very  morning. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  canon  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  comfortable  men  in 
the  world.  When  he  was  seven  years  old,  he  had  (thanks  to 
royal  patronage)  been  pronounced  of  age,  conformably  to  the 
laws  of  the  church,  which  admit  the  very  hberal  princijile  that 
though  at  tliat  early  period  of  life  a  man  may  not  be  exactly  a 
.sage,  lie  at  least  i>o'ssessos  all  the  wisdom  requisite  to  receive 
and  consumo  th<'  fruits  of  a  benefice.  In  virtue  of  this  decision, 
the  tonsured  child,  although  the  illegitimate  olVspring  of  a 
prince,  ha<l  been  created  a  canon — still,  however,  strictly  in 
acconlance  with  the  rules  of  the  church,  which  tolerantly  take 
for  granU^i  the  legitimacy  of  such  juvenile  churchmen  as  owe 
their  benefices  to  i\u;  i)atronago  of  sovereigns,  although  under 
other  circumstances  tliese  same  rules  re^iuire  that  ev(>ry  aspi- 
rant to  ecclesiastical  distinction  should  be  the  <»ll"spring  of  law- 
ful marriage;  failing  in  pmof  ef  which,  he  miglit  be  <leclareil 
"  di8(|ualified" — nay,  even  "unworthy"'  and  '  infanmus,"  if  ne- 
cessary.    There  are  indeed  many  'ways  of  managing  tlieso 
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affairs.  It  was  provided  for  by  the  canonical  laws  that  a 
foundling  might  bo  considered  legitimate,  for  the  cogent  reason 
that  in  cases  of  mysterious  parentage  we  should  charitably 
suppose  good  rather  than  evil.  The  little  canon  came  into 
possession  of  a  rich  prebendary,  under  the  title  of  canon  major; 
and  towards  the  age  of  fifty,  after  forty  years'  service  in  the 
chapter,  ho  was  recognised  as  an  extra  or  retired  canon,  free 
to  reside  where  he  pleased,  and  required  to  perform  no  duty 
in  return  for  the  immunities,  revenues,  and  pri\àleges  of  his 
benefice.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  v.^orthy  canon  had,  from 
the  earliest  years  of  his  clerical  life,  rendered  considerable  ser- 
vice to  the  chapter. .  He  was  declared  absent,  which,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  church,  includes  permission  to  reside  away 
from  the  ciiapter,  under  pretexts  more  or  less  specious,  without 
subjecting  the  non-resident  placeman  to  the  loss  of  the  emo- 
luments attached  to  the  discharge  of  ministerial  duties.  The 
breaking  out  of  plague,  for  example,  in  a  priest's  dwellino;,  is 
an  admissible  plea^^  for  absence.  L)elicate  health  also  afibrds  a 
convenient  excuse.  But  the  best  founded  and  best  received  of 
the  various  reasons  for  the  "  absence"  of  a  canon  fi'om  his  be- 
nefice, is  that  furnished  by  study.  For  instance,  some  im- 
portant work  is  undertaken  and  announced  on  a  case  of 
conscience,  on  the  fathers,,  the  sacraments,  or,  better  still,  the 
constitution  and  foundation  of  the  chapter,  the  honorary  and 
actual  advantages  connected  with  it,  its  superiority  over  other 
chapters,  the  grounds  of  a  lawsuit  with  some  rival  community 
about  an  estate  or  a  right  of  patronage; — these  and  similar 
subtleties  being  much  more  interesting  to  ecclesiastical  bodies 
than  commentaries  on  creed  or  doctrine;  so  that,  if  it  should 
appear  requisite  for  a  distinguished  member  of  the  chapter  to 
institute  researches,  collate  deeds,  register  acts  and  protests,  or 
enter  libels  against  rich  adversaries,  the  lucrative  and  agree- 
able oi)tion  of  resuming  a  private  life,  and  spending  his  in- 
com(3,  whether  in  travelling  about  or  at  his  own  fireside,  is 
readily  conceded,     'i'hus  did  our  canon, 

A  wit,  a  llucnt  speaker,  and  an  elegant  writer,  ho  had  long 
promised,  and  would  probably  continue  to  promise  all  his  life,  to 
write  a  book  on  the  laws,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  his 
chapter.  Suricjunded  by  dusty  quartos  which  ho  had  never 
opened,  he  had  notas  yet  produced  his  own,  and  it  was  obvious 
never  would  d(j  so.  llis  two  secretaries,  whom  he  liad  engaged 
at  the  expense  of  the  chapter,  had  only  to  perfume  his  i)erson 
and  pr(;pare  his  meals.  They  talked  a  great  deal  about  this 
famous  book;  they  expected  it,  and  based  unon  its  powerful 
arguments  a  thousand  dreams  of  revenge,  glory,  and  profit. 
This  book,  which  had  no  existence,  had  ])i()cured  for  its  author 
arejmtation  for  h'ai'niiig,  perseverance,  and  «'lo<|uence,  of  which 
he  was  in  no  haste  to  jtroducc;  ])roofs  ;  not  that  ho  was  by  any 
means  incapable  of  iustifyiiig  tiie  good  o]»iiiion  of  his  brethren, 
]>ut  ini.'ndy  oecauH-  iil'e  was  short,  iiioals  were  l<Mig,  the  toilet 
indispensable,  un<l  the  far  tikntc  delicious.      And  then  our 
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canon  indulged  in  two  passions,  innocent  indeed,  but  insatiable: 
he  loved  horticulture,  and  he  doated  on  music.  With  so  much 
to  do,  ho^'  could  he  have  found  leisure  to  ^v^ite  a  book  ?  Then 
it  is  so  pleasant  for  a  man  to  talk  of  a  book  that  he  has  not  writ- 
ten, and  so  disagreeable,  on  the  contrary,  to  speak  of  one  that 
he  has  ! 

The  benefice  of  this  saintly  personage  consisted  of  a  tract  of 
productive  soil,  attached  to  the  secular  priory  where  he  resided 
for  some  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  yeai',  absorbed  in  the 
culture  of  his  flowers  and  his  appetite.  His  mansion  was  spa- 
cious and  romantic,  and  he  had  made  it  comfortable,  and  even 
luxurious.  Abandoning  to  gradual  decay  those  portions  which 
had  in  former  times  been  inhabited  by  the  old  monks,  he  pre- 
served ^vith  care  and  adorned  with  taste  those  suited  to  his  own 
tastes  and  habits.  Alterations  and  improvements  had  trans- 
formed the  ancient  monastery  into  a  snug  château,  where  the 
canon  lived  as  became  a  gentleman.  He  was  a  good-natured 
son  of  the  church;  tolerant,  liberal  on  occasion,  orthodox  with 
those  of  his  own  calling;  cheerful,  full  of  anecdote,  and  acces- 
sible to  men  of  the  world  ;  aifable,  cordial,  and  generous  to- 
wards artists.  His  domestics,  shai'ing  his  good  cheer,  aided 
him  with  all  their  power.  His  housekeeper  indeed  would  now 
and  then  cross  him  a  little  ;  but  then  she  made  such  delicious 
pastry,  and  was  so  excellent  a  hand  at  preserves,  that  he  bore 
her  ill-humour  calmly,  saying  that  a  man  might  put  up  with 
the  faults  of  others,  but  that  it  would  not  be  so  easy  a  matter 
to  do  without  a  nice  dessert  and  good  cotFee. 

Our  young  ai'tists  were  accordingly  most  graciously  re- 
ceived. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  "you  are  dear  creatures,  full  of  wit  and 
cleverness,  and  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart.  Besides,  you 
possess  infinite  talent;  and  there  is  one  of  you,  I  don't  know 
which,  who  has  the  sweetest,  the  most  touching,  the  most 
thrilling  voice  I  have  ever  heard.  That  gift  is  a  prodigy — a 
treasure;  and  I  was  (juite  melancholy  this  evening  after  you 
left  the  curate's,  fearing  that  I  should  j)erhaps  never  see  you, 
never  hear  you  again.  I  assure  you  I  quite  lost  my  appetite 
on  your  departure,  and  I  was  out  of  sorts  all  the  n'st  of  the 
evening.  That  sweet  nmsic  and  sweeter  voice  would  not  leave 
my  mind  or  my  ears,  lîut  Providence,  and  perhaps  also  your 
goo<l  luîarts,  my  chihlren,  have  sent  vou  to  me;  for  you  must 
have  known  that  1  comprehended  una.  appreciateti  you." 

"  We  are  forced  to  julmit,  reverend  canon,"  replieil  JosejWi, 
"that  chance  alone  brought  us  here,  and  that  we  were  far 
from  reckoning  on  this  gtwKl  fortune." 

"  The  good  tortuno  is  mine,"  said  the  amiable  canon.  "  for 
you  are  going  to  sing  for  me.  But,  no;  it  would  be  selfish  in 
me  to  press  you.  You  are  tired — hungry,  perhaps.  Vou  sliall 
first  sup,  next  have  a  g'wxl  night's  rest,  an«l  then  to-morrow  for 
niusicl  An<l,  then,  such  nuisic!  Wo  shall  have  it  all  day 
lon^!     Andr6,  you  will  conduct  these   young  pi'ople  to  the 
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housekeeper's  room,  and  pay  them  every  attention.  But,  no — 
let  them  remain  and  sup  with  me.  L,ay  two  covers  at  the  foot 
of  the  table." 

André  zealously  obeyed,  and  even  evinced  the  utmost  satis- 
faction ;  but  dame  Bridget  displayed  quite  an  opposite  feeling. 
She  shook  her  head,  shrugged  her  shoulders,  anddeprecatingly 
muttered  between  her  teeth — 

"Pretty  people  to  eat  at  your  table! — strange  companions 
truly  for  a  man  of  your  rank  I" 

"  Hold  your  peace,  Bridget!"  replied  the  canon  calmly  ;  "  you 
are  never  satisfied  with  any  one,  and  when  you  see  others  en- 
joying a  little  pleasure,  you  becom.e  quite  violent." 

"  You  are  at  a  loss  how  to  pass  your  time,''  said  she,  without 
heeding  his  reproaches.  "  By  tlattejiug  you  and  tickling  your 
ears,  you  are  as  easily  led  as  a  child." 

"  Be  silent!"  repeated  the  canon,  raising  his  voice  a  little, 
but  without  losing  his  good  huriiour.  "  You  are  cross  as  a 
weasel,  and  if  you  go  on  scolding,  you  will  lose  your  wits  and 
spoil  the  coffee." 

"  Great  pleasure  and  great  honou]-,  forsooth!  to  make  coffee 
for  such  guests!" 

"  Oh  !  you  must  have  great  people,  must  you  ?  You  love  gran- 
deur, it  v.'ould  seem  ;  nothing  short  of  princes,  and  bishops,  and 
canonesses,  with  sixteen  quarterings  in  their  coats  of  arms,  will 
serve  your  turn!  To  me  ail  that  sort  of  nonsense  is  not  worth 
a  song  well  sung." 

Consuolo  was  astonished  to  hear  so  exalted  a  personage  dis- 
puting, with  a  kind  of  childish  pleasure,  with  his  housekeeper, 
and  during  the  whole  evening  she  was  surprised  at  the  puerile 
nature  of  his  pursuits.  He  incessantly  uttered  silly  remarks 
upon  every  subject,  just  to  pass  the  time,  and  to  keep  himself 
in  good  humour,  lie  kept  calling  to  the  servants  continually, 
— now  seriously  discussing  with  them  the  merits  of  a  fish  sauce, 
anon  the  arrangement  of  a  piece  of  furniture.  He  gave  con- 
tradictory oi'ders,  entering  into  the  most  trifling  details  Avith  a 
gravity  woi-thy  of  moi-e  serious  allairs;  listening  to  one,  reprov- 
ing another,  holding  his  ground  against  the  unruly  Bridget, 
yet  never  without  a  i)loasant  word  for  question  or  reply.  Ono 
would  have  thought,  that,  reduced  by  hi.s  secluded  and  simple 
lialnts  of  life  to  the  society  of  his  domestics,  ho  tried  to  keep 
his  wit  alive,  and  to  promote  his  digestion,  by  a  moderate  exer- 
cise of  thought. 

The  sup]»er  was  exquisite,  and  the  profusion  of  the  viands 
unparalleled.  Between  the  removes  the  cook  was  summoned, 
praised  for  som(j  of  his  dishes,  and  gently  reprimanded  and 
ioamediy  instructed  with  i-e,spect  to  others.  'JMic  travellers  felt 
as  if  they  had  f'lillen  fi<»m  the  clouds,  and  looked  at  each  other 
as  though  all  they  saw  aiouiid  them  were  an  amusing  dream, 
80  inconipr(;hensihle  did  such  I'efineinents  app(>ar. 

"  Come,  come;  it  is  not  so  bad,"  said  th(!  good  canon,  dis- 
missing tlio  culinary  artist;  "  i  see  1  biiall  nuiko  something  of 
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yon,  if  you  only  sho^v  a  desire  to  please  and  attend  to  voiir 
duty." 

"One  Avould  fancy,"  thought  Con suelo,  "that  all  this  was 
paternal  advice  or  religious  exhortation," 

At  the  dessert,  after  the  canon  had  given  the  housekeeper 
her  share  of  praise  and  admonition,  he  at  length  turned  from 
these  grave  matters  and  began  to  talk  of  music.  His  young 
guests  then  saw  him  in  a  more  favourable  point  of  view.  On 
this  subject  he  was  w-ell-informed;  his  studies  were  solid,  his 
ideas  just,  and  his  taste  was  refined.  He  was  a  good  organist, 
and  having  seated  himself  at  the  harpsichord  after  the  removal 
of  the  cloth,  played  for  them  fragments  from  the  old  GeiTuan 
masters,  which  he  executed  -w  itli  purity  and  precision  of  stylo. 
. Consuelo  listened  with  interest;  and  having  found  upon  the 
harpsichord  a  collection  of  this  ancient  music,  she  began  to 
turn  over  the  leaves,  and  forgetting  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  she 
requested  the  canon  to  play  in  his  own  free  and  peculiar  style 
several  i»ioces  which  had  arrested  her  attention.  The  canon 
felt  extremely  flattered  by  this  compHment  to  his  performance. 
The  music  with  which  ho  was  acquainted  being  long  out  of 
fashion,  he  rarely  found  an  audience  to  his  mind.  He  there- 
fore took  an  extraordinary  liking  to  Cocsuclo  in  particular; 
for  Joseph,  tired  out,  had  fallen  asleep  in  a  huge  arm-chair, 
which,  deliciously  alluring,  invited  to  repose. 

"  Truly,"  exclaimed  the  canon  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm, 
"  you  are  a  most  wonderful  child,  and  your  precocious  genius 
promises  a  brilliant  career.  For  the  lirst  time  in  my  life  I  now 
i^egret  the  celibacy  which  my  prof'.ssion  imposes  on  me." 

This  compliment  made  Consuelo  blush  and  tremble  lest  her 
sex  should  have  beeu  discovered,  but  !;he  quickly  regained  her 
self-possession  whenà|he  canon  naively  added — 

"  1  es,  I  regret  thai  I  have  no  children,  for  Heaven  might 
perhaps  have  given  me  a  son  like  you,  who  would  have  been 
the  happiness  of  my  life — even  if  Bridget  had  beeu  his  mother. 
]3ut  tell  me,  my  friend,  what  do  you  think  of  that  Sebastian 
Bach,  with  whose  compositions  our  professors  are  so  much 
enraptured  now-a-days?  Do  you  also  think  him  a  wonderful 
genius?  I  have  a  large  book  of  his  works  which  1  collected 
and  had  bound,  because,  you  know,  one  is  expected  to  hav»' 
everything  of  that  kind.  Thoy  may  Ix'  beautiful  for  aught  1 
know;  but  there  is  great  dithculty  in  reatling  tlum,  and  1  con- 
fess to  you  that  the  lirst  attempt  having  rcptllcd  me,  I  have 
been  so  lazy  as  not  to  renew  it:  moreover,  I  have  -o  little  time  to 
spare.  I  can  cnly  indulge  in  music  at  rare  intervals,  snatchc«l 
from  more  serious  avocations.  Vou  have  seen  me  much  occu- 
pied with  the  management  of  my  houseliold,  but  y«Mi  mu««t  not 
conclude  from  that  that  I  am  free  and  hapi\v.  On  the  con- 
trary, 1  am  enslaved  by  an  enormous,  a  fnglitful  task,  which 
I  have  imposed  upon  myself.  I  am  writing  a  book  on  which 
1  have  been  at  work  for  thirty  y»;ars,  and  which  anotlu^r  would 
uot  have  completed  in  sixty — a  book  >\  hich  ix?<iuirc8  iucrediblo 
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study,  midnight  patchings,  indomitable  patience,  and  pro- 
found reflection.  I  think  it  is  a  book  that  will  make  some 
noise  in  the  world." 

"  But  is  it  nearly  finished?"  asked  Consuelo. 

"  Why,  not  exactly,"  replied  the  canon,  desirous  to  conceal 
from  himself  the  fact  that  he  had  not  commenced  it.  "But 
we  were  observing  just  now  that  the  music  of  Bach  is  ter- 
ribly difficult,  and  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  consider  it  pecu- 
liar." 

"If  you  could  overcome  your  repugnance  I  think  you  would 
perceive  that  his  is  a  genius  which  embraces,  unites,  and  ani- 
mates all  the  science  of  the  past  and  the  present." 

"  AYell,"  returned  the  canon,  "  if  it  be  so,  we  three  will  to- 
morrow endeavour  to  decipher  something  of  it.  It  is  now  time 
for  you  to  take  some  rest  and  for  me  to  betake  myself  to  my 
studies.  But  to-morrow  you  will  pass  the  day  with  me:  that 
is  the  understanding,  is  it  not?" 

"The  whole  day?  that  is  asking  too  much,  sir — we  must 
hasten  to  reach  Vienna;  but  for  the  morning  we  ai-e  at  your 
service. 

The  canon  proteste'd — nay,  insisted — and  Consuelo  pro- 
tended to  yield,  promising  herself  that  she  would  hurry  the 
adagios  of  the  great  Bach  a  little,  and  leave  tbe  priory  about 
eleven  o'clock,  or  by  noon  at  farthest.  When  they  intimated 
a  wish  to  retire,  an  earnest  discussion  arose  on  the  staircase 
between  dame  Bridget  and  the  principal  valet-de-ehambre. 
The  zealous  Joseph,  desirous  of  pleasing  his  master,  had  pre- 
pared for  the  young  musicians  two  pretty  cells  situated  in  the 
newly-restored  building  occupied  by  the  canon  and  his  suite. 
Jjridget,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  on  sending  them  to  sleep  in 
the  desolate  and  forsaken  rooms  of  the  oM  priory,  because  that 
jtart  of  the  mansion  was  separated  fronrthe  n*w  one  by  good 
doors  and  solid  bolts.  "  What!"  said  she,  elevating  her  shrill 
voice  on  the  echoing  staircase,  "  do  you  mean  to  lodge  these 
vagabonds  next  door  to  us?  Do  you  not  see  from  their  looks, 
their  manners,  and  their  j)rofession,  that  they  are  gipsies,  ad- 
venturers, wicked  little  rogues,  who  will  make  oft"  before  morn- 
ing with  our  knives  and  forks.  Who  knows  but  they  may 
even  cut  our  thro;its?" 

"  Cut  oui-  throats?  those  children!"  returned  Joseph,  laugh- 
ing; "  you  are  a  fool,  Bridget;  old  and  feeble  as  you  are,  you 
would  yourself  put  them  to  flight,  merely  bv  showing  your 
toctli." 

"  Old  and  worn  out  indeed!  ICccp  such  language  for  your- 
self!" cned  the  old  woman  in  a  fury.  "  1  tell  you  they  sliall  not 
sleep  hero;  1  will  not  \\a\r.  them.  »Sleop,  indeed?  I  should  not 
dose  my  eyes  tlié  whole  night!" 

"  Don't  txî  so  silly.  1  am  sure  that  those  children  have  no 
moi'o  iiitontion  than  f  have  to  «listurb  your  resj>ectal)l('  slum- 
bors.  (Jome,  let  us  have  an  end  of  this  nonsense.  ]\ly  master 
ordered  me  to  treat  his  guests  \v(;Il,  ami  I  am  not  going  to  shut 
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them  up  in  that  old  ruin,  s-vrarmiug  with  rats  and  open  to  every 
breeze.     AVould  you  have  them  sleep  in  the  court-yard?" 

"  I  would  have"  had  the  gardener  make  up  two  good  beds  of 
straw  for  them  there;  do  vou  imagine  that  those  barefooted 
urchins  are  accustomed  to  beds  of  doA^Ti?" 

"  They  shall  have  them  to-night  at  least,  since  it  is  my  mas- 
ter's desire;  I  obey  no  orders  but  his,  dame  Bridget.  Let  me 
go  about  my  business;  and  recollect  that  it  is  your  duty  as 
well  as  mine  to  obey,  and  not  to  command." 

"Well  said:  Joseph,"  exclaimed  the  canon,  who,  from  the 
half-open  door  of  the  ante-chamber,  had,  much  to  his  amuse- 
ment, heard  the  Avhole  dispute.  "  Go  get  my  slippers,  Bridget, 
and  have  mercy  on  our  ears.  Good  night,  my  little  friends. 
-Follow  Joseph.  Pleasant  dreams  to  you  both!  '  Long  live 
music,  and  hey  for  to-mon'ow!" 

Long,  however,  after  our  travellers  had  taken  possession  of 
their  snug  bed-rooms,  they  heard  the  scolding  of  the  house- 
keeper, shrill  as  the  whistling  of  the  wintry  wind,  along  the 
coiTidors.  When  the  movement  which  announced  the  cere- 
mony of  the  canon's  retiring  to-bed  had  ceased,  dame  Bridget 
stole  on  tip-toe  to  the  doors  of  his  young  guests,  and,  quickly 
turning  the  key  in  each  lock,  shut  them  in.  Joseph,  buried 
to  the  ears  in  the  most  luxurious  bed  he  had  ever  met  with  in 
his  life,  had  already  fallen  asleep,  and  Consuelo  followed  his 
example,  after  having  laughed  heartily  to  herself  at  Bridget's 
teiTors.  She  who  had  trembled  almost  every  night  during 
her  journey,  now  made  others  tremble  in  their  turn!  She 
might  have  applied  to  herself  the  fable  of  the  hare  and  the 
frogs,  but  I  cannot  positively  assert  that  Consuelo  was  ac- 
quainted with  La  Emitaine's  fables.  Theh*  merit  was  dis- 
puted at  that  epoch Hb^  the  most  noted  wits  of  the  universe; 
v'^oltaire  lauglitd  at  iRm,  and  the  Great  Frederick,  to  ape  his 
philosopher,  despised  them  profoundly. 

CHAPTER   XVIII. 

At  break  of  «lay,  Consuelo,  seeing  the  sun  shining,  and  feeling 
invited  to  a  walk  by  the  joyous  warblings  of  a  thousand  hird-^, 
which  W(?re  ali-oady  making  i;ood  cheer  in  the  garden,  endea- 
voured to  leave  her  chamber.  But  the  embargo  was  not  yet 
raised,  and  dame  13ridgot  still  held  her  prisoners  under  lock 
.and  key.  Consueli)  at  first  tiiought  that  it  was  perhaps  an 
ingenious  idea  of  the  canon's,  who  wibheé"  to  secure  the  musical 
enjoyment  of  the  day  and  ha<l  thought  it  pru<lent  in  the  first 
place  to  make  certain  of  the  persons  of  the  musicians.  The 
young  girl,  rendered  hanly  and  agile  by  her  niasruliut^  cos- 
tume, examined  the  window,  and  saw  that  the  <lescent  was 
i'en«lere<l  easy  by  a  large  vine  su]»ported  by  a  nTnssive  trellis 
which  covi-red  the  whole  wall.  Pcseending  shiwly  ;uid  earefully, 
so  as  not  to  injure  tiie  magnifieent  grapv^s  of  the  priory,  she 
reached  the  ground  ami  buried  herself  in  the  recesses  of  tJio 
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garden,  laughing  inwardly  at  Bridget's  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment when  sho  should  find  her  precautions  frustrated. 

Consuelo  now  saw  the  superb  flowers  and  magnificent  fruits, 
which  she  had  admired  by  moonlight,  under  another  aspect. 
The  breath  of  morning  and  the  oblique  rays  of  the  rosy  and 
smiling  sun  invested  these  beautiful  productions  of  the  earth 
with  a  new  poetry.  A  robe  of  velvet-like  satin  enveloped  the 
fruits,  the  dew  hung  in  pearls  of  crystal  from  every  branch, 
and  the  turf,  frosted  with  silver,  exhaled  that  light  vapour 
Avhich  seems  the  breath  of  earth  aspiring  once  more  to  ascend 
to  heaven,  and  unite  itself  Avith  the  blue  and  cloudless  firma- 
ment. 

But  nothing  could  exceed  the  fi-eshness  and  beauty  of  the 
fiov>'ers,  still  loaded  as  they  wci'e  with  the  moisture  of  the  night, 
at  this  mysterious  and  shadowy  hour  of  dawn,  when  they  open 
as  if  to  display  those  treasures  of  purity,  and  to  shed  those 
sweetest  perfumes,  which  the  earliest  and  purest  of  the  sun's 
rays  are  alone  worthy  to  behold  and  to  possess  for  an  instant. 
The  canon's  garden  was  in  truth  a  paradise  for  a  lover  of  horti- 
culture. To  Consuelo's  eyes,  indeed,  it  seemed  somewhat  too 
symmetrical  and  too  carefully  tended;  but  the  fifty  species  of 
roses  which  adorned  its  parterres,  the  rare  and  charming 
hibiscus,  the  purple  sage,  the  geraniums  varied  almost  to 
infinity,  the  perfumed  daturas,  with  their  deep  opal  cups, 
impregnated  with  nectar  worthy  of  the  gods,  the  graceful 
asclepiades,  in  whose  subtle  poison  the  insect  finds  a  voluptu- 
ous death,  the  splendid  cactuses,  displaying  their  scarlet 
elfulgence  on  their  strangely  rugged  stems — a  thousand  curious 
and  superb  plants  which  Consuelo  had  never  seen,  and  of 
whoso  names  and  origin  sho  was  alike  ignorant,  long  riveted 
her  attention.  jp 

Examining  their  various  attitudes  ann  the  sentiments  which 
their  several  peculiarities  seemed  to  convey,  she  endeavoured 
to  seize  and  define  the  analogy  existing  between  music  and 
flowers,  and  sought  to  explain  their  joint  iniluence  on  the  tem- 
pei"imcnt  of  her  host.  The  harmony  of  sounds  had  long  ap- 
peai-ed  to  her  related  in  some  way  to  the  harmony  of  colours; 
but  the  harmony  of  both  tlicse  harmonics  seemed  to  her 
perfume.  Plunged  at  this  instant  in  a  soft  and  dreamy  reverie, 
she  fancied  she  lieard  a  voice  issue  from  each  of  these  painted 
clialicos,  and  tell  her  their  poetic  mysteries  in  a  language 
hitherto  unknown.  The  rose  spoke  of  her  burning  loves,  the  lily 
()f  her  cliaste  delight;  the  superb  magnoHa  told  of  pufc  enjoy- 
ments and  lofty  pride,  and  the  lovely  little  hepatica  related  all 
tlie  pleasures  of  a  siinplt^  an<l  rotirod  existence.  Some  llowers 
hpoko  with  strong  and  powerful  voices,  which  proclaimed  in 
accents  trumpct-tongued,  "  I  am  beautil'ul  and  1  lailc"  Others 
murnmred  in  tones  scarcely  audible,  but  exquisitely  soft  and 
sweet,  "  I  am  little  and  1  am  belovrd."  And  they  all  waved 
gracefully  together  in  the  bre;ith  of  nu^rning,  and  uuitetl  their 
voices  in  an  aerial  choir,  which  died  away  gently  amid  tlie 
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listeuinc;  herbs  and  beneath  the  foliage  tliat  drank  iu  ^\ith 
greedy  ears  its  mystic  meaning. 

All  atouce  amidst  these  ideal  harmonies  and  ecstatic  reveries, 
Consuelo  heard  piercing  cries  proceed  from  behind  the  trees 
which  hid  the  "vvall.  To  these  cries,  which  died  away  in  the 
silence  of  the  surrounding  country,  succeeded  the  rolling  of 
can'iage  wheels;  then  the  carriage  appeared  to  stop,  and  blows 
were  heard  on  the  iron  railing  which  enclosed  the  garden  on 
that  side.  But  whether  it  was  that  all  the  household  Avas  still 
asleep,  or  that  no  person  cared  to  reply,  they  knocked  in  vain, 
and  tne  shrill  exclamation  of  a  female  voice,  joined  to  the  oaths 
of  a  man  calling  for  help,  fell  upon  the  walls  of  the  priory 
without  awaking  in  the  senseless  stones  any  more  echo  than  in 
the  hearts  of  those  Avhom  they  sheltered.  All  the  wiudov.'s 
which  looked  out  on  this  side  of  the  building  were  so  fiiTniv 
closed  in  order  to  protect  the  canon's  repose,  that  no  noise 
could  penetrate  the  oaken  window- shutters  garnished  with 
leather  and  stuffed  with  hair.  The  servants,  busied  in  the 
green  behind  the  house,  did  not  hoar  the  application  for  ad- 
mittance, and  there  were  no  dogs  in  the  priory,  as  the  canon 
had  no  fancy  for  those  impoilunate  guardians,  who,  under  the 
pretext  of  keeping  thieves  at  a  distance,  ruille  the  repose  of 
their  masters.  Consuelo  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  entrance 
into  the  house,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  inmates  that  there  were 
travellers  in  distress,  but  every  door  was  carefully  shut;  so, 
yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  she  ran  to  the  wicket 
whence  the  noise  proceeded.  A  travelling  carriage,  loaded 
with  packages  and  covered  with  dust  from  the  journey,  had 
drawn  up  at  the  pnucijial  entrance  of  the  garden.  The  postil- 
lions had  alighte<l  and  vainly  tri(Hi  to  shake  the  inhospitable 
gate,  while  groans  and  cries  issued  from  the  carriage.  "  Open'" 
cried  they  to  Consuelo,  ''if you  ai-e  Ciiristiansl  There  is  a 
lady  dying  here." 

"  Openl"  cried  a  woman,  leaning  out  of  the  door,  whose  fea- 
tures were  unknown  to  Consuelo,  but  whose  Venetian  accents 
impressed  her  vividly;  "My  mistress  will  die  if  you  do  not 
immediately  grant  her  hospitality.     ()pen  if  you  are  menl'' 

Consuelo,  without  rellecling  on  the  consequences  of  her  first 
impulse,  endeavoured  to  oi)eu  the  gate;  but  it  was  closed  by 
an  enormous  ]Kidlock,  the  key  of  wliich  was  probably  in  dame 
Bridget's  jxtcket.  The  bell  was  also  fastened  by  a  secret  spring. 
In  that  quiet  and  honest  country  such  precautions  had  not  been 
taken  against  evil-doers,  but  merely  against  the  noise  and  in- 
convenience of  unseasonable  visiters.  It  was  impossible  for  Con- 
suelo to  gratify  her  kind  wi.shes  on  the  poor  woman's  behalf, 
and  she  listened  in  melancholy  silence  to  the  reproaches  of  the 
maid,  who,  speaking  Venetian  to  her  mistress,  cried  with  im- 
patience, "  The  stupid  creature!  theawkwanl  little  fellow'  ho 
<loes  not  know  how  to  open  a  gate."  The  (!erman  postillions, 
more  j>atient  and  i»hlegmatic,  were  endeavourint:  to  assist 
I'onsuch»,  but  without  success,  when  the  sullcring  lady,  uppcar- 

II 
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inor  in  her  turn  at  the  window  of  the  carriage,  cried  with  a 
commanding  voice  in  bad  German,  "  Gro  this  minute,  you 
miserable  little  wretch,  and  find  some  person  to  open  the 
gate!" 

This  energetic  apostrophe  reassured  Consuelo  respecting  the 
imminent  danger  of  the  lady.  "  If  she  be  near  dying,"  thought 
she,  "it  is  at  least  by  a  violent  death;"  and  addressing  herself 
in  Venetian  to  the  traveller,  whose  accent  was  as  plainly 
marked  as  the  maid's — 

"I  do  not  belong  to  this  house,"  said  she;  "I  was  merely 
received  as  a  guest  here  last  night  ;  I  will  go  and  try  to  awaken 
the  inmates,  which  will  be  neither  a  quick  nor  an  easy  matter. 
Are  you  in  such  danger,  madam,  that  you  cannot  wait  hero 
a  little  while  without  despairing?" 

"  I  expect  my  confinement  immediately,  you  stupid  crea- 
ture!" cried  the  traveller;  "  I  have  not  a  moment  to  wait;  run, 
shout,  break  everything,  bring  somebody  and  procure  me  ad- 
mittance— you  shall  be  well  paid  for  your  trouble." 

She  again  commenced  to  utter  loud  cries.  Consuelo  felt 
her  knees  tremble — that  face,  that  voice  were  not  unknown  to 
her!  "What  is  the  name  of  your  mistress?"  cried  she  to  the 
maid. 

"  What  concern  is  it  of  yours?"  replied  the  agitated  soubrette. 
"  Run,  you  miserable  being!  If  you  lose  any  time,  I  warn  you 
you  will  not  get  a  farthing." 

"  I  want  nothing  from  you,'*  replied  Consuelo,  warmly;  "but 
I  wish  to  know  who  you  are.  If  your  mistress  be  a  musician, 
she  will  be  received  at  once,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  she  is 
a  celebrated  singer." 

"  Run,  my  little  fellov.',"  said  the  lady,  who  between  her  at- 
tacks regained  all  her  coolness  and  energy;  "you  are  not 
mistaken.  Tell  the  mhabitants  of  this  house  that  the  cele- 
brated Corilla  is  at  the  point  of  death,  if  some  Christian  soul 
<lo  not  take  pity  on  her  situation.  I  shall  pay  them — say  that 
I  shall  pay  them  handsomely.  Alas!  Sophia,"  said  she  to  her 
maid,  "lay  me  upon  the  ground;  I  shall  suller  less  than  in  this 
infernal  conveyance." 

Consuelo  hurried  towards  the  priory,  determined  to  rouse 
every  one  in  the  house,  and  at  all  hazards  to  reach  the  canon. 
She  had  ali'oady  forgotten  the  strange  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances which  had  led  her  rival  and  the  cause  of  all  her  suller- 
ings  to  this  spot;  she  only  thought  of  lending  her  every  as- 
sistanc(\  lîut  she  had  no  need  to  make  a  noise.  On  her 
way  she  nuit  Biidget,  who,  at  length  aroused  by  the  cries,  had 
left  the  house  escorted  by  the  ganiener  and  the  canon's  vak't. 

"A  fine;  story!"  she  replied  harshly,  when  Consuelo  had  cx- 
]>lained  the  case.  "  Don't  g<)  a  step  farther,  Andr6;  don't  stir 
from  this  spot,  gardener!  T><)n't  you  sec  that  it  is  a  scheme 
got  up  by  banditti  to  rob  and  murder  us?  I  expected  no  less. 
A  surju-ise — a  ])reten(;e — a  band  of  r<>bb(M-s  j)rowling  about  the 
house,  whiht  those  to  whom  we  have  givcui  shcltci-,  endeavour 
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to  gain  them  admission  on  some  false  pretext!  Run  for  your 
muskets,  my  lads,  and  be  ready  to  shoot  this  pretended  lady 
"w'ho  is  on  the  point  of  beftig  confined.  Mari'y  come  up!  a  nice 
story!  But  Avere  it  even  so,  I  wonder  does  she  take  this  house 
for  an  hospital  ?  I  know  nothing  about  such  matters  myself, 
and  the  canon  does  not  like  to  hear  such  screaming  soundiJag  in 
his  ears.  How  could  any  lady  undertake  a  journey  under  such 
circumstances  ?  If  she  have  done  so,  who  is  to  blame  ?  Can 
we  prevent  her  from  suffering  ?  Let  her  stay  in  her  carriage  ; 
she  will  be  just  as  well  off  as  here  where  there  is  no  provision 
for  such  an  occurrence." 

This  tirade,  commenced  for  Consuelo's  edification,  and 
growled  out  along  the  whole  length  of  the  alley,  was  finished 
at  the  gate  for  the  benefit  of  Gorilla's  maid.  While  the 
travellers,  having  pleaded  in  vain,  exchanged  reproaches,  ex- 
clamations, and  even  abuse,  with  the  intractable  housekeeper, 
Consuelo,  hoping  something  from  the  canon's  good  nature 
and  passionate  love  of  art,  had  regained  the  house.  In  vain 
she  sought  his  suite  of  apartments — she  only  lost  herself  in  the 
intricacies  of  the  vast  dwelling.  At  last  she  met  Haydn,  who 
was  in  search  of  her,  and  who  told  her  he  had  just  seen  the 
canon  enter  his  conservatory.  They  repaired  there  together, 
and  met  then-  worthy  host  advancing  to  meet  them  imder  an 
arch  of  jessamine,  with  a  countenance  fi-esh  and  smiling  as 
the  morning,  which  was  one  of  the  sweetest  and  loveliest  of 
autumn.  Looking  at  the  good  man,  as,  folded  in  his  soft 
quilted  dressing-goA^Ti,  he  daintily  picked  his  steps  along  the 
freshly  raked  and  sanded  paths,  where  not  the  smallest  pebble 
appeared  to  hurt  his  delicate  foot,  Consuelo  never  doubted  but 
that  a  being  so  happy,  so  serene,  and  agreeable,  would  be  de- 
lighted to  do  a  goo<i  action.  She  was  commencing  to  prefer 
a  plea  for  the  poor  suffering  Gorilla,  when  Bridget,  suddenly 
appearing,  cut  her  short  in  the  following  words: — 

There  is  a  stroller  yonder  at  your  gate,  a  singer  of  the 
theatre,  who  says  she  is  a  celebrated  perfonner,  anci  who  has 
the  voice  and  manner  of  a  profligate  !  She  says  she  is  momen- 
tarily expecting  her  confinement,  screams  and  swears  like  thirty 
demons,  and  re<[uest8  permission  to  await  her  recovery  here. 
Would  that  suit  your  convenience?" 

The  canon  made  a  gesture  expressive  of  refusal  and  disgust. 

"  Ileverond  sir,"  8ai<l  Gunsuelo,  "whatever  this  woman  niay 
be,  she  is  suffering.  IhT  life,  as  well  as  that  of  the  innocent 
creature  whom  Go<l  calls  into  existence,  and  whom  religion  re- 
quires you  to  foster,  is  endangered.  You  will  not  abandon  this 
unhajtpy  Iwing — you  will  not  suffer  her  to  groan  and  languish 
at  your  dotjrs  (" 

'  Is  she  married?"  inquired  the  canoucoldly,  after  a  moment's 
retlection. 

"  1  am  not  aware;  probably  she  is.  But  what  mattora  it? 
Has  not  God  granfe(i  her  the  ha]>piness  of  iK'ing  a  mother? 
Jle  alone  has  the  right  t^)  judgtî  her." 
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"She  mentioned  lier  name,"  intorrupted  Bridget,  violently; 
"  and  you  must  be  acquainted  with  it  as  you  know  all  the 
play-actors  of  Vienna.     She  is  called  Gorilla." 

"  Gorilla!"  exclaimed  the  canon.  "  She  has  already  been  in 
Vienna  once  before — I  have  heard  much  of  her.  It  is  said  she 
has  a  fine  voice." 

"For  the  sake  of  her  sv/eet  voice,  then,  open  your  doors 
to  her,"  said  Gonsuelo;  "she  lies  stretched  on "^ the  dusty 
road." 

"But  she  is  an  ill-conducted  person,"  replied  the  canon. 
"  She  scandalized  all  Vienna  some  t"\vo  years  ago." 

"  There  are  many  who  are  jealous  of  your  benefice,  reverend 
SU' — you  understand  me" — screamed  dame  Bridget.  "A  woman 
of  irregular  life  avraiting  her  confinement  in  your  house — that 
•would  scarcely  seem  a  matter  of  chance,  and  still  less  a  work 
of  charity.  You  kno\^  that  the  canon  Herbert  has  ,preten- 
sions  to  your  succession,  and  that  he  has  already  unseated  a 
brother,  under  pretext  that  he  neglected  his  duty  and  led  an 
UTegular  life.  A  benefice  like  yours  is  more  easily  lost  than 
gained." 

These  words  made  a  sudden  and  decisive  impression  upon 
the  canon.  He  prudently  noted  them  in  his  secret  thoughts, 
though  he  did  not  appear  even  to  have  heard  them. 

"  There  is  an  inn  some  two  hundred  paces  from  this,"  said 
he,  "  let  the  lady  be  conducted  there  ;  she  vv-ill  receive  the  need- 
ful attentions,  and  be  more  fitly  accommodated  than  with  me. 
Go  and  tell  her  so,  Bridget;  but  civilly — mark  me — civilly! 
Point  out  the  inn  to  the  postillions.  Gome,  my  children," 
said  ho  to  Gonsuelo  and  Joseph,  "let  us  try  a  fugue  of  Bach's 
while  breakfast  is  being  served  up." 

"  Reverend  canon,"  said  Gonsuelo,  agitated,  "  will  you  aban- 
don  ?" 

"Ahl"  said  the  canon  with  a  terrified  air,  "  there  is  my  most 
beautiful  volkameria  vrithcred!  I  often  told  the  gardener  that 
he  did  not  water  it!  A  plant  the  rarest  and  most  wonderful 
of  all  my  garden!  But  it  Avas  fated,  Bridget,  you  see!  Gall 
the  gai'dener  till  1  scold  him  soundly." 

"  1  must  first  chase  the  celebrated  Gorilla  from  your  gate," 
replied  Jîridgi-t,  moving  ofi". 

"And  you  consent?  you  order  it,  sir?"  exclaimed  tiie  indig- 
nant Gcnsuelo.  ^ 

"  It  is  impossible  to  do  otlior\viso,*r(!plied  ho,  in  a  calm  but 
inll''xiblo  tone  of  voire.  "  I  request  that  I  may  not  be  spoken 
to  further  on  the  subjoct.     Gome,  begin;  I  await  you." 

"  Theie  is  no  more  music  for  us  here,"  exclaimod  Gonsuelo 
with  cnorgy.  "  \oa  would  not  be  capable  of  understandiu'; 
J>a(;h,  you  who  are  without  jtity  or  eomi)assion:  Ah,  perisli 
youi-  fruits  and  (lowoi-s!  May  frost  destroy  the  bloom  of  your 
jasmines  and  blight  the  ]ti'oniisn  (A'  your  most  i»rcci<»us  trees! 
May  this  fruitful  soil,  Avhich  yields  its  bounties  in  such  pro- 
fusion, produce  (»uiy  thoiJis  and  thistles!     For  you  have  no 
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lieart!  You  rob  Heaven  of  its  gifts,  in  rcfusin<?  to  share 
thciii  with  your  suffering  neighbour." 

So  saying,  Consuelo  left  the  astounded  canon,  who  gazed 
vacantly  arouud  him,  as  if  he  feared  this  Anthering  malediction 
had  already  fallen  on  his  precious  volkanierias  and  cherished 
anemones.  She  ran  to  the  wicket,  which  was  still  closed,  and 
promptly  climbed  it,  in  order  to  follow  Corilla's  conveyance  to- 
wards the  wretched  wayside  cabaret  which  the  canon  had  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  an  inn. 

• 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

PLvYDN,  by  this  time  accustomed  to  obey  implicitly  the  sudden 
resolutions  of  his  fi'iend,  but  endowed  with  a  more  calm  and 
thoughtful  temperament,  rejoined  her  after  having  secured  his 
travelling  bag,  his  music,  and,  above  all,  his  precious  violin — 
his  bread-winner,  and  the  delight  and  comfort  of  his  travels. 
(Jorilla  Avas  laid  on  one  of  those  wretched  German  beds,  which 
are  so  short  that  the  occupier  must  project  outside  cither  his 
feet  or  his  head.  Fnluckily  there  was  not  a  Moman  on  the 
spot,  the  mistress  having  sot  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  shrine 
six  leagues  oli',  and  the  female  servant  having  gone  to  diive  the 
cow  to  the  pasture.  An  old  man  and  a  child  looked  after  the 
house  meanwhile;  and,  more  frightened  than  satisfied  at  having 
to  lodge  their  distinguished  guest,  they  allowed  their  household 
gods  to  be  invaded,  without  thinking  how  they  should  turn  it  to 
account.  The  old  man  was  deaf,  and  the  child  proceeded  to  seek 
the  village  midwife,  who  lived  at  least  three  miles  olT.  The 
postillions  were  much  more  uneasy  about  their  horses,  who  had 
nothing  to  eat,  than  about  their  charge;  and  the  latter,  left 
without  any  assistance  but  that  of  hor  femme- de-chambre,  who 
was  completely  bewildered  and  ma<le  almost  as  much  noise  as 
her  mistress,  filled  the  air  with  her  shrieks  and  lamentations. 

Consuelo,  seized  with  terror  and  pity,  resolved  not  to  aban- 
don the  unhai)py  creature. 

"  Joseph,"  said  she  to  her  companion,  "return  to  the  priory, 
even  if  you  were  to  be  badly  received;  we  must  not  be  Droud 
when  we  are  asking  for  others.  Toll  the  canon  to  send  linen, 
80up,  some  good  win(\  a  mattress,  a  coverlet — in  short,  every 
thing  necessary  for  a  .sick  person.  Speak  miblly,  but  firmly; 
promise,  if  necessary,  tl#t  wo  will  return  and  perform,  pro- 
vided ho  sends  succour  to  this  unlortunate  woman." 

.Toseph  set  out,  and  poor  Consuelo,  half  hidden  in  the  back- 
ground, watched  with  pitying  ga/.ethis  wretohe<l  woman  with- 
out faith  or  feeling,  who  suiVered  with  imprecations  and  out- 
cries the  sacred  ni.irtynlom  of  maternity.  The  chaste  aini  juous 
girl  shiKldoredon  beholding  tortures  which  nothing  could  allay, 
«ince,  in  i)laccof  joy  and  hope,  jinger  and  disi)leasur(>  consumed 
Corilln's  heart.  She  never  left  otf  cursing  lior  hard  fate,  hor 
journey,  the  canon  and  liis  housekeeper,  and  even  tiie  child 
unborn.     She  hcaiKMl  vohunca  of  abuse  on  her  servant.,  and 
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rendered  her  incapable  of  doing  anything.  "^Leave  my  sight!" 
cried  she,  "  you  only  irritate  and  annoy  me  !" 

Sophia,  angry  and  wretched,  left  the  house  weeping,  and 
Consuelo,  left  alone  with  the  unfortunate  creature,  tried  to 
comfort  and  soothe  her. 

In  a  short  time  Sophia  returned,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards  the  child  saw  the  light.  The  maid  snatched  from  a 
trunk  the  first  garment  that  came  to  hand,  ^vhich  happened 
to  be  a  theatrical  mantle  of  faded  satin,  adorned  with  tinsel, 
ajid  wrapping  the  infant  in  this  strange  swaddling- cloth,  placed 
it  in  Consuelo's  amis. 

"  Come,  madam,  be  consoled,"  said  the  poor  waiting- woman, 
with  an  accent  of  simple  and  heartfelt  kindness;  *'you  arc 
happily  delivered,  and  you  have  a  lovely  little  girl." 

"  Girl  or  boy,  I  no  longer  sufier,"  replied  Gorilla,  raising 
herself  on  her  elbow;  "  give  me  a  glass  of  wine." 

Joseph  had  just  brought  some  fi-om  the  priory,  and  it  was  of 
the  best.  The  canon  had  behaved  generously,  and  the  patient 
soon  had  a  plenteous  supply  of  all  that  her  situation  required. 
Gorilla  raised  with  a  firm  hand  the  silver  goblet  which  was 
presented  to  her,  and  emptied  it  with  the  steadiness  or  a  toper; 
then,  throwing  herself  back  upon  the  canon's  comfortable 
cushions,  she  immediately  fell  asleep  with  that  carelessness 
which  is  the  result  of  an  iron  frame  and  an  unfeeling  heart. 
During  her  slumber  the  child  was  properly  clothed,  and  Gon- 
suelo  went  to  the  neighbouring  field  for  a  ewe,  which  served  as 
its  first  nurse.  When  the  inother  awoke,  she  caused  herself  to 
bo  raised  by  Sophia,  and  having  swallowed  another  glass  of 
wine,  she  seemed  collecting  her  strength  for  some  effort. 
Consuelo  held  the  child  towards  her,  expecting  some  expression 
of  maternal  tenderness,  but  Gorilla  had  a  very  different  idea 
in  her  thoughts.  She  pitched  her  voice  in  ut  major,  and 
gravely  went  through  a  gamut  of  two  octaves.  Then  she 
clapped  her  hands  and  cried,  ''Brava,  Gorilla!  you  have  not 
lost  a  note  of  your  voice  1"  And  bursting  into  a  shout  of 
laughter,  she  embraced  Sophia,  and  put  upon  her  finger  a 
diamond  which  slie  took  from  her  own,  saymg,  "  That  is  to 
console  you  for  the  insults  I  hea])ed  upon  you.  "Whore  is  my 
little  monkey?  Ah,  Heavens!"  cried  she,  looking  at  her 
child,  "it  is  fair,  it  resembles  him!  So  inuch  the  Avorso!  Do 
not  unpack  so  many  trunks,  Sophia.*  AVhat  are  you  thinking 
of  If  Do  you  imagine  I  wish  to  stay  h(îre  all  my  liie?  Come, 
come,  you  are  foolish:  you  do  not  yet  know  Avhat  life  is.  To- 
morrow I  mean  to  be  on  the  road  again.  Ah!  my  little 
Zin^aro,  you  hold  the  baby  just  as  if  you  wore  a  wonuin.  How 
mucli  do  you  want  for  your  care  and  your  trouble'?  Do  you 
know,  Sophia,  that  I  nev((r  was  better  nursed  and  tended.  So 
you  are  from  Venice,  my  little  iriend?  J)id  you  ever  hear  me 
Hing'f" 

Consuelo  made  no  reply  to  these  nucstions,  and  indeed  her 
answers  would  not  have  been  listened  to.    Gorilla  horrilied  her. 
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She  committed  the  child  to  the  care  of  the  servant  %vho  had 
just  eutered,  and  -who  appeared  a  good  creature;  then  calling 
Joseph,  she  returned  -with  him  to  the  priory, 

"  I  did  not  promise  to  the  canon  to  bring  you  back,"  said  he, 
as  thev  walked  along.  "He  appeared  ashamed  of  his  conduct, 
though  he  aftected  much  ease  and  cheerfulness  of  manner. 
Notwithstanding  his  selfishness,  he  is  not  an  ill-disposed  man. 
lie  appeared  really  happy  in  sending  Gorilla  all  that  could  be 
useful  to  her." 

"  There  are  some  minds  so  frightfully  hard  and  unfeeling," 
replied  Consuelo,  "  that  weak  ones  ought  to  cause  us  more  pity 
than  horror.  I  ^nsh  to  make  amends  for  my  anger  against 
the  poor  canon  i  and  since  Gorilla  is  not  dead — since,  to  use  the 
common  phrase,  both  mother  and  child  are  as  well  as  can  be 
expected — since  our  canon  has  contributed  to  that  result  as 
much  as  he  could  without  risking  the  possession  of  his  dear 
benefice — I  wish  to  thank  him.  Besides,  I  have  reasons  for 
remaining  at  the  priory  until  after  Gorilla's  departure.  To- 
morrow 1  will  tell  you  what  they  are." 

Bridget  had  gone  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  neighbouring  farm-house, 
and  Gonsuelo,  who  had  expected  to  confront  that  gritfiu, 
was  agreeably  disappomted  at  being  received  by  the  gentle  and 
prepossessing  André. 

"  Come  along,  my  little  friends,"  cried  he,  leading  the  way 
to  his  master's  apartments;  "  the  canon  is  dreadfully  melan- 
choly; he  hardly  ate  anythin:^  at  breakfast,  and  his  noonday 
siesta  was  repeatedly  interrupted.  He  has  met  with  two  great 
misfortunes  to-day:  he  has  lost  his  most  splendid  volkameria, 
as  M'ell  as  the  hope  of  hearing  some  good  music.  Happily  you 
are  returned,  and  one  at  least  of  his  sutierings  will  be  al- 
layed." 

"Hoes  he  mock  his  master  or  us?"  said  Consuelo  to  Joseph, 

"  Both,"  replied  Haydn.  "  In  case  the  canon  be  not  in  a 
pouting  moon,  we  shall  have  some  rare  sport." 

Far  from  finding  fault,  the  canon  received  them  with  open 
arms,  Consuelo  made  him  admiro  and  understand  the  admi- 
rable prelud<'s  of  Bach  ;  and  to  complete  his  satisfaction,  she  sang 
her  most  beautiful  songs,  without  tning  to  disguise  her  voici', 
and  without  troubling  herself  much  whether  he  discovered 
her  ago  and  sex  or  not.  The  canon  was  determini'd  to  discover 
nothing,  an<l  to  enj<^>y  to  tli6  uttermost  wlat  he  heard.  Ho  was 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  his  transports  seemed  so  sin- 
cere anil  heartfelt  that  Consuelo  could  not  help  being  touclicd. 

"Ah!  my  dear,  good,  noble  child!"  cried  the  worthy  man, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "this  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  lifel 
But  what  is  henceforth  to  l»ecomc  of  me?  No  I  I  can  never 
bear  the  loss  of  such  an  enjoyment.  1  .shall  bo  eaten  up  with 
wcarine.Hs;  I  can  no  longer  take  ]»leasure  in  music  of  my  own 
l)erforman»'e.  My  soul  i.s  filled  with  an  ideal  which  I  never 
can  attain,  and  which  I  shall  regret  for  ever.  1  shall  no  longer 
lovo  anything,  not  cveu  my  tlowers." 
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"  You  are  very  wronfv  to  say  so,"  said  Consuelo,  "  for  your 
flowers  sing  bettor  than  I  do," 

"What  say  you? — my  ilowez'S  sing!     I  never  heard  them." 

"  That  is  because  you  never  listened;  but  I  h.eard  them  this 
morning.  I  heard  their  mystic  melodies,  and  understood  their 
meaning." 

"  You  are  a  strange  child — a  true  child  of  genius  I"  exclaimed 
the  canon,  stroking  Consuelo's  brown  locks  witli  fatherly  re- 
gard. "  You  \vear  the  livery  of  poverty,  whilst  you  should  be 
borne  aloft  in  triumph.  But  who  are  you,  tell  me  ?  Where 
ha,ve  you  learned  vrhat  you  know?" 

"  Nature — chance — were  my  teachers." 

"Ahl  you  deceive  me,"  said  the  canon,  laughing  good- 
humouredly;  "you  arc  some  relation  of  Farinelli  or  Cafarelli. 
But  listen,  my  children,"  he  added,  A\dth  a  serious  yet  cheerful 
air  ;  "  you  must  leave  me  no  more.  I  shall  take  charge  of  you — 
remain  with  me.  I  have  some  means — they  shall  be  yours. 
I  shall  be  to  you  what  Graviua  was  to  Metastasio.  It  shall  be 
my  honour  and  my  glory.  Stay  with  me;  it  will  only  be  ne- 
cessary for  you  to  enter  into  secondary  orders.  You  shall  have 
a  handsome  benefice,  and  after  my  death  you  will  inherit  some 
pretty  little  savings,  which  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  to  that 
harpy,  Bridget." 

As  the  canon  spoke  thus,  the  harpy  herself  entered  suddenly, 
and  jieard  his  last  words. 

Choking  with  rage  and  tears,  she  exclaimed — "  And  I,  for 
my  part,  1  do  not  intend  to  serve  you  anj'  longer!  It  is  a  pretty 
thing  to  sacrifice  my  youth  and  my  reputation  to  an  ungrate- 
ful master!" 

"  Your  reputation? — your  youth?"  replied  the  canon,  mock- 
ingly. "  Ah!  you  Hatter  yourself,  my  poor  old  Avoman!  What 
you  are  pleased  to  term  the  one,  protects  the  other." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  she;  "jest  on,  but  prepare  to  see  me  no 
more,  I  leave  a  house  where  I  can  no  longer  preserve  order 
or  decency.  I  would  prevent  you  from  making  a  fool  of  your- 
self, fj-oin  squandering  your  means,  and  degrading  your  office; 
but  1  perceive  tliat  it  is  all  in  vai)i.  Your  iceble  character  and 
your  declining  star  impel  you  on  to  your  ruin,  and  the  first 
mountebanks  that  fall  in  your  way,  so  turn  your  head  that 
you  are  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  to  them.  Well,  well,  the 
Canon  Herbert  hao  l;,-ng  wished  mo  to  enter  his  service,  and 
oilers  me  a  better  salary  tliaii  you  can  allbrd.  I  am  Aveary  of 
all  J  8(;e  here.  Pay  me  my  wages — I  will  not  pass  another 
nigiit  under  your  roof." 

"Oh!  is  that  the  way?"  said  tho  canon,  calmly.  "Well, 
tluiU,  Biidgct,  you  do  me  a  great  favour,  and  I  hope  most  fer- 
vontly  you  will  keep  to  your  word.  1  have  never  dismissed 
.'iiiyone  from  my  service,  and  I  think,  il'tlKMlovil  himself  were 
in  my  employment,  I  W(juld  not  jiut  him  out,  such  is  my  easy 
teii)p(ir:  but  il"  lie  left  me  of  bis  own  accord,  1  would  wisn  him 
a  good  journey,  and  sing  a  maçjnificat  at  hi»  departure.     Make 
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up  your  packages,  Bridget;  and  as  to  your  wages,  take  them 
yourself — whatever  you  wish — all  that  I  possess,  if  you  will — 
so  that  you  rid  me  of  your  presence  quickly." 

"  Ahl  reverend  canon,"  said  Haydu,  moved  at  this  domestic 
scene,  "  you  will  regret  an  old  domestic  who  seems  waimly  at- 
tached to  you." 

"  She  is  attached  to  my  benefice,"  replied  the  canon,  "  and 
I  only  regret  her  coffee." 

"  You  will  accustom  yourself  to  do  without  good  coffee,"  said 
the  austere  Consueio,  firmly,  "  and  you  will  do  well.  Hold 
,your  tongue,  Joseph,  and  do  not  intercede  for  her.  I  mean  to 
speak  openly  before  her,  because  it  is  the  truth.  She  is  111- 
uatured,  and  she  is  hurtful  to  her  mast€r.  He  is  good;  Nature 
has  made  him  noble  and  generous;  but  this  woman  renders 
him  selhih.  She  stitles  all  the  good  impulses  of  his  soul,  and 
if  ho  keeps  her  in  his  service  ho  will  become  at  last  as  hard 
and  inhuman  as  herself.  Pardon  me,  reverend  canon,  for 
thus  addressing  you.  You  have  made  me  sing  so  much,  and 
have  so  intoxicated  me  in  displaying  your  own  enthusiasm  and 
delight,  that  I  am  hardly  myself.  If  this  be  so,  you  are  to 
blamt-;  but  be  assured  that  ti'uth  reigns  supreme  in  such 
moments  of  enthusiasm,  because  they  are  noble  in  their  nature 
and  develop  in  us  the  loftiest  qualities  of  our  being.  It  is  then 
that  our  heart  is  on  our  lips,  and  it  is  my  heart  which  now 
speaks  to  you.  AVheu  I  am  calm,  I  shall  be  more  respectful,  but 
not  more  sincere.  Believe  me,  I  do  not  want  your  fortune.  I 
have  no  desire  for  it,  and  no  nceil.  Did  I  wish  for  fortune,  I 
might  have  more  than  you,  and  the  life  of  an  artist  is  sub- 
jected to  so  many  risks,  tiiat  you  may  possibly  survive  me.  It 
would  then  be  for  me  to  inscribe  your  name  in  my  will,  in 
grateful  recollection  of  what  you  have  wished  to  do  for  me. 
To-morrow  we  shall  leave  this,  most  probably  never  to  meet 
again;  but  we  shall  leave  you  with  hearts  oveiilowing  with 
joy,  respect,  and  gratitude,  if  you  get  rid  of  this  j*ladamc 
Bridget,  whose  pardon  I  sincerely  ask  for  thus  thinking  of  her." 

Consueio  spoke  with  so  much  lire,  and  the  frankness  of  her 
disposition  depicted  itst-if  so  strongly  on  her  features,  that  her 
words  made  an  electric  impressicm  on  the  canon. 

"  Begonel  Bridget,"  said  he,  Mith  a  finn  and  dignified  air 
to  his  housekeeper.  "  Truth  speaks  by  th<^  mouth  of  children, 
and  this  youth  has  a  great  soul.  Begone  I  for  you  have  this 
day  made  me  do  a  base  action,  and  you  would  make  me  do 
others,  because  I  am  weak  and  at  times  timid.  Begi»ne!  bo- 
cause  you  make  my  life  unhappy,  and  that  is  not  necessary  to 
Your  salvation.  Begone!"  ho  added,  smiling,  "because  you 
oegin  to  scorch  the  cotlec  and  sour  the  crCiim." 

This  last  reproach  touche<l  Bridget  mor»>  than  all  the  rest, 
and  Irt  pride,  wound»'d  in  the  most  sensitiv.^  point,  closed  her 
mouth  completely.  Sho  rose,  cast  a  look  of  pity — almost  of 
scorn — ou  the  canon,  an«l  left  the  apartnï<'nt  with  a  theatrical 
air.    Two  hours  afterwards,  tliis  dcthroucil  «pieon  left  the  priory. 
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which  she  did  not  fail  to  pillage  a  little.  The  canon  took  no 
notice  of  it,  and  from  the  happiness  that  shone  on  his  counte- 
nance, Haydn  saw  that  Consuelo  had  rendered  him  a  real  ser- 
vice. After  dinner,  the  latter,  to  prevent  him  from  feeling  any 
regret,  made  coffee  for  him  after  the  Venetian  fashion,  which 
is  by  far  the  best  in  the  world.  André  took  lessons  under  her 
directions,  and  the  canon  declared  that  he  had  never  tasted 
better  coffee  in  his  life.  They  had  more  music  in  the  evening, 
first  however  sending  to  inquire  for  Gorilla,  who,  the  messenger 
brought  word,  was  already  seated  in  the  arm-chair  which  the 
canon  had  sent  her.  In  the  evening,  which  was  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  the  season,  they  took  a  long  stroll  through  the 
garden  by  moonlight,  during  which  the  canon,  leaning  on  Con- 
suelo's  arm,  continually  entreated  her  to  enter  into  secondary 
orders,  and  to  be  to  him  as  his  adopted  son. 

"  Take  care,"  said  Joseph,  when  they  were  about  to  retire 
to  their  several  apartments;  "this  good  canon  is  wonderfully 
taken  with  you." 

"  Nothing  ought  to  put  one  out  when  travelling,"  replied  she. 
"But  do  not  be  afraid,  1  shall  not  be  an  abbé  any  more  than 
a  trumpeter.  Herr  Mayer,  Count  lioditz,  and  the  canon,  have 
aU  reckoned  M'ithout  their  host." 
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Nevertheless  Consuelo  bade  good  evening  to  Joseph,  and 
retired  to  her  apartment,  without  giving  him,  as  he  expected, 
the  signal  for  departure  next  morning  at  daybreak.  Sbe  had 
her  own  reasons  for  njt  hastening,  and  Joseph  waited  patiently 
until  she  should  disclose  them — enchanted  meanwhile  to  spend 
a  few  more  hours  with  her  in  this  lovely  abode,  and  to  lead  for 
a  sbort  time  longer  this  canonical  and  comfortable  life,  which  by 
no  means  displeased  him.  Consuelo  slept  until  late  next  morn- 
ing, and  did  not  make  her  appearance  till  the  canon's  second 
breakfast.  The  wortby  ecclesiastic's  usual  practice  was  to  rise 
early,  take  a  light  pheasant  repast,  and  stroll  through  his  gar- 
den and  enclosures  (breviary  in  hand),  to  examine liis  plants, 
and  afterwards  tako  a  second  sleep  pending  the  preparation 
of  a  more  su]).sta)itial  breakfast. 

"  Our  neighbour  is  getting  on  well  this  morningt"  said  he  to 
liis  young  guests  tlio  moment  they  appeared.  "  I  have  sent 
An(iré  to  prei)are  her  bnvikfast.  8110  expresses  much  grati- 
tude for  your  attentions,  and  as  she  proposes  (very  imprudently, 
I  admit)  to  sot  out  to-day  foi-  Viennri,  she  wishes  to  s(^e  you 
before  she  leaves,  in  oi-dcr  to  recouijiense  you  in  s<»me  measure 
i'or  the  kind  and  /.ealous  a.ssisL.-ince  you  gave  her.  Therefore 
breakfast  <)uickly,  my  childicn,  and  go  to  her;  doubtless  she 
has  some  haiidsoiiic  ])resent  foi-  vou," 

"  We  shall  hre.'ikf.iftt  as  slowly  as  you  choose,  sir,"  replied 
Consuelo,  ";ind  we  shall  not  go  to  Bee  the  sick  woman.     She 
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has  no  longer  occasion  for  our  services,  and  we  shall  never 
accept  her  presents." 

"Strange  childl"  said  the  astonished  canon;  "  your  romantic 
disinterestedness,  your  enthusiastic  generosity,  gain  my  heart 
so  completely  that  never — no  never — shall  I  be  able  to  pait 
with  you!" 

Consuelo  smiled,  and  they  sat  do^vn  to  table.  The  repast 
was  exquisite,  and  lasted  fully  two  hours;  but  the  dessert  was 
different  fi-om  what  the  canon  expected. 

"  Reverend  sir,"  said  André,  appearing  at  the  door,  '"  here 
is  Bertha  from  the  cabaret,  bringing  you  a  basket  from  the 
lady." 

"  It  is  the  silver  things  which  I  lent  her,"  said  the  canon  ; 
"  take  them  from  her  André,  that  is  your  business.  The  lady 
is  positively  going,  then  ?" 

"  Reverend  sir,  she  is  gone." 

"  Already? — she  is  mad!  she  will  kill  herself  outright!" 

"  No,  sir|"  said  Consuelo;  "  she  will  not  kill  herself,  and  she 
does  not  wish  to  kill  herself." 

"  Well,  André,  why  do  you  stand  there  with  such  an  air  of 
ceremony?"  said  the  canon  to  his  valet. 

"  Reverend  sir,  mother  Bertha  refuses  to  give  me  the  bas- 
ket; she  says  she  will  only  give  it  to  you,  and  that  she  has 
something  to  say  to  you." 

"Nonsense!  It  is  some  scruple  of  the  old  Avoman's  about 
trusting  vou  with  the  plate;  however  let  her  come  in  and  let 
us  have  (lone  with  it." 

The  old  woman  was  introduced,  and  after  many  curtsies 
laid  a  large  covered  basket  on  the  table.  Consuelo  imme- 
diately glanced  at  the  contents  while  the  canon's  head  was 
turned  towards  Bertha,  and  then  replacing  the  covering,  she 
said  in  a  low  tone  to  Joseph: — 

"It  is  what  I  expected;  and  this  is  why  I  remained.  Oh! 
yes,  I  was  sure  that  Corilla  would  act  thus." 

Joseph,  who  had  not  had  time  to  examine  the  contents  of  the 
basket,  looked  at  his  companion  with  astonishment. 

"Well,  Mother  Bertha,"  said  the  canon,  "so  vou  return  the 
little  tilings  which  I  lent  you?  Ah!  very  good.  It  is  quite 
unne^-essary  to  examine  them — I  am  sure  thi-y  are  all  correct." 

"  Rcvorond  Sir,"  replied  the  old  woman,  "my  servant  has 
brought  back  everything;  I  gave  them  to  your  ofiiccrs.  Nothing 
is  wanting,  ami  I  am  quite  easy  on  that  score.  But  this  basket 
the  lady  made  mo  swear  I  would  give  into  your  own  hands; 
the  contents  you  know  as  well  as  1  do." 

"May  I  be  hnngod  if  1  do!"  said  the  canon,  advancing  his 
hand  carelessly  towards  the  baskot. 

But  his  hand  was  paralysinl  as  if  with  catah'psy,  and  his 
mouth  remained  half  o\h'1\  with  8uri)rise,  when  the  covering, 
moving  apj)areutly  of  itself,  fell  aside,  an<l  dis»'los«'d  to  view  a 
rosy  little  h.in<l,  which  seemed  as  if  eu'huvouring  to  seize  the 
rauon'jj  finger. 
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"  Yes,' reverend  Sir,"  replied  the  old  woman,  with  a  confident 
and  satisfied  smile;  "there  it  is,  safe  and  sound,  the  little 
darling  wide  awake,  and  likely  to  do  well." 

The  amazed  canon  could  not  utter  a  word;  the  old  v.'omau 
continued: — 

"  You  know  you  requested  its  mother  to  allow  you  to  adopt 
and  bring  it  up.  The  poor  lady  indeed  found  it  somewhat 
hard  to  part  with  it  ;  but  we  told  her  her  baby  could  not  be  in 
better  hands,  and  she  recommended  it  to  Providence  in  giving 
it  to  us  to  bring  to  you.  '  Tell  this  worthy  canon — this  holy  man,' 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  got  into  her  carriage,  '  that  I  shall  not 
long  take  advantage  of  his  charitable  zeal.  I  shall  soon  return 
for  my  daughter,  and  pay  whatever  expenses  he  may  incur. 
Since  he  is  absolutely  determined  to  procure  a  good  nurse,  be 
kind  enough  to  hand  him  this  purse,  which  I  request  he  may 
divide  between  the  nurse,  and  the  little  musician,  if  he  be  still 
there,  who  took  such  good  care  of  me  yesterday.'  As  for 
myself,  reverend  sir,  she  has  paid  me  well  ;  I  am  quite  con- 
tent.» 

"  Ah  I  you  are  content,  are  you?"  exclaimed  the  canon,  with 
a  tragi-comic  aij-.  "I  am  delighted  to  hear  it!  But  be  kind 
enough  to  take  this  pui'se  and  this  infant  away  with  you.  Spend 
the  money — I'ear  tlie  child — it  is  no  concern  of  mine." 

"  Rear  the  child?  Oh,  by  no  means,  reverend  sir!  I  am 
too  old  to  take  charge  of  a  new-born  babe;  it  would  cry  all 
night  long,  and  my  poor  old  man,  although  he  bo  deaf,  would 
not  put  up  with  that  very  well." 

"  It  seems  that  I  must  put  up  with  it,  then?  Many  thanks  I 
Do  you  imagine  that  is  likely?"' 

"  Since  your  reverence  asked  it  from  its  mother!" 

"  /beg?     A\'ho  the  deuce  told  you  so  ?" 

"  Why,  since  your  reverence  wrote  this  morning " 

"  /  write?  Where  is  my  letter,  if  you  please?  Who  was  the 
bearer  of  it?" 

"  Oh!  faith,  I  did  not  see  it,  and  even  if  I  had,  I  could  not 
have  read  it;  but  Xir.  Andie  camo  to  her  on  the  part  of  your 
reverence,  and  she  told  us  that  he  had  brought  a  lott(^r  from 
you.  V.'e  arc  honest  unsusi)ecting  people,  and  we  believed  it. 
Wlio  would  not?" 

"  It  is  an  abominable  lie! — some  gipsy  trick!  You  are  con- 
cerned in  the  ])lot.  Come  take  this  infant  away — give  it  back 
to  its  mothei- — Iceop  it — arrange  it  as  you  ])lease — I  wash  my 
hands  of  the  transaction!  If  you  want  money,  you  shall  have 
it.  I  never  i-ffus'i  charity,  even  to  scoundix'ls  and  impostors; 
it  is  the  only  way  to  g(!t  i-id  of  them.  1  >ut  to  take  a  baby  into 
my  house — many  thanks!     Ijo  olVout  of  my  sight!" 

"  As  to  talcing  tin;  child,"  r<])lii'd  the  old  woman,  in  a  de- 
rided tone,  "  I  )»ositiv(;ly  will  not — nooH'onceto  your  reverence. 
1  <lid  not  take  chai'ge  of  the  chil<l  on  my  own  account.  I  know 
how  all  these  matters  end.  They  dazzle  you  with  a  little  gold 
at  first,  and  promise  you  marvels  for  the  future;  and  then  you 
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hear  no  more  of  it — the  child  remains  with  you  for  good  and 
all.  But  such  creatures  never  tui-n  out  well  ;  they  are  idle  and 
proud  by  nature.  One  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
If  boys,  they  turn  out  robbers  ;  if  girls,  it  is  still  worse.  By 
my  faith,  no;  neither  the  old  man  nor  myself  will  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  child.  "We  were  told  your  reverence 
wanted  it,  and  we  believed  it — that  is  all.  There  is  the  money; 
and  now  we  are  quits.  As  to  being  in  the  plot,  wo  know  no- 
thing of  those  sorts  of  tricks;  and  1  ask  pardon  of  your  reve- 
rence, but  you  must  be  jesting  with  us  when  you  speak  of  such 
a  thing.  I  must  now  return  home.  Wc  have  some  pilgrims 
stopping  with  us,  who  are  returning  from  their  vorv,  and  thirsty 
souls  they  are!  Your  reverence's  humble  servant." 
-  And  the  old  woman  made  many  curtseys  and  retired  ;  then 
coming  back — 

"1  forgot  one  thing,"  said  she;  "the  child  is  to  be  called 
Angela,  in  Italian.    Ah!  by  my  faith,  I  forget  the  word." 

"Angiolina,  Anzoleta?"  said  Consuelo. 

"  That's  it,  precisely,"  said  the  old  woman,  and,  again  salut- 
ing the  canon,  she  calmlv  retired. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  this  trick?"  said  the  stupified 
canon,  turning  towards  his  guests. 

"  I  think  it  worthy  of  her  who  imagined  it,"  replied  Con- 
suelo, taking  the  child,  who  began  to  bo  uneasy,  from  the 
basket,  and  gently  making  it  swallow  some  spoonfuls  of  the 
milk  which  was  left  from  breakfast,  and  which  was  still  smok- 
ing in  the  canon's  china  ewer. 

"This  Corilla  must  be  a  heartless  wretch,  then?"  resumed 
the  canon;  "do  you  know  her?" 

"  Only  by  reputation;  but  now  1  know  her  thoroughly,  and 
so  do  you,  reverend  sir." 

"  It  is  an  acquaintance  I  could  very  well  have  dispensed  with. 
But  what  shall  we  do  with  this  poor  little  deserted  one?"  added 
he,  casting  a  look  of  pity  on  the  child. 

"  I  will  carry  it,"  replied  C(»nsuolo,  "to  your  gardener's  wife, 
whom  I  saw  vestcrday  nursing  a  fnic  bov  live  or  six  months 
old." 

"Do  so  then,"  said  the  canon,  "or  rather  ring  and  let  her  bo 
sent  for  to  como  hero  and  receive^  it,  Sho  AviJl  bo  ablo  to  toll 
us  of  a  nurse  in  some  neighbouring  fann-housc — not  too  near 
tliough — for  God  knows  the  injury  that  might  be  dono  to  a 
man  of  the  church,  by  the  least  mark  of  interest  shown  towards 
a  child  fallen  thus  from  the  clouds  as  it  were  into  his  house." 

"  In  your  place,  sir,  1  would  raiso  myself  above  such  paltry 
considerations.  !  wouhl  neither  anticipate  nor  fear  the  absurd 
and  malicious  eflbi-ts  of  slander — I  would  disregard  such  foolisli 
reports  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  I  wouM  always  act  as  if  it 
were  impossibh;  thi  y  could  allect  or  haiin  ini>.  ()f  what  use 
wouhl  be  a  life  of  innocence  and  dignity,  it  it  did  not  secure  us 
cahnnoss  of  conscience  and  the  liheitv  «»f  doing  good?  8(*e! 
this  chilil  is  confided  to  you,  revereinl  sir.    If  it  sulfers  for  want 
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of  care,  far  trom  your  sight — if  it  languishes  and  dies — you  will 
reproach  yourself  for  e^^er." 

"  What  do  you  say?  this  infant  confided  to  me?  Have  I 
accepted  the  trust,  and  can  the  caprice  or  craftiness  of  another 
impose  such  duties  upon  us?  You  are  excited,  my  child,  and 
you  reason  falsely." 

"  No,  my  dear  and  reverend  sir,"  returned  Consuelo,  becom- 
ing more  and  more  animated;  "  I  do  not  reason  falsely.  The 
wicked  mother  who  abandons  her  infant  here,  has  no  right  and 
has  no  power  to  impose  any  duties  upon  you.  But  He  who  has 
the  right  to  command  you — He  who  decrees  the  destinies  of  the 
new-born  babe — He  to  whom  you  v/ill  be  eternally  responsible — 
is  God.  Yes,  it  is  God  v\'ho  has  had  especial  views  of  mere}'- 
towards  this  innocent  little  creature,  in  inspiring  its  mother 
with  the  bold  idea  of  entrusting  it  to  you.  It  is  He  who  by  a 
strange  concurrence  of  circumstances  brings  it  into  your  house, 
and  casts  it  into  your  arms  in  spite  of  your  prudence.  Ah! 
sir,  remember  the  example  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  went 
about  collecting  poor  distressed  orphans  from  the  door-steps 
of  houses,  and  do  not  reject  this  little  one  which  Providence 
brings  to  your  bosom.  I  do  indeed  believe  that  were  you  to 
do  so,  it  would  bring  you  misfortune;  and  the  world,  which  has 
a  kind  of  instinct  of  justice  even  in  its  v.-ickedness,  would  say, 
with  some  appearance  of  truth,  that  you  had  good  reasons  for 
removing  it  from  you.  Instead  of  which,  if  you  keep  it,  no 
motives  can  be  supposed  other  than  the  true  ones — viz.  your 
pity  and  your  charity." 

"  You  do  not  know,"  said  the  canon — a  good  deal  shaken, 
and  undecided  how  to  act — "what  the  world  is.  You  are  a 
child,  severe  in  rectitude  and  virtue.  You  do  not  know,  espe- 
cially, what  the  clergy  are,  and  liridget — the  wicked  Bridget — 
knew  well  what  she  said  yesterday,  when  she  asserted  that 
certain  people  were  jealous  of  my  position  and  vv^re  striving  to 
ruin  me.  I  hold  my  benefices  by  the  protection  of  the  late 
Emperor  Charles,  who  befriended  me  and  was  the  moans  of 
my  obtaining  them.  The  Empress  Maria  Theresa  has  also 
lu'otectcd  me,  and  permitted  me  to  pass  as  jubilary  before  the 
usual  ago,  AVell!  what  we  imagine  we  hold  from  the  church 
is  never  positively  assured  to  us.  Above  us,  as  well  as  above 
the  sovereigns  who  favour  us,  we  have  always  a  master — the 
Church.  As  she  declai'os  us  capable  when  slic  pleases,  even 
when  wo  are  not  so,  she  also  declares  us  incapable  when  it  suits 
her,  even  when  wo  have  rendered  lier  the  gi'eatest  services. 
The  (frdinari/,  tliat  is  to  say,  tlie  diocesan  bishop  and  his  council, 
if  they  are  unfriendly  oi*  ii*ritated  against  us,  can  accuse  us, 
bring  us  to  their  bar,  judge  us,  and  deprive  us  of  our  b(;nefices — 
under  i)retext  of  misc(jndiiet,  of  in-egiilarity  of  morals  or  scan- 
<lalous  exaînple — in  order  to  conlei-  upon  their  n(!W  creatures 
the  gifts  which  they  ha<l  fc^nnerly  gi-anted  us.  Jl(!aven  is  my 
witness  that  my  life  ha.sbeeii  as  pure  asthatof  thisehild,  horn 
yesterday!    Well  !  without  extronic;  prudeiu'i!  in  all  my  proceed- 
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ings,  my  vii-tuc  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  defend  me 
from  evil  intei*pretations.  I  am  not  much  of  a  comlier  towards 
the  prelates;  my  indolence,  and  perhaps  a  little  pride  of  birth, 
have  always  prevented  me.  There  are  those  in  the  chapter 
who  envy  me  and '' 

"  But  you  have  on  your  side  Maria  Theresa,  who  is  a  high- 
souled  monarch,  a  noble  woman,  and  a  tender  mother,"  i-e- 
turned  Consuelo.  "If  she  were  then  "to  judge  you,  and  you 
should  say  to  her  with*that  accent  which  truth  alone  possesses, 
'  Gracious  queen,  I  hesitated  an  instant  between  the  fear  of 
placing  weapons  against  me  in  the  hands  of  my  enemies,  and 
thenecessity  of  practising  the  first  vu-tue  of  my  calling,  charity — 
I  saw  on  one  side  calumnies  and  intrigues,  under  which  I  might 
fall;  on  the  other,  a  poor  creature  abandoned  by  Heaven  and 
by  men,  who  had  no  refuge  but  in  my  pity,  no  protection  but 
in  my  care — and  I  chose  to  risk  my  reputation,  my  repose,  and 
my  fortune,  to  do  the  works  of  fiiith  and  mercy!'  Ah  I  I  do 
not  doubt  if  you  spoke  thus  to  Maria  Theresa,  that  mighty 
princess,  who  is  all-powerful,  instead  of  a  priory  would  give 
you  a  pahice — iusteaiW>f  a  canon  would  create  you  a  bishop. 
lias  she  not  overwhelmed  the  Abbé  Metastasio  with  honours 
and  riches  for  having  made  rhymes  ?  What  would  she  not  do 
for  \irtue,  if  she  thus  rewards  talent?  Come,  dear  and  reve- 
rend sir,  you  will  keep  this  poor  Angiolina  in  your  house  ;  your 
gardener's  wife  will  liurse  her,  and  afterwards  you  will  educate 
her  ill  religion  and  virtue.  Her  mother  would  have  made  her 
a  fallen  spirit  fit  fjr  punishment,  you  will  make  her  an  angel 
for  heaven  I" 

"  You  do  with  me  as  you  please,"  said  the  canon,  deeply 
touched,  and  allowing  his  favourite  to  place  the  child  on  his 
knees.  "  Well,  we  vill  baptize  Angela  to-morrow,  and  you 
shall  bo  godfather.  If  Bridget  were  still  here,  she  would'  be 
godmother  with  you,  and  her  rage  at  being  selected  for  the 
office  wouhl  amuse  us.  Ring  and  let  the  nui'se  he  sent  for, 
and  may  God's  will  be  done!  As  t<j  the  purse  which  Gorilla 
left  us — (ha!  fifty  Venetian  sequins,  I  see!) — we  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  take  upon  myself  the  present  expenses 
of  the  infant,  and  her  future  lot,  if  slio  be  not  claimed.  Take 
this  gold,  therefore;  it  is  indeed  your  due  for  the  singular  virtue 
and  the  noble  spirit  you  have  manifested  in  the  whole  ntfair!'. 

"  Gold  to  pay  for  my  virtue  and  the  gw»dnes.?  of  my  heart  i' 
cr:e<l  ('onsurlo,  rejecting  the  purse  with  disgust.  "And  the 
gold  of  Gorilla!  tlu*  price  of  fals<'hoo4i!  Ah!  sir,  it  sullies  even 
tlie  biglit!  Distribute  it  amongst  the  poor;  that  will  bring 
good  tortunc  to  our  poor  Angela." 

CHA1>TKR  XXI. 

Fon  the  first  time  in  his  life,  p*»r]inp«».  the  canott  that  tiîght 
scarcely  closed  liis  eyes.     Wo  fel'  i  l»y  a  strange  emotion. 

Jli»  brain  was  llo4Hled  witli  choi  .  dies,  and  modulations, 
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whiclia  light  slumber  interrupted  every  instant,  and  which  in 
every  interval  of  avrakening,  he  strove,  in  spite  of  himself  and 
even  with  a  kind  of  vexation,  to  recall  and  connect,  without 
being  able  to  succeed.  He  had  retained  by  heart  the  most 
striking  passages  of  the  pieces  which  Consuelo  had  sung  to 
him;  he  heard  them  still  resounding  in  his  brain — in  his  heart: 
and  then  suddenly  the  thread  of  the  musical  idea  w^as  broken 
in  his  memory  at  the  most  beautiful  place,  and  he  recom- 
menced it  mentally  a  hundred  times  in  succession,  without 
being  able  to  proceed  a  single  note  further.  In  vain,  fatigued 
by  these  imaginary  melodies,  did  ho  try  to  drive  them  away  ; 
they  returned  always  to  haunt  his  ear, 'and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  even  the  light  of  his  fire  danced,  in  time  to  the  music, 
upon  his  curtains  of  crimson  satin.  The  faint  hissings  which 
issued  from  the  burning  wood  seemed  also  to  be  singing 
those  cursed  airs,  the  termination  of  v.-hich  remained  ever  an 
impenetrable  secret  to  the  canon's  fatigued  imagination.  If 
he  could  have  only  completed  one,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
would  have  been  delivered  from  this  plague  of  faithless  remi- 
niscences. But  the  musical  memory  is  so  constituted,  that  it 
torments  and  persecutes  us,  until  wo  have  satisfied  it  with  that 
for  which  it  thirsted. 

Never  had  music  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  canon, 
although  he  had  been  a  distinguished  dilettante  all  his  life. 
Never  had  human  voice  so  completely  taken  possession  of  his 
heart  as  that  of  Consuelo.  Never  had  features  and  expres- 
sion, never  had  language  and  manners,  exercised  upon  his 
soul  a  fascination  in  the  least  to  be  compared  with  that  which 
(Jonsuelo's  had  exercised  upon  him  during  the  last  thirty-six 
liours!  Did  the  canon  guess,  or  did  he  not,  the  sex  of  the  pre- 
tended liertoni?  Yes  and  no.  How  shall  I  explain  this  to 
you?  You  must  know  that  at  fifty  the  canon's  thoughts  and 
habits  were  as  ])ure  and  blameless  as  those  of  a  child.  His 
independent  position  had  allowed  him  to  cultivate  friendship, 
tolerance,  and  the  arts;  but  love  wns  forbidden  him,  and  ho 
had  banished  love  from  his  heart,  as  tlio  most  dangerous  enemy 
of  his  repose  and  his  fortune.  Still,  as  love  is"  of  a  divine 
origin,  and  immortal  in  its  nature,  v/hen  we  believe  we  have  an- 
nihilated it,  wi.-  have  done  nothing  ni(>ie  than  bury  it  alive  in  our 
liearts.  Jt  may  sleep  then^  silently  for  long  year's,  until  the  day 
when  it  is  destined  to  be  reanimated.  Oonsuelo  appeared  in 
the  autumn  of  the  canon's  life,  and  his  long  apathy  of  soul 
was  changed  at  once  into  a  tender  langour,  more  ])rofound  and 
tenacious  than  (;ould  liave  been  foreseen.  That  apathetic 
ln'art  kn(!W  not  how  to  bound  and  palj»itatc  foi-  a  beloved 
object;  but  it  could  melt  as  ic.;  before  the  sun,  give  itself  uj)  to 
the  abandonment  of  f«elf,  to  i);iti('nt  submission,  and  that  kind 
of  passivx'  self-denial  which  one  is  sometimes  surprised  to  fin<l 
in  the  most  selfish,  when  love  has  taken  possession  of  their 
heai-ts. 

He  loved  then,  this  poor  canon;  at  fifty,  ho  loved  for  the  first 
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time,  and  he  loved  one  who  could  never  respond  to  his  love. 
He  was  only  too  sensible  of  this,  and  this  was  why  he  wished 
to  persuade  himself,  in  spite  of  all  probability,  that  it  was  not 
love  which  he  experienced,  since  it  was  not  a  woman  who 
inspired  it. 

In  this  respect  he  deceived  himself  completely,  and  in  all  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart  he  took  Consuelo  for  a  boy.  TThile 
pertorming  canonical  duties  at  the  cathedral  of  Vienna,  he  had 
seen  many  young  and  handsome  boys  at  the  foundation;  he 
had  heard  Voices  clear,  silvery,  anà  almost  female  in  their 
purity  and  flexibility.  True,  Bertoni's  was  purer  and  more 
flexible  a  thousand  times,  but  it  was  an  Italian  voice,  he 
thought,  and  then  Bertoni  was  an  exception  to  the  usual 
routine  of  nature — one  of  those  precocious  children  whose  facul- 
ties, genius,  and  aptitude,  proclaim  theni  prodigies.  And 
proud  and  enthusiastic  at  having  discovered  this  treasure  on 
the  highway,  the  canon,  giving  way  to  the  transports  of  a 
fatherly  affection  and  benevolent  pride,  already  dreamed  of 
making  him  known  to  the  world,  of  bringing  him  forward,  and 
of  contributing  to  his  fortune  and  his  future  fame. 

No  one  would  have  imagined  the  existence  of  such  simple- 
minded  and  romantic  ideas  in  a  man  of  the  canon's  character 
— satirical,  jocular,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  usages  of 
society  and  the  springs  of  human  character.  There  was  never- 
theless a  whole  world  of  ideas,  instincts,  and  feelings,  formerly 
uukuoN^Ti,  now  thronging  his  breast.  He  had  fallen  asleep  in 
the  joy  of  his  heart,  planning  a  thousand  projects  for  his  young 
protege,  promising  himself  that  he  would  pass  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  a  perfect  atmosphere  of  delicious  music,  and  feeling 
his  heart  moved  at  the  idea  of  cultivating,  while  he  tempered 
thom  a  little,  the  virtues  which  shone  in  that  generous  and 
ardent  soul;  but  awakened  every  hour  of  the  night  by  a  singu- 
lar finotion,  pursued  by  the  image  of  that  wonderful  child — now 
alVrighted  at  the  idea  of  s"eing  him  escape  from  his  already 
jralous  tenderness,  now  impatient  for  the  morrow  to  reiterati.^ 
seriously  the  oilers,  promises,  and  prayers,  which  Bertoni  had 
appeared  to  take  in  jest — the  canon,  .'tstonished  at  what  passed 
in  nis  mind,  lost  himself  in  a  thousand  fanciful  conjectures. 
"  Was  I  then  destined  by  nature  to  have  children,  and  to  love 
theui  passionately,"  asked  he  with  an  honest  simplicity,  "since 
the  mere  thought  of  adopting  ouo  throws  me  now  into  such  a 
state  of  agitation?  Vet  it  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  this 
feeling  has  been  revealed  to  my  heart,  and  now  in  a  single  day 
admiration  atta<'l)es  me  to  one,  sympathy  to  anotlier,  j>ity  to 
a  third!  Jiertoni,  Bep]>o,  Angiolina!  More  have  I  a  family 
all  of  a  sudden — I  who  pitied  th.>  troubles  (»f  parents,  and  who 
thanked  Gofl  for  being  destiuetl  by  my  calling  to  solitude 
and  repose.      Can  it  bo  the  «luantity  and  *■•  <>f  the 

mu»ic  I  have  heard  to-day  wliicli   so  unut*u.  itea   my 

ideas f  It  is  rather  that  delicious  N'enetian  coilee  of  which  I 
l^k  two  eupa  insU.vul  of  one,  out  of  pure  glutt""v  '     \K-  ^raiij 
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has  been  so  excited  all  day,  that  I  have  hardly  once  thought 
of  my  volkameria,  withered  from  the  effects  of  Peter's  care- 
lessness! 

*  II  mio  cor  si  divide — ' 

"  Ah  !  there  again  that  cursed  phrase  recurs  to  me  !  plague 
take  my  memory! — What  shall  I  do  in  order  to  sleep? — Four 
o'clock  in  the  morning — it  is  unheard-of  ! — I  shall  make  my- 
self ill!" 

A  bright  idea  came  at  last  to  the  rescue  of  the  good  canon; 
he  rose,  took  his  writing-desk,  and  resolved  to  set  to  work  on 
that  famous  book,  so  long  since  undertaken,  but  not  yet  begun. 
He  was  obliged  however  to  consult  the  dictionary  of  canonical 
law  in  order  to  refresh  his  memory  on  the  subject,  but  he  had 
not  read  two  pages  before  his  ideas  became  confused,  his  eyes 
closed,  the  book  slid  gently  down  from  the  eider-down  cushion 
to  the  floor,  the  taper  was  extinguished  by  a  sleepy  sigh,  and 
the  worthy  canon  at  last  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just  until  ten 
o'clock  next  morning. 

Alas!  how  bitter  was  his  awakening,  when  with  a  nerveless 
and  careless  hand  he  opened  the  following  note,  deposited  by 
André  upon  the  taper  stand  along  with  his  cup  of  chocolate  ! 

"  M'e  depart,  reverend  and  dear  sir;  an  imperious  duty  calls  us  to  Vienna, 
and  we  feared  lest  we  might  not  be  able  to  resist  your  generous  entreaties.  AVe 
fly  as  if  we  were  ungrateful  ;  but  we  are  not  so,  and  never  shall  we  lose  the 
recollection  of  yotu*  hospitality  towards  us,  and  of  your  noble  and  Christian 
charity  for  the  deserted  infant.  AVe  shall  come  back  to  thank  you  for  it.  Be- 
fore a  week,  you  will  see  us  again  ;  please  defer  till  then  the  baptism  of  Angela, 
and  depend  upon  the  respectful  and  tender  affection  of  your  humble  proteges, 

"Bertoni,  Beppo." 

The  canon  turned  pale,  sighed,  and  rang  his  bell.  "Then 
they  have  gone?"'  said  he  to  André. 

"Before  daybreak,  your  reverence." 

"And  what  did  tbev  say  on  departing?  I  hope  they  break*- 
fasted  at  least?  Did  they  mention  the  day  on  which  they 
would  return?" 

"  Nobody  saw  them  go,  sir.  They  went  as  they  came,  over 
the  wall.  Wh(m  I  awoke,  I  found  their  chambers  empty;  the 
not»;  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  was  on  their  ta'olo,  îind  nil 
the  doora  of  the  house  and  enclosure  were  locked  as  J  left  them 
last  night.  They  have  not  taken  the  valuo  of  a  pin,  they  have 
not  ])luckcd  even  an  apj)le,  pof)r  children!" 

"1  can  roadily  believe  it!"  cried  the  canon,  his  eyes  filling 
with  tears.  To  dis.sii);ito  his  melancholy,  Andn-  tried  to  in- 
duce him  to  consult  the  bill  of  faro  ;uid  order  dinner.  "  Give 
mo  what  you  jjlr'apo,  Andr.!"  replied  th(»  cnnon  in  a  heart- 
renrling  voice;,  and  fell  b;iek  morming  on  the  pillow. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Consuelo  an<l  Joseph 
entered  X'ionna  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  The  honest 
hairdresser,  Keller,  was  ndniittiMl  to  their  confidence,  reccnved 
them  with  o])en  onnn,  and  I(»d</ed  Ins  distinguished  guest  aff 
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•well  as  his  circumstances  ^^ould  permit.  Consiielo  wasall  amia- 
bility towards  Joseph's  betrothed,  although  secretly  disap- 
pointed at  findinjr  her  neither  graceful  nor  handsome.  On  the 
morrow,  Keller  braided  Consuelo's  flowing  tresses,  and  his 
daughter  assisted  her  to  resume  the  garments  of  her  sex,  and 
served  her  as  a  guide  to  Porpora's  dwelling. 

CHAPTER   XXI. 

To  the  joy  which  Consuelo  experienced  on  once  more  pressing 
in  her  arras  her  master  and  benefactor,  succeeded  a  painful 
feeling  which  she  had  some  difficulty  in  concealing.  A  year 
had  scarcely  elapsed  since  she  left  Porpora,  and  yet  that  year  of 
uncertainty,  vexation,  and  sorrow,  had  imprinted  on  the  gloomy 
]>row  of  the  maestro  deep  traces  of  suflering  and  old  age.  He 
had  acquired  that  unhealthy  embonpoint  which  iîiaction  and 
languor  of  mind  produce  on  a  failing  frame.  His  look  had 
lost  the  fire  which  formerly  animated  it,  and  a  certain  bloated 
colouring  of  his  features  betrayed  the  fatal  attempt  to  seek  in 
wino  the  forgetfulncss  of  his  misfortunes,  or  the  renewal  of  his 
inspiration,  chilled  by  age  and  discouragement.  The  unfortu- 
nate composer  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  find  at 
Vienna  fresh  chances  of  success  and  fortune;  but  he  was  re- 
ceived there  Avith  cold  esteem,  and  he  found  his  happier  rivals 
in  possession  of  the  imperial  favour  and  the  admiration  of  the 
public.  Metastasio  had  \i'ritten  dramas  and  oratorios  for  Cal- 
dara,  for  IVedieri,  for  Fuchs,  for  Router,  and  for  Hasse;  Metas- 
tasio, the  court  poet  {pocto  Ccsareo),  the  fashionable  author, 
the  nev  Albano,  the  favourite  of  the  muses  and  the  ladies,  the 
charming,  the  incomparable,  the  harmonious,  the  flowing,  the 
divino  Metastasio — in  a  word,  he.  of  all  the  dramatic  cooks, 
whose  dishes  had  the  most  agreeable  flavour  and  easiest  diges- 
tion— had  not  written  anything  for  Porpora,  and  had  refuscfl  to 
promise;  iiim  anything.  The  ni;vestro  had  still  ideas  perhaps; 
lio  had  at  least  his  science,  his  admirable  knowledge  of  the 
voire,  his  sound  Neapolitan  traditions,  his  severe  taste,  his 
l>roa<l  stylo,  and  his  bold  and  masculine  recitatives,  the  gran- 
deur ami  beauty  f»f  which  had  never  been  equalled.  But  he 
liad  no  i>ublic,  an<l  ho  asked  in  vain  for  a  poem.  He  was  neither 
a  flatterer  nf»r  an  intriguer;  his  rough  frankness  created  liiin 
cnoniies,  and  iiis  ill  humour  repulsed  evervlxKly.  1  le  displayed 
this  feeling  even  in  the  warm  and  aflectfonatb  welcome  wliich 
he  gave  (J'onsu<'lo. 

"  .\nd  whoreforo  did  you  l(\'\ve  Pohomia  so  soon?"  said  ho, 
after  having  embraced  her  with  paternal  emotion.  "  \N'hat 
nn^  you  going  to  do  here,  unhappy  girl?  There  are  no  ears  to 
listen,  no  hearts  to  comprehc^nil  vou;  this  is  no  plave  for  ynu, 
my  rhild.  Vourohl  master  has  fallen  intodisgra«'e,  and  if  you 
wish  to  surreod,  you  would  do  well  to  f<illow  the  example  of 
thf>so  who  feign  to  «lespujo  or  not  to  know  him,  while  they  owe 
to  him  th«'ir  skill,  their Tortune,  an<l  their  glory." 
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"  What!  do  you  suspect  me  too?"  said  Consuelo,  whose  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  "  Would  you  deny  my  affection  and  devotion, 
and  visit  upon  me  the  suspicion  and  contempt  with  whicli  others 
have  inspired  3"ou?  Oh!  my  dear  master,  you  Avill  find  that 
I  do  not  deserve  this  cruel  reproach  ;  it  is  all  I  can  say." 

Porpora  knit  his  broAv,  turned  av/ay,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  apartment.  Then  returning  to  Consuelo,  and  seeing 
that  she  wept,  but  not  finding  anything  mild  or  gentle  to  say 
to  her,  he  took  the  handkerchief  from  her  hands,  and  drying 
her  eyes  somewhat  roughlj'-,  said — "  Come!  come!  now."  Con- 
suelo observed  that  he  was  pale,  and  that  deep  sighs  burst  from 
his  ample  chest;  but  he  suppressed  his  emotion,  and  drawing 
his  chair  beside  her — 

"  Come!"  said  he,  "tell  me  about  your  sojourn  in  Bohemia, 
and  wherefore  you  have  returned  so  quickly.  Speak!"  he 
added,  somewhat  impatiently;  "  have  you  not  a'  thousand  things 
to  say  to  me?  AVere  you  weary  there,  or  did  the  Rudolstadts 
not  act  well  by  you  ?  Yes,  they  also  are  capable  of  having 
wounded  and  tormented  you  !  Grod  knows  they  were  the  only 
people  in  the  world  whom  I  still  trusted.  God  also  knows  that 
all  men  are  capable  of  every  wickedness!" 

"Do  not  say  so,  my  friend."  said  Consuelo;  "the  Rudol- 
stadts are  angels,  and  I  ought  never  to  speak  of  them  but  on 
my  knees.  But  I  thought  it  right  to  leave  them,  and  to  fly 
without  even  giving  them  warning  or  bidding  them  adieu." 

"What  does  all  this  mean?  Have  you  aught  to  reproach 
yourself  with?  Must  I  blush  for  you,  and  reproach  myself  for 
having  sent  you  to  these  excellent  people?" 

"Ah!  no;  Heaven  be  pmised,  my  dear  master!  I  have  no 
reason  to  blame  myself,  nor  you  to  blush  for  me." 

"  In  that  case,  what  is  it?" 

Consuelo,  who  knew  how  necessary  it  was  to  give  brief  and 
prompt  replies  to  Porpora  when  he  was  anxious  to  leai'n  a  fact 
or  an  idea,  informed  him  in  a  few  words  that  Count  Albert 
had  wished  to  marry  her,  but  that  she  could  not  give  him  a 
decided  answer  befoi'e  consulting  her  adoptive  father. 

Porpora  made  an  angry  and  sarcastic  grimace. 

"  Count  Albert!"  he  exclaimed,  "the  heir  of  the  Rudolstadts, 
the  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Bohemia.,  the  future  lord  or 
Ricsenburg?  he  wants  to  marry  you,  you  little  gipsy!  you, 
the  ugly  i)upil  of  the  scuola,  the  friendless  orphan,  the  penni- 
less actress! — you  M^ho,  1)arefoot,  have  begged  your  bread  in  the 
thorough  fa  re  .i  of  Venice?" 

"  Yes,  even  ini',  your  pupil,  3'our  adojitod  dauglitcr — yes,  me, 
the  I'orporiua!"  re]>lied  Consuelo  vrlth  gv'uth^  pride. 

"An  honourable  «listinction  and  most  lu-illiant  condition!" 
saiil  the  maestro,  biitcrly.  "  Yes,  1  had  forgotten  those  in  the 
catalogue!  'J'ho  last  and  only  ])ui»il  of  a  master  without  a, 
Bcliool: — the  heiress  of  his  i-ags  aixl  of  his  shame! — the  pro- 
fiorver  of  a  nauio  alrtvidy  blottijd  out  Iroin  the  nienioi'y  of  men! 
Yes,  this  is  indeed  soni''IIiiii'^  to  h(f]>ron<l  of— somelliiiHif  fo 
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fascinate  aud  bcwiiJcr  tlic  scions  of  the  most  illustrious 
families!" 

"  Apparently,  my  dear  master,"  said  Consuelo,  with  a  me- 
lancholy and  caressincr  smile,  "  we  have  not  fallen  so  low  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world  as  it  pleases  you  to  imapne,  since  it  is 
certain  that  the  count  v.ished  to  mairy  me,  and  that  I  came 
here  to  ask  your  consent  to  the  marriage,  or  your  assistance  and 
advice  to  enable  me  to  avoid  it." 

"  Consuelo,"  replied  Porpora,  in  a  cold  and  seven;  tone,  "  I 
like  not  such  folly.  You  ought  to  be  aware  that  I  hate  the 
romances  of  school  girls  or  the  adventures  of  coquettes.  I 
should  never  have  believed  you  capable  of  entertaining  such 
absurd  ideas,  and  I  am  really  ashamed  to  hear  you  speak  of 
them.  It  is  possible  that  the  young  count  of  Rudolstadt  may 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  you,  and  that,  wearied  by  the  tedium  of 
solitude,  or  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm  for  music,  he  may 
have  paid  you  some  trilling  attention.  But  how  could  you  be  so 
presumptuous  as  to  take  the  atfair  seriously,  and  give  yourself  on 
the  strength  of  it  the  airs  of  a  heroine  of  romance  ?  I  can  feel 
only  pity  for  such  conduct,  and  still  more  so,  if  the  old  count, 
the  canoness,  or  tiie  Baroness  Amelia  should  be  informed  of 
your  pretensions!     I  tell  you  again  that  I  blush  for  you!" 

Consuelo  knew  that  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  contradict  or 
interrupt  Porpora  when  he  had  launched  out  into  one  of  his 
splenetic  tirades.  She  therefore  allowed  him  full  scope  to  vent 
his  indignation;  and  when  he  had  said  everything  that  he  could 
think  v»as  most  calculated  to  vex  and  annoy  her,  she  related  to 
him  word  for  word,  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  all 
that  had  taken  place  at  the  Castle  of  the  Giants  between  her- 
self. Count  Albert,  Count  Christian,  the  Canonoss,  Amelia, 
and  Anzoleto.  Por]x>ra,  who,  aftor  having  vented  all  his  spleen, 
knew  also  how  to  listen  and  to  understan(l,  lent  the  most  serious 
attention  to  her  narrative,  and  when  she  had  finished,  put  seve- 
ral questions  to  her  resj.ecting  details,  so  as  to  enter  completely 
into  the  jirivate  life  and  the  sentiments  of  the  family.  "  In  that 
case,"  said  he  at  last,  "you  have  acted  well,  Consuelo.  You 
have  been  j)rudcnt,  straightforward,  courageous,  as  I  would 
have  expected  you  to  be.  it  is  well  ;  Heaven  has  protected  you, 
and  will  recompense  you  by  delivering  you  once  for  all  from 
this  infamous  Anzoleto.  As  for  the  young  count,  you  must  not 
think  of  him;  I  positively  forbid  you.  Such  a  union  does  not 
suit  you.  Xovor  would  Couiit  Christian,  be  as"<ured,  permit 
you  to  become  an  artist  again.  1  know  bettor  than  you  the 
unconriuerablo  pride  of  tlie  nobles.  Unless  you  absurdly  and 
chiMishly  d«'ceivo  yourself,  you  cannot  hesitate  for  an  in!<tant 
betwcoii  til"  career  of  tho  gnat  and  that  of  Art.  ^Vhat  think 
y«>u?  Sp.;ik:  Corpo  di  JJacco!  one  wouM  think  you  did 
not  hear  mel' 

"  I  hear  you  very  woll,  my  dear  nuisterl  but  I  sec  that  you 
do  not  in  the  least  understand  what  1  have  said  to  you." 

"  How  i     Nut  understÀid  i     Then  I  am  no  longer  capable  of 
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understanding  anything,  I  suppose  ?  Is  that  what  you  mean  ?" 
And  the  httle  jet  black  eyes  of  the  master  sparkled  with  anger. 
Consuelo,  who  knew  him  thoroughly,  saw  that  she  must  put  a 
bold  face  on  the  matter,  if  she  wished  to  be  heard  at  all. 

"  Sii-,  you  do  not  understand  me."  she  replied  firmly;  "for  you 
ascribe  to  me  an  ambition  very  different  fi-om  that  which  I  en- 
tertain. Be  assured  1  do  not  envy  the  position  of  the  great, 
and  do  not  imagine,  dear  master,  that  any  such  considerations 
weighed  wàth  me  for  a  moment.  I  despise  those  worldly  ad- 
vantages which  are  not  the  result  of  merit.  These  are  the  prin- 
ciples which  you  have  instilled  into  me,  and  I  shall  never  belie 
them.  But  there  is  in  life  something  besides  vanity  and  gold, 
and  this  something  will  always  sufi&ce  to  counterbalance  the 
intoxication  of  glory  and  the  joys  of  public  applause.  It  is  the 
affection  of  such  a  man  as  Albert — it  is  domestic  happiness — it  is 
family  joys  !  The  public  is  a  capricious,  tyi'annical,  and  ungrate- 
ful master,  but  a  good  husband  is  a  friend,  a  support,  a 
second  self.  If  ever  I  love  Albert  as  he  loves  me,  I  should 
think  of  fame  no  more,  and  probably  should  be  much  happier." 

"  What  sort  of  babble  is  this?"  exclaimed  the  maestro;  "  are 
you  mad?  or  have  you  merely  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  German  sentimentalism?  Good  Heavens!  how  much  you 
have  come  to  despise  art  of  late,  my  lady  countess!  You  tell 
me  that  your  Albert,  as  you  permit  yourself  to  call  him,  inspires 
you  with  more  fear  than  love;  that  you  feel  ready  to  expire 
with  cold  and  terror  at  his  side,  and  a  thousand  other  things 
which — no  offence  to  you — I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to; 
and  now,  freed  from  his  solicitations  and  completely  at  liberty 
— the  only  happiness,  the  only  condition  necessary  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  artist — you  ask  me  if  you  must  not  a^ain  tie 
the  stone  about  your  neck  and  throw  yourself  into  the  well 
which  your  visionary  lover  inhabits  !  Go,  in  Heaven's  name! 
if  it  seems  good  to  you.  I  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
you;  nothing  more  to  say  in  the  matter.  I  shall  not  lose  my 
time  talking  to  a  person  who  does  not  know  what  she  says,  nor 
whom  she  wants.  You  have  not  common  sense.  I  am  your 
obedient  humble  servant." 

Thus  saying,  Porpora  proceeded  to  the  hai-psichord,  and 
with  a  firm  yet  cold  liand  niiprovised  several  lîlaborate  modu- 
lations, during  which,  Consuelo,  despairing  of  bringing  him  to 
examine  the  matter  more  closely,  reflected  on  the  best  means 
of  restoring  his  e<iuanimity.  She  accomplished  her  purpose  iu 
singing  some  ancient  national  airs  which  she  had  learned  in 
Bohemia,  and  whi(;li  from  their  originality  and  genius  delighted 
the  ohl  maestro.  Slie  tlien  induced  him  to  show  her  his  recent 
compositions,  and  aUa  san^  them  at  siglit  with  sucli  perfection 
that  he  instantly  regained  all  his  enthusiasm  and  all  lustender- 
iKiss  for  her.  ^J  he  unhappy  Tuan  h.iving  no  longer  an  able 
pupil  b(!side  him,  an<l  distrusting  all  who  approached  him.  had 
long  (-(iased  to  enjoy  tlu;  iileaaure  oflKNuing  his  ideas  rendered 
by  a  lino  voice  and  undeistood  by  a*  lolly  intellect.     Ho  was 
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so  moveti  by  hearing  himself  thus  rendered  by  his  own  docile 
Poi-porina,  that  ho  shed  tears  of  joy,  and  pressing  her  to  his 
bosom,  he  exclaimed: — 

"  Ah  !  you  are  the  first  singer  in  the  world  I  Your  voice  has 
doubled  in  volume  and  extent,  and  you  have  made  as  much 
progress  as  if  I  had  given  you  lessons  every  day  for  a  year. 
Repeat  this  theme  once  more,  my  daughter.  This  is  the  first 
moment  of  happiness  I  have  enjoyed  for  months  I" 

They  dined  together,  poorly  enough,  at  a  little  table  near  the 
window.  Porjjora  was  badly  lodged,  his  gloomy  and  neglected 
chamber  looking  out  upon  the  angle  of  a  narrow  and  deserted 
street.  Consuelo  seeing  him  in  a  good  temper  ventured  to 
speak  of  Joseph  Haydn.  The  only  thing  she  had  concealed 
fi-om  him  was  the  long  pedestrian  excursion  ^vith  this  youth, 
and  the  strange  occuiTences  which  had  created  so  close  an 
intimacy  between  them.  She  knew  that  her  master  would 
according  to  custom  rebel  at  praises  given  to  any  aspirant  after 
fame.  She  therefore  related  with  an  air  of  indifierence,  that 
she  had  met  on  her  way  to  Vienna  with  a  poor  little  fellow 
who  had  spoken  with  such  respect  and  enthusiasm  of  the  school 
of  Porpora,  that  she  had  promised  to  intercede  in  his  behalf 
with  the  maestro  herself. 

"  AVoll,  what  is  he,  this  young  man?"  asked  the  maestro;  "and 
what  is  his  aim  in  life  ?  To  become  an  artist,  without  doubt, 
since  he  is  a  poor  devil!  Oh!  I  thank  him  for  his  patronage! 
I  mean  to  teach  singing  henceforth  only  to  young  noblemen. 
They  pay,  learn  nothing,  and  arc  proud  of  oiu"  lessons,  because 
they  liatter  themselves  they  know  something  on  leaving  oui* 
liands.  But  artists?  all  mean,  all  ungrateful,  all  traitors  and 
liars!  Do  not  speak  to  me  of  them.  I  never  wish  to  see  one 
pass  the  threshold  of  this  ai)artinent.  If  one»  of  them  should 
show  his  face  here,  look  you,  I  would  throw  him  from  the  win- 
dow that  very  instruit!" 

Consuelo  endeavoured  to  overcome  his  prejudices,  but  she 
found  him  so  obstinate  that  shf  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  lean- 
ing from  the  window,  at  a  moment  when  her  master  had  his 
back  turned,  she  made  one  sign  with  her  fingers,  and  after- 
wards a  second,  to  Joseph,  who  was  ]>rowliug  about  the  street 
awaiting  this  previously  arranged  signal,  and  who  understood 
from  the  first  movement  of  the  fingers  that  he  nmst  n'nounce 
all  hope  of  being  admitt<-d  by  IVrpora  as  a  pupil,  while  the 
second  gave  him  notice  not  to  ap|.>ear  for  half  an  hour. 

Consuelo  talked  of  something  else  to  make  Porpora  forget 
what  sht'  had  just  saiil,  and  when  tlie  half-liour  had  elapsed, 
Joseph  kn(»cked  at  the  door.  Consuelo  hastene<l  t<t  open  it, 
pretended  not  to  know  him,  and  retunu'<l  to  announci'  to  the 
ma<^stro  that  it  was  a  donicsiio  who  wislu-d  t<»  enter  his  service. 

'*  Let  me  see  y<»ur  face!"  rrie<l  Porpora  to  the  trtniblinj; 
young  man;  "  approach!  who  told  you  that  1  wanted  a  servant? 
I  do  not  want  one." 

"  If  voii  hiive  no  neodof  u  servant,"  answere»!  .It>«4e]>h.  n  little 
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confused,  but  keeping  a  good  countenance  as  Cousu^lo  had 
recommended,  *'  it  is  very  unfortunate  for  me,  sir,  for  I  have 
great  need  of  a  master." 

"  One  would  imagine  that  nobody  but  I  could  give  you  the 
means  of  earning  your  livelihood,"  replied  Porpora.  "  Here! 
look  at  my  apartment  and  my  furniture;  do  you  think  I  require 
a  lacquey  to  arrange  all  that?" 

"  Oh!  certainly,  sir,  you  must  require  one,"  returned  Haydn, 
affecting  a  confiding  simplicitj'';  "for  it  is  in  very  bad  order." 

Saying  so,  he  went  immediately  to  work,  and  began  to  ar- 
range the  chamber  with  a  diligence  and  business-like  coolness 
which  highly  amused  Porpora,  Joseph  staked  all  upon  the 
hazard;  for  if  his  zeal  had  not  diverted  the  maestro,  he  ran 
the  risk  of  being  recompensed  for  his  sérv^ices  by  a  few  blows 
of  his  cane.  "  This  is  a  droll  rascal,  who  wishes  to  serve  me 
in  spite  of  myself,"  said  Porpora,  as  he  watched  his  proceed- 
ings. "  I  tell  you,  idiot,  I  have  no  means  of  paying  a  servant. 
Why  will  you  continue  to  be  so  zealous?" 

"  No  matter  for  that,  sir;  provided  you  give  nie  your  old 
clothes  and  a  bit  of  bread  every  day,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  I  am 
so  poor  that  I  should  consider  myself  fortunate  not  to  be 
obliged  to  beg  my  bread." 

"  But  why  do  you  not  enter  some  rich  person's  service  ?" 

"Impossible,  sir;  they  consider  me  too  little  and  too  ugly. 
Besides,  I  know  nothing  of  music;  and  you  are  aware  that  all 
the  great  lords  now-a-days  wish  their  domestics  to  know  a 
little  of  the  violin  or  the  flute,  in  order  to  take  a  part  in 
chamber  concerts.  But,  for  my  part,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  beat  a  note  of  music  into  my  head." 

"  Ah!  you  know  nothing  of  music?  Well,  you  are  the  very 
man  to  suit  me.  If  you  are  satisfied  v/ith  your  food  and  my 
old  clothes,  I  will  take  you;  for,  now  I  think  of  it,  hero  is  my 
daughter  who  will  require  a  faithful  lad  to  run  her  errands. 
Let  us  see  !  W  hat  can  you  do  ?  Brush  clothes,  black  shoes, 
sweep  the  house,  open  and  shut  the  door?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  know  how  to  do  all  that." 

"  AVell,  begin.  Brush  that  coat  which  you  sec  lying  on  my 
bed  yonder,  for  I  am  going  in  an  hour  to  the  ambassador's. 
You  will  accompany  me,  Consuolo.  1  wish  to  present  you  to 
Signor  Corner,  Avhom  you  know  already,  and  who  lias  just 
arrived  from  the  Baths  of  J'hns  with  the  siguora.  There  is  a 
little  apartment  below  which  shall  bo  yours;  go  and  arrange 
your  dress  a  little,  while  1  also  make  some  jireparations." 

(yonsuclo  obeyed,  crossed  tiio  ant('chanib(>r,  and  entering  tlio 
little  gloomy  cahinefc  wlii('h  was  to  bo  her  apartment,  dressed 
herself  in  hcretcrnal  lilack  gown  and  her  faitliful  white  necker- 
chief, which  had  m.'idc!  the  journey  on  Jos(î])1»'s  sJKtulder,  "  I'his 
is  not  a  very  magnilicent  toilette  for  the  amitassador's,"  thought 
she;  "  but  they  saw  m<!  make  my  (k'l»ut  thus  at  Venice,  and  it 
did  not  prevent  my  siugiug  well,  and  being  listened  to  witli 
pleasure." 
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When  she  was  ready,  she  again  passed  into  the  antecham- 
ber, and  there  found  llaydn  gravelv  curlinfç  Poi-pora's  wig 
which  he  had  hung  upon  a  stick.  (Jn  looking  at  each  other, 
they  both  stifled  a  burst  of  laughter.  "  Ha!  how  do  you  man- 
age to  arrange  that  beautiful  wis?"  said  she  to  him  in  a  low 
voice,  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  Porpora  who  was  dressing  in 
the  next  chamber. 

"Bah!"  replied  Joseph,  "it  is  easy  enough.  I  have  often 
seen  Keller  at  work!  And  besides,  he  gave  me  a  lesson  this 
morning,  and  will  give  me  more,  so  that  in  time  I  may  reach 
the  perfection  of  the  lisse  and  the  crtpé." 

"Take  courage!  my  poor  lad,"  said  Consuelo,  clasping  his 
hand;  "the  maestro  will  at  last  be  disarmed.  The  paths  of 
art  are  strewed  with  thorns,  but  from  among  them  you  may 
pluck  the  fairest  flowers!" 

"  Thanks  for  the  metaphor,  dear  sister  Consuelo.  Be  sure 
that  1  shall  nut  be  discouraged;  and  if,  in  passing  me  on  the 
stairs  or  in  the  kitchen,  you  will  say  a  word  or  two  of  encour- 
agement and  friendship  to  me  from  time  to  time,  I  shall  bear 
all  with  pleasure." 

"  And  I  will  assist  you  to  fulfil  your  duties,"  replied  Con- 
suelo, smiling.  "Do  you  imagine  that  I  also  did  not  com- 
mence like  you?  "When  I  was  little,  I  was  often  Porpora's 
servant.  I  have  more  than  once  run  his  errands,  made  his 
chocolate,  and  ironed  his  bands.  Here  now  to  begin,  I  will 
show  you  how  to  brush  this  coat,  for  you  know  nothing  about 
it;  you  break  the  buttons  and  spoil  the  facing."  And  she  took 
the  brush  fi'om  his  hands,  and  set  him  an  example  with  ad- 
dress and  dexterity;  but,  hearing  Porpora  approach,  she 
hastily  handed  the  brush  to  him,  and  resumed  a  grave  air  as 
she  said,  "  Come,  come!  my  little  fellow,  make  haste!" 

CHAPTER  XXir. 

*It  was  not  to  the  embassy  of  Venice,  but  to  the  ambassador's 
private  residence,  that  Porpora  conducted  Consuelo.  Wilhfl- 
mina,  who  di<l  the  honours  of  the  mansion,  was  a  beautiful 
creature,  infatuated  with  music,  and  whoso  whole  pleasure  and 
ambition  was  to  assemble  at  her  house  those  artists  and 
dilettanti  whom  she  could  attract  there,  without  compromising 
by  too  much  ostentation  the  diplomatic  dignity  of  Signor  Cor- 
ner. v\  t  the  appi^arance  of  Consuelo,  thorc  was  at  first  a  momont 
of  sur)»rise  and  doubt,  th»?n  aery  of  joy  and  conliality,  as  soon  as 
the  company  ascertained  that  it  was  indeed  the  zingarella  who 
had  made  such  .•».  .«ensation  the  preceding  year  at  San  Samuel. 
AVilhehnina,  who  had  seen  her,  when  quite  a  child,  trotting  to 
her  house  behind  Por]K»ra,  carrying  his  music  and  following 
him  like  a  little  <h)g,  had  cooka  considerably  townnls  her  on 
seeing  her  afterwards  receive  so  much  applause  ami  homage 
in  the  saloons  of  the  nobility,  and  so  many  wreaths  upt»n  the 
stage.    It  was  not  that  tliis  handsome  creatuiv  was  ill-natured, 
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or  that  she  deigned  to  be  jealous  of  a  girl  so  long  considered 
frightfully  ugly.  But  Wilhelmina  liked  to  play  the  great  lady, 
as  all  those  do  who  are  not  so.  She  had  sung  grand  pieces 
with  Porpora  (who,  treating  her  as  an  amateur,  had  let  her 
try  everything),  while  poor  Consuelo  was  still  studying  that 
famous  little  manuscript  in  which  the  master  had  concentrated 
aU  his  method,  and  to  which  he  kept  his  real  pupils  for  five  or 
six  years.  Wilhelmina  did  not  imagine  therefore  that  she 
could  feel  for  the  zingarella  any  other  sentiment  than  that  of 
a  charitable  interest.  But  because  she  had  formerly  given  her 
some  sugar-plums,  or  put  into  her  hands  a  picture-book  to 
prevent  her  being  wearied  when  waiting  in  her  antechamber, 
she  concluded  that  she  had  been  one  of  the  most  efficient  pa- 
tronesses of  the  youthful  songstress.  She  had  therefore  con- 
sidered it  very  extraordinary  and  improper  that  Consuelo, 
having  reached  at  one  bound  the  highest  pinnacle  of  triumph, 
had  not  shown  herself  humble,  zealous,  and  grateful  towards 
her.  She  had  expected  that  whenever  she  happened  to  have 
a  select  and  récherché  party,  Consuelo  would  graciously  and 
gratuitously  provide  the  entertainment  of  the  evening,  by 
singing  for  her,  and  with  her,  as  often  and  as  long  as  she 
desired,  and  that  she  could  present  her  to  her  fi-iends  with  all 
the  prestkie  of  having  been  mainly  instrumental  to  her  success, 
and  having  almost  termed  her  taste  for  music.  Matters  had 
happened  otherwise.  Porpora,  who  had  much  more  at  heart 
the  raising  of  his  pupil  Consuelo  to  the  rank  which  belonged 
to  her  in  the  hierarchy  of  art,  than  that  of  pleasing  his  pro- 
tectress Wilhelmina,  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  the  pretensions 
of  the  latter,  and  forbade  Consuelo  to  accept  the  invitations — at 
first  rather  too  familiar,  afterwards  i-ather  too  imperious — of 
madam  the  ambassadress  of  the  left  hand.  lie  found  a  thou- 
sand pretexts  to  excuse  himself  froiii  taking  her  thei'e;  and  Wil- 
helmina had  thereupon  taken  a  strange  dislike  to  the  debutante, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  was  not  handsome  enough 
ever  to  have  undisputed  success;  that  her  voice,  agreeable 
indeed  in  a  saloon,  wanted  pov^er  and  effect  in  the  theatre; 
that  she  did  not  fulfd  upon  the  stage  all  the  promise  of  her 
childhood;  and  a  thousand  other  malicious  remai-ks  of  the 
same  kind,  known  in  every  age  and  country.  But  tlio  enthu- 
siastic clamour  of  the  public  soon  smothered  these  little  insiim- 
ations,  and  Willujlmina,  who  i)i(iued  herself  on  being  a  good 
judge,  a  scientific  jnipil  <>(  Porpora,  and  a  generous  soul,  did 
not  ventur(3  to  pursue  this  underhand  war  against  the  maestro's 
most  brilliant  jiu))il  and  the  idol  of  the  public.  Slu;  joined  her 
voice  to  those  of  the  tru(;  dilettanti  to  exalt  Consuelo,  and  if 
she  still  slanden^d  her  a  little  for  the  j)ride  and  ;imbition  she 
had  shown  in  not  i»lacing  her  voice;  at  the  disposal  of  iitadatn 
the  amlMisftadrcfis,  it  was  in  a  very  low  voieo,  and  only  to  a  very 
few  particular  friends  that  she  thus  blaincnl  her. 

On  this  occasion,   when  she  saw  (Jonsuelo  appear  in  her 
modest  toilet  of  former  days,  and  when  I'oipora  preseutod 
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her  officially,  which  he  had  never  done  before,  AVilhelmina, 
vain  and  frivolous  as  she  was,  forgave  all,  and  took  credit  to 
herself  for  acting  a  great  and  generous  part,  as  she  kissed  the 
zingarella  on  both  cheeks.  "  She  is  ruined,"  thouglit  she  ; 
"she  has  committed  some  folly,  or  lost  her  voice  perhaps;  for 
we  have  heard  nothing  of  her  for  a  long  while.  She  returns 
to  us  unconditionally.  Xow  is  the  proper  moment  to  pity  her, 
to  protect  her,  and  to  put  her  talents  to  the  proof,  or  to  use 
them  for  my  own  profit." 

Consuelo  had  so  gentle  and  conciliating  an  air,  that  "Wilhel- 
mina,  not  finding  in  her  that  tone  of  haughty  prosperity  which 
she  supposed  her  to  have  assumed  at  Venice,  felt  herself  quite 
at  ease  Avith  her,  and  paid  hei'  marked  attention.  Some  Italians, 
friends  of  the  ambassador,  who  were  present,  unitod  with  her 
in  overwhelming  Consuelo  with  praises  and  questions,  which 
she  succeeded  in  eluding  with  address  and  cheerfulness.  But 
suddenly  her  countenance  became  grave,  and  even  displayed 
symptoms  of  emotion,  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  Ger- 
mans who  were  gazing  curiously  at  her  from  the  extremity  of 
the  saloon,  she  recognised  a  face  which  had  already  troubled 
her  elsewhere — that  of  the  unknowTi  friend  of  the  canon,  who 
hjwl  so  minutely  examined  and  questioned  her,  three  days 
before,  at  the  curate's  of  the  village  in  which  she  had  sung  the 
mass  with  Joseph  llaydn.  This  unknown  person  again  exa- 
mined her  with  extreme  curiosity,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
he  was  questioning  his  neighbours  respecting  her.  AVilhelmina 
remarked  Consuelo's  absence  of  mind.  "  You  are  looking  at 
Mr.  Ilolzbauer?"  said  she.     "Do  you  know  him?" 

"  I  do  not  know  him,"  replied  Consuelo,  "  and  I  am  ignorant 
if  it  be  he  whom  I  am  looking  at." 

"  He  is  the  first  to  the  right  of  the  mantelpiece,"  returned 
the  ambassadress.  "  lie  is  at  present  the  director  of  the  court 
theatre,  where  his  wife  is  prima  donna.  lie  abuses  his  posi- 
tion," added  she,  in  a  low  voice,  "  in  order  to  favour  the  court 
and  city  with  his  operas,  which,  between  oui'sclves,  are  gooii 
for  nothing.  Do  you  wish  me  to  introduce  you  to  him?  Ho 
is  a  very  agreeable  man." 

"A  thousand  thanks,  signora,"  replied  Consuelo;  "  I  am  of 
t*x>littlecon8e<iuence  here  to  bt!  presented  to  such  a  personage, 
and  I  am  certain  beforehand  that  he  will  not  engage  me  for 
his  theatre." 

"And  why  so,  sweet  one?  Can  that  beautiful  voice,  which 
hjul  not  its  e(iual  in  all  Italy,  liavo  sutlered  by  your  resideiK'o 
in  Bohemia?  For  you  have  liveii  all  this  time  in  Bohemia,  tlu'y 
say  —  the  coldest  and  dullest  country  in  the  world:  Sucli  a 
climato  must  Ikj  very  hurtful  to  the  voice,  and  I  am  not 
astonishe*!  that  you  have  experienced  its ba«l  etUcts.  But  that 
i»  nothing:  you  will  soon  recover  your  voico  in  our  lovely 
Venetian  dime." 

CoUHuelo,  seeing  that  AVilhelniina  was  deUnnincMl  to  con- 
sider her  voice  as  deteriorated,  abstained  from  contradicting 
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this  opinion,  especially  as  her  companion  furnished  both  ques- 
tion and  answer.  She  M-as  not  agitated  at  this  charitable 
supposition,  but  at  the  antipathy  she  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
Holzbaiier,  in  consequence  of  the  somewhat  rude  and  rather 
too  sincere  answer  respecting  his  music,  which  had  escaped 
her  at  the  breakfast  in  the  presbytery.  The  court  maestro 
would  not  fail  to  revenge  himself  by  relating  in  what  costume 
and  in  what  compauj'-  he  litid  met  her  on  the  road;  and  Con- 
suelo  feared  that  if  this  adventure  should  reach  Porpora's  eai-s, 
it  might  prejudice  him  against  her,  and  especially  against  poor 
Joseph. 

It  happened  otherwise.  Holzbaiier  said  not  a  word  of  the 
adventure,  for  reasons  which  will  be  known  hereafter;  and  far 
from  showing  the  least  animosity  towards  Consuelo,  he  ap- 
proached her  with  a  good  humoured,  though  arch  and  meaning 
smile.  She  pretended  not  to  vmderstand  it.  She  feared  even 
to  seem  to  request  his  secresy  in  the  matter,  and  whatever 
might  be  the  consequences  of  this  meeting  she  was  too  proud 
not  to  brave  them  firmly. 

Her  attention  was  distracted  from  this  incident  by  the  coun- 
tenance of  an  old  man,  who  had  a  hard  and  haugiity  expres- 
sion, but  who  nevertheless  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  engage 
in  conversation  with  Porpora;  but  the  latter,  faithful  to  liis 
crusty  humour,  hardly  answered  him,  and  every  moment  made 
an  effort,  or  sought  a  pretext  to  get  rid  of  him.  "  That,"  said 
Wilhelmina,  who  was  not  displeased  to  poiut  out  to  Consuelo 
the  celebrities  who  adorned  her  saloon,  "  is  an  illustrious  com- 
poser, Buononcini.  He  has  just  arrived  from  Paris,  where  he 
himself  played  the  violoncello  in  an  anthem  of  his  own  com- 
position before  the  king.  You  know  that  it  is  he  who  excited 
such  enthusiasm  in  London,  and  who,  after  an  obstinate  eon- 
test  of  theatre  and  theatre  with  Handel,  ended  by  vanquishing 
the  latter  in  the  opera." 

"Do  not  say  so,  signora,  said  Porpora,  who  had  just  disen- 
gaged himself  from  J3uononcini,  and  approacliing  the  tAS'o 
ladies,  had  heard  Wiliielmina's  last  words;  "oh!  do  not  utter 
such  a  slander!  No  one  has  surpassed  Handel — no  one  over 
will  surpass  him.  I  know  Handel;  you  do  not  yet  know  him. 
He  is  the  first  amongst  us,  and  I  confess  it  frankly,  although  1 
was  foolish  enough  to  struggle  against  him  in  my  youth;  I 
was  crush(;d  as  !  ought  to  have  been,  and  it  was  riglit.  Buon- 
oncini, mon;  ibrtunate,  but  not  more  modest  or  skilful  than 
myself  triuni])li<Ml  in  the  eyes  and  ears  of  fools  and  barl)ariaTis. 
Do  not  Ix'lieve  tiiost^  who  tell  you  oi"  this  triuin])h;  it  will  be  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  my  associate  ]3uononcini,  and  lOngland  will 
one  day  blush  for  having  ]>r('f('rred  his  woi-ks  to  those  of  a 
genius — what  <lo  J  sayV — of  a  giant,  such  as  Handel.  I'h(î 
mode — the  fas/iio)!,  as  they  say  there — bad  taste,  the  skilful 
arrangf-mont  of  the  tluMtre,  a  cliijue,  intrigues,  and,  more  than 
all,  the  woiidci-fid  talent  of  the  singers  whcun  Jiuononcini 
brought  to  his  aid,  ap])areutly  gained  tiie  day.   But  Handel  has 
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had  his  re  venose  in  sacred  music.  As  to  Biiononeini  himself, 
I  do  not  place  great  store  by  hirn.  I  am  not  fond  of  jugglers; 
and  Buononcini  hus  juggled  in  the  opera  just  as  much  as  in 
the  cantata." 

Porpora  alluded  to  a  shameful  thefc  which  had  put  all  the 
musical  world  in  commotion;  Buononcini  having  taken  to  him- 
self in  England  the  credit  of  a  piece  which  Lotti  had  composed 
thirty  vears  before,  and  whicn  the  latter  had  succeeded  in 
triumjjhantl)''  proving  his  own,  after  a  long  dispute  with  the 
audacious  maestro.  VVilhelmina  endeavoured  to  defend  Buon- 
oncini, and  this  contradiction  excited  Porpora's  spleen  still 
more. 

"  I  tell  you,  and  I  v/ill  maintain  it,"  he  exclaimed,  -without 
caring  whether  Buononcini  heard  him  or  not,  "'  that  Handel 
is  superior,  even  in  the  opera,  to  all  composers  past  or  present. 
I  shall  prove  it  to  you  directly.  Cousuelo,  seat  yourself  at  the 
harpsicnard,  and  sing  the  air  I  shall  point  out." 

"  1  am  dying  to  hear  the  wonderful  Porporina,"  exclaimed 
Wilhelmina;  "  but  1  entreat  that  she  may  not  make  her  début 
Iiere  in  presence  of  Buononcini  and  Ilolzbaiier,  by  singing 
anything  of  Handel's.  They  would  not  be  Hattered  vrith  such 
a  selection." 

"  I  believe  it  well,"  said  Porpora.  "It  is  their  condemnation, 
their  death-warrant," 

"  Well,  in  that  case,"  replied  she,  "  let  her  sing  something 
of  your  own,  maestro." 

You  are  aware,  doubtless,  that  that  would  excite  no  one's 
jealousy;  out  for  my  part  i  wish  thiit  she  should  sing  from 
Haudei.     1  will  have  it  so!" 

"  Do  not  ask  me  to  sing  to-day,  master,"  said  Consuolo; 
"I  have  just  arrived  from  a  long  journey." 

"  Certainly  it  would  bo  imposing  on  her  good  nature," 
said  Wilhelmina,  "  and  for  my  part  1  do  not  press  her  to  sing. 
In  presence  of  the  ju'lges  who  are  here,  and  Holzbaiier  in  par- 
ticular, who  has  the  direction  of  the  imperial  theatre,  you  must 
not  compromise  your  pupil.     Look  you  to  it!" 

"Compromise  her?  What  are  you  dreaming  of?"  said  Por- 
pora, bluntly,  shrugging  his  shoulders;  "I  heard  her  this 
morning,  and  I  know  whether  she  runs  any  risk  before  you 
Germans."  . 

This  contention  was  happily  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
a  new  personage.  Every  one  hastened  to  receive  him,  and 
Consuelo,  who  had  seen  and  heard  in  her  childhood  at  Venice 
this  lean,  «•iViininitf-looking  man,  with  his  assuming  maimers 
and  bravado  air,  aitliough  ho  was  now  old,  faded,  uglv,  ridicu- 
lously fri//l('il,  and  <Ir<\>>cd  out  with  the  bad  taste  of  a  super- 
annuated Celadon,  recognised  on  the  instant,  so  well  ha«l  she 
rcmcmbered  him,  the  incomparable,  tlu^  inimitiiblo  5oj»rano, 
Catfarelli,  or  as  lie  was  im<>i-..  .'.norally  called  Calfarieljo. 

It  would  have  been  i;:  to  find  a  more  impertinent 

iwlf-coijcute<l  fool  than  tiu  -  ^^    i  L'atfarieJIu,     Tho  women  h44 
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spoiled  him  with  their  flatteries,  and  the  applause  of  the  public 
had  turned  his  brain.  He  had  been  so  handsome,  or  rather 
so  pretty  in  his  youth,  that  he  had  made  his  début  in  Italy  in 
female  parts,  but  now  when  he  was  bordering  on  fifty,  he  ap- 
peared much  older  than  he  really  was,  as  sopranos  generally 
do,  and  one  could  not  imagine  him  acting  Dido  or  Galatea, 
without  a  great  inclination  to  laugh.  To  make  the  matter 
worse,  he  affected  the  bravo,  and  at  every  turn  raised  his  sweet 
clear  voice,  without  being  able  to  change  its  expression. 
There  was,  nevertheless,  something  good  under  all  this  vanity 
and  affectation.  Caffariello  felt  his  superiority  too  much  to  be 
amiable,  but  he  also  was  too  well  aware  of  the  dignity  of  the 
artist  to  be  a  servile  flatterer.  He  held  his  own,  however  ab- 
surdly, with  the  highest  personages,  even  with  sovereigns,  and 
therefore  he  was  not  liked  by  those  whose  flattery  his  own  im- 
pertinence too  severely  criticised.  The  true  lovers  of  art 
pardoned  eveiything  on  the  score  of  his  genius,  and  notwith- 
standing the  baseness  Avhich  was  imputed  to  him  in  his  privato 
life,  they  were  forced  to  admit  that  he  displayed  courage  and 
generosity  as  an  artist. 

It  was  not  voluntarily  or  deliberately  that  he  had  seemed 
ungrateful  and  neglectful  towards  Porpora.  He  recollected 
having  studied  eight  years  with  him,  and  having  learned  fi-om 
him  all  that  he  knew;  but  he  remembered  still  better  the  day 
on  which  his  master  had  said  to  him — 

"I  can  now  teach  you  nothing  more:  va,  figlio  mio,  tu  sH 
il  primo  musico  del  mondo.*" 

And  from  this  day,  Cafffiriello,  who,  after  Farinelli,  was 
i-eally  the  finest  singer  in  the  world,  ceased  to  trouble  himself 
about  anything  except  himself. 

"  Since  I  am  the  greatest,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  apparently 
I  am  the  only  one.  The  world  has  been  made  for  me;  heaven 
has  bestowed  genius  on  poets  and  composers  to  enable  Caffa- 
riello to  sing.  I'orpora  was  thought  the  first  master  of  singing 
extant,  only  because  he  M^as  destined  to  form  Caffariello.  Now 
Porpora's  work  is  ended,  his  mission  is  accomplished,  and  it  is 
sufficient  for  his  glory,  his  happiness,  his  fame,  that  Caffariello 
lives  anrl  sings." 

Caflaiii'llf)  had  lived  and  sung;  he  was  nch  and  prosperous, 
Porpora  was  poor  and  neglected;  but  (Jaffariello  was  very  easy 
on  that  head,  and  f^aid  to  liimself  that  he  had  amassed  so  nmcli 
gold  aiifl  so  mucli  fame,  that  his  mastei-  should  consider  him- 
Bolf  fully  rofompi  used  in  having  ushered  such  a  prodigy  into 
the  world. 

CIIArTKIl  XXIII. 

CAFFAiiir.M.o,  on  rnfcring,  salutp<l  the  compaîiy  very  diatnntly, 
)»ut  kissed  Williehniiia's  linud  tenderly  nnd  nvspoctfully;  ;tft<'i- 
which  h(.'  accosted  his  dircctoi*,  llolzbaiier,  with  an  all'ihlo  and 

*  "  (So,  my  Bon,  tlion  art  tlio  first  «inpor  In  the  world." 
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patronising  air,  and  shook  Porpora's  hand  -with  careless  fami- 
liarity. Porpora,  divided  between  his  indignation  at  his  pupil's 
ingratitude  and  the  necessity  of  being  civil — for,  if  Cafiariello 
asked  him  to  write  an  opera  for  the  theatre,  and  would  take 
the  first  part,  it  would  completely  re-establish  his  affairs — be- 
gan to  compliment  and  question  him  somewhat  maliciously  on 
his  recent  triumphs  in  France,  bu'  in  a  tone  of  irony  so  guarded 
that  Caffariello  was  not  aware  of  his  dritl;. 

"France?"  replied  Caffariello;  "do  not  speak  to  me  of 
France  I  It  is  the  country  of  paltry  music,  paltry  musicians, 
paltrj'  amateurs,  and  a  paltry  anstf^cracy.  Only  imagine  a 
scoundrel  like  Louis  XV.  after  having  heard  me  in  half-a- 
dozen  admirable  concerts,  sending  me  by  one  of  his  lords — guess 
what? — a  miserable  snuff-box!'' 

"  But  of  gold,  and  ornamented  -with  valuable  diamonds, 
doubtless?"  said  Porpora,  ostentatiously  taking  out  his  own 
box,  which  was  of  the  commonest  description. 

"  Oh,  of  course!"  replied  the  soprano;  "but  mark  the  im- 
pertinence!— no  portrait!  A  mere  snuff-box,  as  if  I  required 
one  to  use  in  that  manner.  Fie!  AVhat  royal  vulgarity!  1 
was  so  indignant  !" 

"  I  hope,  said  Porpora,  taking  a  pinch  to  refresh  his  mali- 
cious old  nose,  "  that  you  gava  the  little  king  a  lesson." 

"  Faith,  I  did  not  fail.  I  said  to  the  gentleman  who  brought  it 
— opening  a  drawer  at  the  same  time  before  his  dazzled  gaze — 
'  There  are  thirty  snuff-boxes,  of  which  the  meanest  is  thirty- fold 
more  valuable  than  that  which  you  offer  me;  and  you  peireive. 
Ijesides,  that  other  sovereigns  have  not  disdained  to  honour 
me  with  their  miniatures.  Tell  your  master  that  Caffariello 
is  not  in  want  of  snuff-boxes.  Heaven  be  praised!'  " 

"  PerJiaccol  you  must  have  put  the  paltry  monarch  to  the 
blush,"  replied  Porpora. 

"  Wait!  that  is  not  all  !  The  gentleman  had  the  insolence 
to  reply,  that  as  regarded  foreigners,  his  majesty  gave  his  por- 
trait only  to  ambassadors!" 

"  What  a  clown!     And  what  did  you  say?" 

'"  Harkye,  sir!'  said  I;  '  leani  that  all  the  ambassadors  in 
the  world  put  together  would  not  make  one  Caffariello !*  " 

"A  most  «excellent  iTply!  Ah!  how  well  I  recognise  my 
Caffariello  in  such  an  answer!  And  vou  would  not  take  tlio 
l)ox?'; 

"No,  by  Junitor!"  replied  Caffariello,  drawing  from  his 
pocket,  in  an  aosent  maimer,  a  snuff-box  set  with  brilliants. 

"  It  was  not  that  one.  i)erchanee,  was  it?"  said  Porpora,  with 
.1  careless  air.  "  I^ut  toll  me,  di<l  you  see  our  voinig  Prin- 
cess of  Saxony  there,  her  whom  1  placed  at  the  1iar]»sichonl 
for  the  first  time,  when  her  mother  the  (^ueen  of  Pol.and  hon- 
"nre<l  mo  with  her  patn>nage?  Sh«^  was  an  amiable  little 
l>rineos8." 

"  Maria  Josephine?" 
'  Vos,  the  («rand  Dauphiness  of  France," 
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"  Did  1  see  her  ?  Oh,  very  frequently.  She  is  an  excellent 
creature — a  perfect  an^el!  On  my  honour,  we  are  the  best 
friends  in  the  world.     Stay!  she  gave  me  this!" 

And  he  displayed  an  enormous  diamond  ring  on  his  finger. 

"  But  they  say  that  she  laughed  immoderately  at  your  reply 
to  the  king  respecting  his  present." 

"  Undoubtedly  !  she  thought  I  answered  very  well,  and  that 
the  king  her  father-in-law  had  acted  towards  me  hke  a 
pedant." 

"  She  told  you  so?  indeed?" 

"  She  gave  me  to  understand  so,  and  sent  me  a  passport 
which  she  had  made  the  king  sign  with  his  own  hand." 

All  who  heard  this  dialogue  turned  a,side  to  laugh  in  their 
sleeve.  Buononcini,  when  speaking  of  Cafï'ariello's  bragga- 
docio doings  in  France,  had  related,  only  an  hour  before,  that 
the  daupliiness,  on  sending  him  the  passport  dignified  with 
the  royal  signature,  had  remarked  to  him  that  it  was  avail- 
able only  for  ten  days — a  clear  indication  that  he  was  to  leave 
the  kingdom  with  tne  least  possible  delay. 

Caffariello,  fearing  perhaps  lest  he  should  be  questioned  re- 
specting this  circumstance,  changed  the  conversation.  "  Well, 
my  dear  master,"  said  he  to  Porpora,  "  have  you  brought  out 
many  pupils  at  Venice  in  these  latter  times?  Have  you  pro- 
duced any  Avho  promise  well?" 

"Do  not  speak  to  me  of  them!"  replied  Porpora.  "Since 
yourself,  Heaven  has  been  avaricious  and  my  school  sterile. 
Since  Porpora  made  Caftarielio,  he  has  crossed  his  arms,  and 
has  given  himself  up  to  weariness  and  disgust." 

"My  kind  master!"  returned  Caflariello,  charmed  by  this 
compliment,  which  he  took  entirely  in  earnest,  "  you  are  too 
indulgent  to  my  imperfections.  But  nevertheless  you  had 
some  pupils  of  promise  when  I  saw  you  at  the  Scuola  dei 
Mendicanti.  You  had  already  formed  there  the  little  Corilla, 
who  was  approved  of  by  the  public  !  by  my  faith,  a  beautiful 
creature  !" 

"  A  beautiful  creature,  nothing  more." 

"  Nothing  more? — are  you  serious?"  asked  Herr  Holzbaiier, 
who  listened  with  open  ears. 

"  Nothing  more,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Porpora,  authorita- 
tively. 

"  i  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  hint,"  said  Holzbaiier  in  his 
ear.  "  She  arrived  here  yesterday  evening,  very  ill  as  1  am 
told,  and  yet  this  very  morning  I  received  a  proposal  from  her 
to  enter  tlic  court  th(;atre." 

"She  is  not  what  you  want,"  returned  Porpora.  "Your 
wife  sings  ten  times — hott(;r  than  she  does!"  lie  had  almost 
sai<l  "  less  badly,"  but  he  coirccted  hinis(^lf  in  ti>nc. 

"Many  thanks  for  your  itiformation,"  replied  the  manager. 

"  What!  no  other  pupil  than  the  nlump  Corilla;"'  resumed 
(/aftariello.  "  is  Venice  barren?  1  have  a  great  mind  to  go 
t'ltore  next  sj^ring  with  Mi^dnme  ïosi," 
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"  Why  notV" 

"  But  the  Tesi  is  infatuated  vnth.  Dresden.  Can  1  not  find 
some  kitten  to  mew  at  Venice?  I  am  not  rery  difficult  to 
please,  nor  is  the  public,  when  it  has  a  primo  uomo  of  my  quality 
to  hear  tJie  lueight  of  the  whole  opera,  A  tolerable  voice,  docile 
and  intelligent,  would  satisfy  me  for  the  duets.  Ah!  by-the- 
bye,  master,  what  have  you  done  "with  a  little  Moorish-looking 
girl  I  saw  v/ith  you  ?" 

"  I  have  taught  many  Moorish-looking  girls." 

"  OhI  but  this  one  had  a  prodigious  voice,  and  I  remember 
I  said  to  you  when  I  heard  her,  '  There  is  a  little  fright  who 
will  make  some  noise  in  the  world!'  I  even  amused  myself  by 
singing  something  to  her.  Poor  child!  she  shed  tears  of  ad- 
miration and  delight." 

"Ah!  ha!"  said  Porpora,  looking  at  Consuelo,  who  turned 
as  red  as  the  maestro's  rubicund  nose. 

"  AVhat  the  devil  was  she  called?"  resumed  Cafl'ariello. 
"  A  strange  name — come,  you  must  recollect  her,  maestro  ; 
she  was  ugly  as  sin." 

"  It  was  I,"  replied  Consuelo,  who,  overcoming  her  embar- 
rassment with  frankness  and  cheerfulness,  advanced  and  sa- 
luted Caflfariello  gaily,  but  at  the  same  time  respectfully. 

Caffariello  was  not  to  be  disconcerted  by  such  a  trille. 

"You?"  said  he  quickly,  taking  her  hand.  "You  are 
jesting;  for  you  are  a  very  handsome  gh'l,  and  she  of  whom  I 
speak " 

"Oh!  it  was  I  indeed!"  returned  Consuelo.  "Look  at  me 
well!  You  will  easily  recognise  me.  It  is  indeed  the  same 
Consuelo." 

"  Consuelo  I  yes,  that  was  her  devil  of  a  name.  But  I  do 
not  recognise  you  in  the  least,  and  I  fear  much  that  they^have 
changed  you.  But,  my  child,  if  in  ac([uiriug  beauty  you  have 
lost  the  voice  and  talent  you  gave  promise  of,  you  would  have 
done  much  better  to  have  remained  ugly." 

"I  want  you  to  hear  her!"  said  l*orpora,  who  burned  with 
impatience  to  display  his  pupil's  talents  before  Hol/baiier.  And 
he  pushed  Consuelo  to  the  harpsichord,  a  little  against  her 
will,  for  it  was  a  long  time  since  she  had  encountered  a  learneii 
audience,  and  she  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  sing  that 
evening. 

"  You  are  mystifying  me,"  said  Caffiirielio.  "  This  is  not 
the  same  person  whom  I  saw  at  Venice." 

"You  sliall  judge,"  replied  Toi^pora. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  master,  it  is  cruel  to  make  me  sing,  when 
I  have  still  the  dust  of  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey  in  my 
throat,"  said  Consue'o,  timidly. 

"  No  matter — sing!"  replie<l  the  maestro. 

"He  not  afrai<l  of  me,  my  child,"  sriid  ('artarielh»;  "  I  know 
what  indulgence  you  require,  and  to  encourage  you,  1  will  sing 
alonir  with  you  if  you  wish." 

'*  On  that  condition  1  consent,"  replied  she;  "and  the  happi' 
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ness  I  shall  have  in  hearing  you  will  prevent  ray  thinking  of 
myself" 

"  What  can  wo  sing  together?"  asked  Caffariello  of  Porpora. 
"Do  you  choose  a  duet." 

"  Choose  one  yourself.  There  is  nothing  she  cannot  sing 
with  vou," 

"  AVell,  then  I  something-  in  your  style.  I  Avish  to  gratify  you 
to-day,  my  dear  maestro,  and  besides,  I  know  that  the  Signera 
Wilhelmina  has  all  your  music  here,  bound  and  gilded  with  ori- 
ental luxury." 

"  Yes,"  grumbled  Porpora  between  his  teeth,  "  my  works 
are  more  richly  clad  than  I." 

Caffariello  took  the  books,  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  chose 
a  duet  from  the  Eiimene,  an  opera  which  the  maestro  had  written 
at  Rome  for  Farinelli.  He  sang  the  first  solo  with  that  gran- 
deur, that  perfection,  that  maestria,  which  made  his  hearers 
forget  in  an  instant  all  his  ridiculous  vanity,  and  left  room  in 
their  minds  only  for  admiration  and  enthusiasm.  Consuelo 
felt  herself  animated  and  inspired  with  all  the  power  of  that 
extraordinary  man,  and  sang  in  her  turn  the  soprano  solo 
better  perhaps  than  she  had  ever  sung  before  in  her  life. 

Caffariello  did  not  wait  till  she  had  finished,  but  interrupted 
her  with  rapturous  applause.  "  Ah,  cava!"  cried  he  several 
times,  "  now  I  recognise  you.  It  is  indeed  the  wonderful  child 
I  remarked  at  Venice;  but  now,  figlia  mia,  you  are  a  prodigy! 
it  is  Caffariello  who  tells  it  to  you." 

■.  Wilhelmina  was  somewhat  surprised  and  a  little  disconcerted 
to  find  Consuelo's  success  even  greater  than  at  Venice.  In 
spite  of  the  pleasure  she  felt  at  having  such  a  prodigy  to  pro- 
duce in  her  saloons  at  Vienna,  she  saw  herself,  not  without 
some  degree  of  annoyance,  silenced,  and  unable,  after  such  a 
virtuo,so,  to  display  her  own  feebler  powers  to  her  guests.  She 
afiected  great  admiration  however.  Ilolzbaiier,  secretly  grati- 
fied, but  at  the  same  time  fearing  there  would  not  be  money 
enough  in  his  coffers  to  requite  such  abilities,  preserved  amidst 
his  praises  a  diplomatic  reserve.  Buononcini  declared  that 
Consuelo  surpassed  even  Hassc  and  Cuzzoni.  The  ambassa- 
dor gave  way  to  such  transports  that  Wilhelmina  was  terrified, 
especially  wiien  she  saw  him  take  a  lai-ge  sapphire  off  his 
finger  and  give  it  to  Consuelo,  who  dared  neither  accept  nor 
refuse  it.  The  duet  was  rapturously  encored,  but  at  that 
mom(;iit  the  door  opened,  and  a  lacciuey  announced  with  re- 
spectlul  sol(;iniiity — *'  The  Count  Iloditzl"  Every  one  rose  with 
the  instinctive  (k'fcn'nc<;  which  the  world  ever  displays,  not  for 
the  worthi(;st,  not  foi-  the  most  illustrious,  but  for  the  richest. 

"  It  is  very  unfortunate,"  thought  ( 'onsuclo,  "  that  1  should 
moot  hero  togethci-  without  any  preparation,  two  persons  who 
have  seen  me  on  the  road  with  Joseph,  and  who  doiibtioss  have 
formed  a  false  idea,  of  my  morals  and  conduct.  No  nuitter,  I 
shall  n(!V('r  deny  in  licart  or  word,  whatever  it  may  cost  me, 
the  friendship  I  feel  for  the  excellent  .loseph." 
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Count  Hoditz,  glittering  with  gold  and  embroidery,  ad- 
vanced towards  AVilhelmina  and  kissed  her  hand,  Consuelo 
saw  at  a  glance,  from  his  manner  towards  her,  the  difference 
between  a  lady  of  her  description  and  the  proud  patrician 
dames  of  Venice.  There  was  more  gallantry  and  gaiety  with 
AVilhelmina  ;  but  the  conversation  was  louder,  the  company  more 
noisy,  nor  did  the  guests  refrain  from  crossing  their  legs,  and 
standing  with  their  backs  to  the  fire.  The  company  seemed  to 
enjoy  themselves  the  more  from  this  want  of  formality;  but 
there  was  something  insulting  in  it,  which  Consuelo  instantly 
felt  and  appreciated,  although  this  something,  concealed  as  it 
was  by  the  habits  of  high  life,  and  the  respect  due  to  the  am- 
bassador, was  almost  imperceptible. 

Count  Hoditz  was  remarkable  for  this  delicate  shade  of 
manner,  which  far  fi'om  offending  Wilhelmina,  seemed  to  please 
her.  Consuelo  felt  for  this  poor  woman,  whose  gratified  vanity 
only  made  her  seem  more  an  object  of  pity.  As  to  herself,  she 
was  in  nowise  annoyed.  A  zingarella,  she  laid  claim  to  no  dis- 
tinction, and  it  was  ot  small  importance  to  her  whether  a  bow 
were  deep  or  otherwise. 

"  I  came  here,"  thought  she,  "  in  my  professional  capacity, 
and  so  that  I  give  my  employers  satisfaction,  I  am  content  to 
sit  <|uiet  in  my  corner;  but  this  woman,  who  mingles  love — if 
indeed  there  be  love  in  the  matter — with  vanity,  how  she  would 
blush  could  she  witness  the  secret  disdain  and  irony  concealed 
under  this  ostentatious  politeness  and  gallantry  1'' 

Again  she  sang,  and  was  applauded  to  the  skies,  literally 
sharing  with  Caffciriello  the  honours  of  the  evening.  Every 
instant  she  expected  to  bo  saluted  by  Count  Hoditz,  and  to  be 
made  the  butt  of  some  malicious  pleasantry.  But,  sti*ange  to 
say,  Count  Hoilitz  never  approachtxi  the  instrument,  towards 
which  she  had  kept  her  face  turned  so  that  he  could  not  see 
her  features,  and  when  he  enquired  her  name  and  age,  he 
seemed  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  her  before.  The  fact  was,  he 
had  never  received  the  imprudent  note  which  Consuelo  had  so 
boldly  addressed  him  by  the  deserter  s  wife.  He  was  moreover 
short-sighted,  and  as  it  was  not  then  usual  to  employ  eye-glasses 
in  private  company,  he  discerned  very  imperfectly  the  pale  fea- 
tures of  the  cantatrice.  It  may  appear  strange  that,  loverof  the 
drama  as  he  was,  ho  had  no  curiosity  to  see  more  closely  so  re- 
markable a  performer,  but  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  he 
love<lonlv  his  own  music,  his  own  method,  and  his  own  sinixers. 
Great  talents  inspired  him  with  no  interest  and  no  sympathy, 
and  he  rather  loved  to  humble  them  and  their  pretensions.  When 
he  wa^i  t^)ld  that  Faustina  Hordoni  had  made  two  thousand 
guineas  a  year  in  London,  and  Farinelli  six  thousand,  he  merely 
8hrugg»'d  his  shoulders,  and  said,  "  that  for  some  twentv  pounds 
a  year  he  ha<l  singers  in  his  theatre  at  Koswald  in  Nioravia, 
that  were  worth  X'arinolli,  CatVariello,  anil  Faustina  put  to- 
gether." 

(/affariello's  preti'nsions  and  airs  were  particularly  revolting; 
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and  disagreeable  to  him,  just  because  in  his  own  sphere  Count 
Hoditz  had  precisely  the  same  defects.  If  boasters  displease 
modest  and  retiring  persons,  they  inspire  other  boasters  with 
still  more  aversion  and  disgust  The  vain  detest  the  vain. 
Whilst  listening  to  CafFariello's  singing,  no  person  thought  of 
Count  Hoditz  and  his  pretensions;  and  whilst  Caffarielio  re- 
tailed his  gossip.  Count  Hoditz  had  unhappily  no  scope  for  his. 
No  saloon  was  sufficiently  vast,  no  audience  sufficiently  atten- 
tive, to  satisfy  two  men  so  devoured,  to  use  the  phi'enological 
term  of  the  day,  with  such  a  love  of  approbation. 

A  thu'd  reason  prevented  the  Count  Hoditz  from  recognising 
the  Bertoni  of  Passau,  and  that  was  that  he  had  hardly  looked 
at  her  at  Passau,  and  even  if  he  had,  he  would  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  remembering  her  in  her  present  change  of  costume. 
He  had  seen  a  tolerably  handsome  little  girl,  he  had  heard  an 
agreeable  and  flexible  voice,  he  had  surmised  an  understand- 
ing susceptible  of  cultivation,  but  he  felt  nothing  more,  and  he 
required  nothing  more  for  his  theatre  at  Roswald.  Extrava- 
gantly rich,  he  was  accustomed  to  buy  without  much  exami- 
nation everything  that  he  took  a  fancy  for.  He  had  wished  to 
purchase  Consuelo's  services,  as  we  have  seen,  just  as  one  would 
buy  knives  at  Cliatellerault  or  glass- wai'e  at  Venice.  The  bar- 
gain had  not  succeeded,  and  he  thought  nothing  more  of  the 
matter,  and  experienced  no  regret.  His  serenity  indeed  had 
been  a  little  ruffled  on  awaking  at  Passau  and  finding  his 
pupils  gone,  but  people  who  have  so  very  high  an  opinion  of 
themselves  are  not  long  dejected.  They  forget  quickly,  for  is 
not  the  world  their  own,  especially  when  they  are  rich?  "  One 
chance  is  lost,"  thought  he,  "  but  a  hundred  others  remain." 
He  whispered  with  Wilhelmina  during  the  last  piece  which 
Consuelo  sang,  and  seeing  that  Porpora  darted  looks  of  fiery 
indignation  at  him,  he  soon  took  his  leave,  having  found  little 
pleasure  among  these  pedantic  and  ill-instructed  musicians. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  first  impulse  of  Consuelo,  on  returning  to  her  apartment, 
was  to  write  to  Albert;  but  this  was  more  easily  said  than 
don(;.  In  her  first  rough  copy  she  had  commenced  to  relate  to 
him  all  tlic  occurrences  of  her  journey,  when  suddenly  it  oc- 
curred to  her  that  she  might  aflect  him  too  violently  by  depict- 
ing the  perils  and  fatigue  which  she  had  undergone.  She 
rcmembcn.'d  tluî  sort  of  delirious  frenzy  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  him  when  she  recounted  in  the  subterraneous  grotto 
the  terrors  she  had  brave<l  in  order  to  leach  him.  !Sho  de- 
stroyed this  lett'-r  therclon-,  thinking  that  so  earnest  and  im- 
pressionahh;  a  l>eing  required  the  manifestation  of  some  ruling 
and  prominent  idea,  and  resolved  to  omit  the  moving  detail  in 
order  to  express,  were  it  only  in  a  f«'\v  woi-ds,  the  fidelity  and 
allecrtion  which  she  had  j/roniised  him.  But  these  few  words, 
if  wot  pruftiso  and  clear  would  only  arouse  fresh  apprehension, 
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nor  could  she  say  that  she  experienced  that  deep-seated  love 
and  immoveable  resolve  M'hich  would  enable  Albert  to  hope  on 
with  patience.  Consuelo  was  all  sincerity  and  honour,  and 
could  not  stoop  to  utter  an  equivocation.  She  took  her  heart 
and  conscience  to  task,  and  found,  from  the  calmness  which 
she  experienced,  that  she  had  gained  a  complete  victory  OA-er 
the  remembrance  of  Anzoleto.  She  found  also  in  her  heart 
the  most  complete  indifference  towards  every  other  man  but 
Albert;  but  the  sort  of  love  and  enthusiasm  which  she  now  ex- 
perienced for  him,  was  just  the  same  tliat  she  had  felt  when 
Deside  him.  It  was  not  sufficient  that  the  mcmovy  of  Anzoleto 
should  be  banished,  in  order  that  Count  Albert  should  become 
the  object  of  a  violent  passion  in  her  heart.  Was  she  to  be  blamed 
for  recallinfj  poor  Albert's  malady,  the  dreary  solemnity  of  the 
Castle  of  the  Giants,  the  aristocratic  prejudices  of  the  canou- 
ess,  the  murder  of  Zdenko,  the  dreary  cavern  of  the  Schreck- 
enstein — in  short,  all  that  strange  and  sombre  existence  which, 
after  having  breathed  the  free  air  of  the  Boehnier  "Wald  r.nd 
enjoyed  the  melodies  of  Porpora,  recurred  to  her  memory  as  a 
frightful  dream?  Although  she  had  opposed  the  maestro's 
cruel  maxims  as  to  an  artist's  career,  she  found  herself  in  a 
mode  of  life  so  appropriate  to  her  education,  her  intellectual 
faculties,  and  habits,  that  she  no  longer  conceived  it  possible  for 
her  ever  to  become  tlie  Lady  of  Rio.'^enburg. 

What  could  she  say  then'to  Albert?  What  new  promise  or 
statement  could  she  make?  AA'as  she  not  in  the  same  state  of 
irresolution,  a  prey  to  the  same  fear,  as  when  she  left  the 
château?  If  she  had  eome  to  take  refuge  at  Vienna  rather 
than  elsewhere,  it  was  because  she  was  there  under  the  safe- 
guard of  the  only  legitimate  protection  that  had  ever  been 
vouchsafed  to  her.  Porpora  was  her  benefactor,  her  father, 
her  support,  her  master,  in  the  most  religious  acceptntion  of 
the  word.  S'ear  him,  she  no  longer  felt  herself  an  orphan,  or 
recognised  the  right  of  disposing  of  herself  according  to  the  sole 
inspiration  of  her  heart  or  her  judgment.  But  Porpora  blamed, 
ridiculed,  and  repelle<l  with  energy  the  idea  of  a  marriag(^  which 
he  considered  as  th(!  grave  of  her  genius,  as  the  innnolation  of 
a  splendid  career  on  tho  altar  of  romantic  and  childish  allec- 
tion.  At  Riestnburg,  also,  there  was  a  generous  noble,  and 
alTectionate  old  man,  who  oH'cred  him?-<lf  as  a  father  to  Con- 
suelo, but  ran  we  cliango  lathers  a('cor<iiiig  to  the  nertssities 
of  our  position?  And  whon  Porporo  said  no,  could  Consuelo 
accopt  Count  Christians  »/''•'>  ' 

That  nt-itlxr  could  nor  ought  to  bo,  and  she  felt  she  must 
wait  for  tho  decision  of  Porpora,  when  he  had  better  examined 
the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  feelings  of  the  dill'erent  parties 
concerned.  P.ut  while  waiting  for  this  confinnntion  or  reversal 
of  his  judgment,  what  could  she  say  to  the  unhai>py  Albert — 
how  give  him  sutVicient  hope  to  enable  him  to  wait  her  de- 
cision with  ])atienco^  Toaojuaint  him  with  the  first  .vt^rm  of 
Porj)ora'8  dissatisfaction,  would  bo  to  overthrow  all  his  se- 
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curity;  to  conceal  it  was  to  deceive  him,  and  Consuelo  could 
not  bring  herself  to  practise  the  least  dissimulation  towards 
him.  Had  the  noble  young  man's  life  depended  on  a  false- 
hood, Consuelo  would  not  have  spoken  that  falsehood.  There 
are  some  beings  whom  we  respect  too  much  to  deceive,  even 
in  saving  them. 

She  began  again,  therefore,  and  destroyed  twenty  letters 
when  scarcely  commenced,  without  being  able  to  decide  on 
continuing  a  single  one.  In  whatever  manner  she  made  the 
attempt,  at  the  third  word  she  always  fell  into  a  rash  assertion 
or  a  doubt  which  might  produce  evil  effects.  She  went  to  bed, 
overpowered  by  fatigue,  sorrow,  and  anxiety,  and  lay  long 
awake,  shivering  with  cold,  without  being  able  to  come  to  any 
resolution,  or  to  trace  out  any  fixed  plan  for  her  future  career. 
At  last  she  fell  asleep,  and  remained  in  bed  so  late  that  Por- 
pora,  who  was  an  early  riser,  had  already  departed  on  his 
rounds.  She  found  Haydn  busy  as  on  the  previous  day 
brushing  the  clothes  and  arranging  the  furniture  of  his  new 
master.  "  Welcome,  fair  sleeper,"  cried  he  on  seeing  his  friend 
appear  at  last,  "  I  die  of  ennui,  of  sadness,  and  especially  of 
fear,  when  I  do  not  see  you  appear,  like  a  guardian  angel,  be- 
tween that  terrible  professor  and  me.  It  seems  as  if  he  were 
always  about  to  penetrate  my  intentions,  to  discover  the  plot, 
and  shut  me  up  in  his  old  harpsichord  to  perish  there  of  har- 
monic suffocation.  He  makes  my  hair  stand  on  end,  your 
Porpora;  and  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  he  is  not  an  old 
Italian  demon,  the  evil  spirits  of  that  country  being  known  to 
be  much  more  wicked  and  crafty  than  om-  own." 

"Be  reassured,  my  friend,"  replied  Consuelo;  "our  master 
is  only  unhappy,  he  is  not  ill-natured.  Let  us  begin  by  be- 
stowing our  utmost  care  to  procure  him  a  little  happiness, 
and  we  shall  soon  see  him  soften  and  return  to  his  true 
character.  In  my  cliildhood  I  have  seen  him  cordial  and  cheer- 
ful; he  M^as  even  noted  for  the  wit  and  gaiety  of  his  repartees. 
But  at  that  period  he  was  successful;  he  had  friends  and  hope. 
If  you  had  known  him  at  the  time  when  his  Polyphemus  was 
smig  at  the  St.  Moses  theatre,  when  he  took  me  on  the  stage 
with  liim  and  placed  me  in  tlie  wing,  from  which  I  could  see 
the  back  scenes  and  the  head  of  the  giant!  How  beautiful 
and  yet  how  terrible  all  that  seemed  to  me  from  my  little 
corner!  Crouching  behind  a  rock  of  pasteboaid,  or  clamber- 
ing upon  a  lam])-ladd('r,  I  hardly  breathed,  and  involuntarily 
I  imitated  with  my  head  and  my  little  arms  all  the  gestures 
and  motions  which  1  saw  the  a(;tors  make.  And  when  the 
maestro  was  recalled  sctveii  times  bclont  the  curtain,  I  imagined 
that  he  was  a  god!  Jhj  was  grand,  he  was  majestic,  in  such 
moments!  Alas!  he  is  not  yet  v(;iy  old,  and  yet  so  changed, 
so  cast  <lown!  Come,  Jîeppc»,  jrt  us  to  work,  tliat  on  his  re- 
turn he  may  find  his  i)oor  lodging  a  little  more  agreeable  than 
when  h(i  lelt  it.  In  th(î  iirst  plac(^  1  will  nuike  an  inspection 
ot  his  clothes  to  sec  what  ho  wants." 
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"What  he  wants  •vrill  make  rather  a  long  catalogue,  and 
what  he  has,  a  very  short  one,"  ]-eplied  Joseph,  "for  1  don't 
know  that  my  wardrobe  is  in  a  much  worse  condition." 

"  Weill  I  shall  take  care  to  furnish  yours  also;  for  I  am  your 
debtor,  Joseph;  you  fed  and  clothed  me  during  our  entire 
iourney.  But  let  us  first  think  of  Porpora.  Open  that  press. 
What!  only  one  suit?  that  which  he  wore  yesterday  at  the 
ambassador's?" 

"  Ahis:  yes,  a  maroon  suit  with  cut  steel  buttons,  and  that 
not  very  new  either!  The  other  suit,  which  is  old  and  miser- 
ably rags^cd,  he  put  on  to  go  out;  and  as  to  his  dressing-goAvn, 
I  don't  know  if  he  ever  had  one;  at  all  events,  1  have  hunted 
an  hour  for  it  in  vain," 

Consuelo  and  J(^seph  having  searched  in  evoiy  corner,  as- 
certained that  Porpora's  dressing-gown  was  a  chimera  of  their 
imagination,  as  well  as  his  overcoat  and  muff.  Taking  an  in- 
ventory of  the  shiits,  they  found  there  were  but  three,  in  tatters, 
the  ruffles  all  in  rags,  and  so  of  all  the  rest.  "  Joseph,"  said 
Consuelo,  "  here  is  a  beautiful  ring  which  was  given  me  yes- 
terday evening  in  payment  for  my  songs;  I  do  not  wish  to  sell 
it,  that  would  draw  attention  to  me,  and  pernaps  prejudice  the 
donors  against  what  thoy  would  consider  my  avance,  but  I 
can  pawn  it,  and  borrow  on  its  security  the  money  which  is 
necessary  for  us,  Keller  is  honest  and  intelligent;  he  will 
know  the  value  of  this  jewel,  and  must  certainly  be  acquainted 
with  some  broker  who  will  advance  me  a  good  sum  on  the  de- 
posit.    (Jo  and  leturn  quickly." 

"  It  will  not  take  long,"  replied  Joseph.  "  There  is  a  sort  of 
Israclitish  jeweller  who  lives  in  Keller's  house,  and  as  he  is 
well  accustoniod  to  transact  such  matters  for  some  of  our  court 
ladies,  ho  will  have  the  money  with  you  in  half-an-hour;  but 
I  want  nothing  for  myself,  you  understand,  Consuelo!  You, 
however,  whose  equipment  made  the  whole  journey  on  my 
shouldei",  have  great  need  of  a  new  toilet,  and  you  will  be  ex- 
pected to  appear  to-morrow,  perhaps  this  very  evening,  in  a 
dress  a  little  less  rumpled  than  this  is." 

"  We  sliall  settle  our  accounts  by-and-by.  and  as  I  please, 
Beppo.  As  I  did  not  refuse  your  services,  I  have  a  right  to 
dcmnnd  that  you  do  not  refuse  mine.     Now  run  to  Keller's." 

In  less  than  an  hour  Ilaydn  returned  with  Keller  and  fifteen 
hundred  llorins.  Consuelo  having  explained  her  intentions, 
Keller  disappeared  again  and  soon  came  back  with  f»ne  of  his 
friends,  a  skilful  aiMi  expeditious  tailor,  who,  haviiirr  taken 
the  measure  of  Porpora's  coat  and  other  parts  of  his  dress, 
engaged  to  biing  in  a  i'cw  days  two  other  couiplete  suit*,  a 
go(xl  wadded  «Iressing-gown,  as  well  as  lin«'n  and  other  articles 
necessary  for  the  toilet,  whi<h  he  promised  to  order  from  work- 
women whom  he  could  recommend. 

*'  In  the  mean  time,"  said  Consuelo  to  Keller,  when  the  tailor 
had  gone,  "  I  wish  to  have  tlie  greatest  secrecy  (►bserved  re- 
specting all  this.     My  master  is  as  proud  as  ho  is  poor,  and  he 
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■would  certainly  throw  my  poor  gifts  out  of  the  window  if  ho 
ever  suspected  that  they  came  from  me." 

"How  will  you  manage  then,  signera,"  observed  Joseph, 
"to  make  him  put  on  his  new  clothes  and  abandon  his  old 
ones  without  remarking  the  change  f 

"  Oh,  I  understand  his  ways,  and  I  promise  you  that  he  will 
not  perceive  it.     I  know  how  to  manage  him." 

"  And  now,  signera,"  resumed  Joseph,  who,  except  when 
tête-a-tête,  had  the  good  taste  to  address  his  friend  very  cere- 
moniously, in  order  not  to  give  a  fal^e  opinion  of  the  nature  of 
their  friendship,  "v/ill  you  not  think  of  yourself  also?  You 
brought  scarcely  anything  with  you  from  Bohemia,  and  your 
dresses,  moreovei',  are  not  fashionable  in  this  country." 

"  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  important  affair.  Good  Mr. 
Keller  must  be  my  counsellor  and  guide." 

"  Oh!"'  returned  Keller,  "  I  understand;  and  if  I  do  not  pro- 
cure you  a  most  tasteful  wardrobe,  I  shall  give  you  leave  to 
call  me  ignorant  and  presumptuous." 

"  I  will  trust  to  you,  my  good  Keller,  and  will  only  observe  in 
general,  that  my  taste  is  simple,  and  that  very  gay  dresses  and 
decided  colours  do  not  agree  with  my  habitual  paleness  of  com- 
plexion and  quiet  manners." 

"  You  do  me  injustice,  signera,  in  supposing  that  I  require 
such  a  warning.  Am  I  not  obliged  fi-om  my  calling  to  know 
what  colours  correspond  to  particular  complexions  and  style  of 
features,  and  do  I  not  see  from  yours  what  will  suit  you? 
Rest  easy;  you  shall  be  satisfie*!  with  me,  and  in  a  short  time 
you  can  appear  at  the  courL  if  you  please  without  ceasing  to 
be  as  modest  and  simple  as  you  now  are.  To  adorn  the  per- 
son, and  not- to  change  it,  is  the  art  of  the  hairdresser  and  of 
the  milliner." 

"  Another  word,  dear  Mr.  Keller,"  said  Consuelo,  drawing 
the  hairdresser  aside.  "  You  v^'ill  also  have  Master  Haydn 
dressed  anew  from  head  to  foot,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  money 
you  will  offer  to  your  daughter,  from  mo,  a  beautiful  silk  dress 
for  the  day  of  her  wedding  with  him.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
long  delayed;  for  if  I  am  successful  bore,  I  can  be  useful  to  our 
friend,  and  liclp  him  to  make  himself  known.  He  has  talent, 
great  talent,  be  assui'cd  of  that." 

"Has  ho  really,  signera?  1  am  ha])py  to  hear  you  say  so. 
1  have  always  thought  so.  AVhat  do  1  say? — I  was  sure  of  it 
from  the  (ii'st  day  I  I'omarked  him,  quite  a  little  boy,  in  the 
(;hoir  of  the  cathedral." 

"  Jle  is  a  noble  youth,"  re<nrn(>d  (^onsuelo,  "and  you  will 
reap  «an  ample  reward  in  his  gratitude  and  loyalty  ibr  all  that 
you  have  dont;  for  him,  i'or  you  also,  Keller,  as  1  know,  ai-e  a 
worthy  man  and  ])ossess  a  noble  heart.  In  the  mean  time," 
ad'led  she,  approaching  .Josejjh  along  with  Keller,  "tell  us  if 
you  hav(;  already  done  what  we  agreed  upon  respecting  .loseph's 
protectors.  The  idea  camo  fi'om  you:  have  you  [tut  it  in  (;xe- 
cutiou  ?" 
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"Have  I  done  so,  signera?"  replied  Keller;  "to  say  and  to 
do  are  one  and  the  same  thing  with  your  humble  servant.  On 
going  to  dress  my  customers  this  morning,  I  first  informed  his 
excellency  the  Venetian  ambassador  (I  have  not  the  honour  to 
dress  his  own  haLi",  but  I  curl  his  secretary),  then  the  Abbé 
Metastasio,  whom  1  shave  every  morning,  and  Mademoiselle 
Marianna  -Martinez,  his  ward,  whose  head  is  also  entrusted  to 
my  care.  She  lives,  as  he  does,  in  mv  house — that  is  to  say,  I 
live  in  their  house — but  no  matter!  Lastly,  I  saw  two  or  three 
other  persons  who  likewise  know  Joseph's'  face,  and  whom  he 
is  exposed  to  meet  at  ^.laster  Poi-pora's.  Those  who  were  not 
my  customers,  I  visited  under  some  pretext  or  otlier,  such  as 
the  following:  '  I  have  been  informed  that  Madame  the  Baroness 
has  sent  to  some  of  my  neighbours  for  genuine  bear's  grease 
for  the  hair,  and  I  have  hastened  to  bring  her  some  which  I 
can  wan-ant.  I  offer  it  gratis  to  distinguished  personages  as  a 
sample,  and  only  ask  their  custom  for  the  article  if  they  are 
pleased  with  it,'  or  else:  'Here  is  a  prayer-book  which  was 
found  at  Saint  Stephen's  last  Sunday,  and  as  I  dress  the  hair 
of  the  cathedral  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  scholars),  I  have  been 
requested  to  ask  your  excellency  if  this  book  does  not  belong 
to  you.'  The  book  was  an  old  Morm-eateu  concern  of  gilt  and 
blazoned  leather,  which  I  had  taken  from  the  stall  of  some 
canon  or  other,  knowing  that  no  one  would  claim  it.  In  fine, 
when  I  had  succeeded  in  making  myself  heard  under  one  pre- 
text or  another,  I  commenced  t(>  chat  with  that  ease  and  spiiit 
which  is  tolerated  in  persons  of  my  profession.  I  said,  for 
example:  '  I  have  often  heard  your  lordship  spoken  of  by  one 
of  my  friends  who  is  a  skilful  musician,  Joseph  Haydn.  It  was 
this  that  emboldened  me  to  present  mvself  in  your  lordship's 
honourable  mansion.'  '  What!'  theysai(îtome,  'îittle  Joseph?  a 
charming  performer,  a  young  man  of  great  promise.'  '  Ah!  truly  !' 
replied  1,  enchanted  to  come  to  the  point,  '  your  lordship  will 
be  amused  by  the  singular  and  advantageous  position  in  which 
he  is  at  this  moment  placed  '  '  What  has  happened  to  him 
then  ?  1  have  heard  nothing  of  it.'  '  Oh  !  there  can  be  nothing 
more  comical  and  at  the  same  time  more  interesting!  He  has 
become  a  val(-tde-chambre!'  'How?  a  valet?  Fiel  what  a 
degra<lation,  what  a  misfortune,  with  so  much  talent  as  he 
possesses!  Tiien  ho  is  ven.'  poor?  I  will  cert;iinly  assist  him.' 
*  It  is  not  on  that  account,  your  lordship,'  roplied  I;  '  it  is  the 
love  of  art  whi<-h  has  made  him  adopt  this  singular  resolution. 
He  was  most  anxious  at  any  sacrifice  to  procuro  tiie  lessons  of 
the  illustrious  mastor  Porpf>ni.'  '  Ah!  yes,  I  know  that,  an«l 
Porpora  refused  to  hear  him  and  admit  him.  He  is  a  v.ry 
fanciful  and  mostmf)ros<^  man  of  genius.'  *  He  is  a  great  man, 
a  great  lu-art,'  replied  I,  according  to  the  instructions  of  tin- 
Signora  Consuelo,  who  in  all  this  dots  not  wi-^h  her  master  to 
bo  blamed  or  ridiculed,  'lie;  assured."  adile<l  I, 'that  he  will 
soon  recognise  littlo  Haydn's  genius,  autl  will  bi'stow  on  him 
all  his  cares;  but,  not  to  irritate  his  gloomy  temper,  and  to 
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obtain  admittance  to  his  bouse  without  exciting  his  anger, 
Joseph  has  hit  upon  nothing  more  ingenious  than  to  enterliis 
service  as  valet,  and  to  pretend  the  most  complete  ignorance 
of  music'  '  The  idea  is  touching,  charming,'  replied  they, 
quite  moved;  '  it  is  the  heroism  of  a  real  artist;  bui  he  must 
hasten  to  obtain  the  good  graces  of  Porpora  before  he  is  re~ 
cognised  and  mentioned  to  the  latter  as  an  already  well-known 
artist;  for  young  Haydn  is  liked  and  protected  by  some  per- 
sons who  frequently  visit  at  Porpora's  house.'  '  But  those  per- 
sons,' said  I  then,  with  an  insinuating  air,  'are  too  generous, 
too  high-minded,  not  to  keep  Joseph's  little  secret  for  him,  and 
even  to  dissemble  a  little  with  Porpora  in  order  to  preserve  his 
confidence  in  him.'  '  Oh,'  cried  they,  '  I  certainly  will  not  be 
the  one  to  betray  the  good  and  learned  Joseph,  and  I  shall 
forbid  my  people  to  drop  an  imprudent  word  which  might  find 
its  way  to  the  maestro's  ears.'  Then  they  sent  me  away  with 
a  trifling  present,  or  an  order  for  bear's  grease,  and  as  for  the 
gentleman  secretary  of  the  embassy,  he  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  adventure,  and  promised  to  entertain  Signer  Corner 
with  it  at  breakfast,  in  order  that  he,  who  is  a  particular  ad- 
mirer of  Joseph's,  may  be  the  earliest  on  his  guard  with  Por- 
pora. Thus  my  diplomatic  mission  has  been  fulfilled.  Are 
you  satisfied,  signera?" 

"  If  I  were  a  queen,  I  would  appoint  you  my  ambassador  on 
the  spot,"  replied  Consuelo.  "  But  I  see  the  maestro  returning. 
Fly,  dear  Keller,  do  not  let  him  see  you!" 

'  And  why  should  I  fly,  signora?  I  will  begin  to  dress  your 
hair,  and  it  will  be  supposed  you  sent  your  valet  Joseph  for  the 
nearest  hairdresser." 

"  He  has  more  wit  a  hundred  times  than  we,"  said  Consuelo 
to  Joseph  ;  and  she  abandoned  her  ebon  tresses  to  the  skilful 
hands  of  Keller,  while  Joseph  resumed  his  duster  and  apron, 
as  Porpora  heavily  ascended  the  staircase  humming  an  air 
of  his  forthcoming  opera. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

As  he  was  naturally  very  absent,  Porpora,  on  kissing  the  fore- 
head of  his  adopted  daughter,  did  not  even  remark  Keller  who 
had  possession  of  her  liair,  and  began  to  search  in  his  music 
for  the  written  fra;;mfnt  of  the  air  which  was  running  through 
his  brain.  On  seeing  his  papers,  usually  scattered  upon  the 
haipsichord  in  indeKcri])al)l(!  disorder,  ranged  in  symmetrical 
piles,  he  roused  luniself  fi-om  his  reverie  and  exclaimed — 

"  Wretch  that  he  isl  ]Ie  has  iiad  the  inii)eitinence  to  touch 
my  mnnuscripts:  'J'hese  valets  are  all  alike!  They  think  they 
arrang(!  when  tlu-y  heap  up!  1  liad  gicatneed,  by  my  i'iùth,  to 
take  a  valet.     I'liis  is  tlie  coinnienccnient  of  my  punishment." 

"Forgive  Irim,  master,"  replied  Consuelo;  "  your  music  was 
in  a  perfect  chaos — " 
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"  I  knew  my  way  in  that  chaos  '.  I  could  get  up  at  night 
and  find  any  passage  of  my  opera  by  feeling  in  the  dark;  now 
I  know  notKing  about  it;  I  am  lost,  it  will  cost  me  a  month's 
hard  work  to  put  it  to  rights  again." 

"  No,  master,  you  will  find  your  way  at  once.  Besides,  it 
was  I  who  comniittcd  the  fault,  and  although  the  pages  were 
not  numbered,  I  believe  I  have  put  every  sheet  in  its  place. 
Look  !  I  am  sure  you  will  be  able  to  read  more  easily  in  the 
book  I  have  made,  than  in  all  those  loose  sheets  which  a  gust 
of  wind  might  carry  out  of  the  ^Wndow." 

"  A  gust  of  wind!  Do  you  take  my  chamber  for  the  lagunes 
of  Fusina?" 

-  "  If  not  a  gust  of  wind,  at  least  a  stroke  of  the  duster,  or  a 
sweep  of  the  broom." 

"  But  what  need  was  there  to  sweep  and  dust  my  chamber? 
I  have  now  lived  here  a  fortnight  and  have  never  let  any  one 
enter  it." 

"  That  was  plain  enough,  indeed,"  thought  Joseph. 

"  Well,  master,  you  must  allow  me  to  change  that  habit. 
It  is  unhealthy  to  sleep  in  a  chamber  which  is  not  aired  and 
cleaned  every  day.  I  will  undertake  myself  to  arrange  your 
papers  every  day  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  were  before 
Beppo  commenced  to  sweep." 

"  Beppo?  Beppo?  who  is  Beppo?     I  know  no  Beppo." 

"  There  is  Beppo,"  said  Consuclo,  pointing  to  Joseph.  "  He 
has  a  name  so  difiBcult  to  pronounce  that  you  would  have  been 
shocked  by  it  every  instant.  I  have  given  liim  the  first  Vene- 
tian name  I  thought  of.  Beppo  is  a  good  name;  it  is  short, 
and  can  be  sung." 

"As  you  will!"  replied  Poi-pora,  wlio  began  to  soften  on 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  opera  and  finding  it  arranged 
with  exactness,  an<l  stitched  in  a  single  book. 

"  Confess,  master,"  said  Consuclo,  seeing  him  smile,  "  that 
it  is  more  convenient  s<»." 

"Ah!  you  wish  to  be  always  in  the  riçfht,"  returned  the 
maestro.     "  You  will  be  obstinate  all  your  days." 

"  But,  mastor,  have  you  breakfasted?"  resumed  Consuclo, 
whom  Keller  had  now  restored  to  liberty. 

"  Have  you  breakfasted  yourself?"  replied  Pori)ora,  with  a 
mixture  of  impatience  and  solicitude. 

"Oh!  yes.     And  you,  master?" 

"And  this  boy,  this — Beppo,  has  ho  eaten  anything?" 

"He  has  broakfast<^<l.     And  you,  niast«'r?" 

"Then  you  ff)und  som»thln'g  here?  1  did  not  remember 
that  I  ha<l  any  provisions." 

"  AVe  have  breakfaste<l  very  well.     And  you,  master?" 

"And  you,  master!  An<l  you,  master!  Go  to  the  devil  with 
your  questions.     AVhat  is  it  to  you?" 

"  You  have  not  breakfasted,  my  dear  mastiT,"  replied  Con- 
suclo, who  sometimes  penuitted  herstlf  to  treat  I'orpora  with 
Venetian  familiarity. 
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"Ah!  I  see  plainly  that  some  wicked  spirit  has  entered  my 
house.  She  will  not  let  me  be  quiet!  Come  here  now,  and 
sing  this  air  for  me.     Attention,  I  beseech  you." 

Consuelo  seated  herself  at  the  harpsichord  and  sang  the 
air,  while  Keller,  who  was  a  decided  dilettante,  remained  at 
the  other  end  of  the  chamber,  with  comb  in  hand  and  mouth 
half  open.  The  maestro,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  his  air, 
made  her  repeat  it  thirty  times  in  succession,  sometimes  mak- 
ing her  lay  the  emphasis  upon  certain  notes,  sometimes  upon 
certain  others,  seeking  for  the  shade  he  dreamed  of,  with  an 
obstina-cy  that  could  only  be  equalled  by  Consuelo's  patience 
and  docility. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Joseph,  upon  a  signal  from  the  latter, 
had  gone  to  get  the  chocolate  which  she  herself  had  prepared 
during  Keller's  absence.  He  brought  it,  and  guessing  the  in- 
tentions of  his  friend,  jîlaced  it  softly  upon  the  music-desk 
without  attracting  tlie  notice  of  the  master,  who,  an  instant 
afterwards,  took  it  mechanically,  poured  it  into  the  cup,  and 
swallowed  it  with  great  appetite.  A  second  cup  was  bi'ought 
and  swallowed  in  the  same  manner  with  a  supply  of  bread 
and  butter;  and  Consuelo,  who  Avas  a  little  mischievous,  said 
to  him,  on  seeing  him  eat  with  pleasure — 

"  I  knev.%  master,  that  you  had  not  breakfasted." 

"It  is  ti'utî,"  j-eplied  he,  without  evincing  anj^  anger;  "I 
think  I  must  have  forgotten  it.  Thnt  often  happens  to  me  when 
I  am  composing,  and  1  do  not  recollect  it  till  later  in  the  day, 
when  I  have  gnawings  at  my  stomach  and  spasms." 

"  And  then  you  drink  brandy,  master." 

"Who  told  you  so,  vou  little  fool?" 

"  I  found  the  bottle." 

"  Well!  what  is  that  to  you?  You  are  not  going  to  forbid 
me  brandy?" 

"Yes,  I  shall.  You  were  temperate  at  Venice  and  you  al- 
ways enjoyed  good  health." 

"That  is  the  truth,"  said  Porpora,  sadly.  "It  seemed  to  me 
that  everything  went  badly  there,  and  that  here  it  would  be 
better.  ^Nevertheless  everything  goes  on  from  bad  to  worse 
with  me.  Fortune,  health,  ideas — everything!"  And  ho 
drooped  his  head  on  his  hands. 

"  Shall  ]  tell  you  why  you  find  a  difliculty  in  working  liere?" 
returned  (Jonsu<'lo,  who  wislied  to  distract  his  thoughts,  by 
matters  (A'  detail,  irom  the  despon<ling  humours  that  weighed 
hiin  down.  "  It  is  because  you  liave  not  your  good  Venctinn 
colfee,  which  gives  ho  much  strength  and  .si)irits.  You  excite 
yourself  alt<'i*  the  mnmier  of  the  CJermans  with  beer  and 
iiquors;  that  <loes  not  agi'ce  Avith  you." 

"Ah!  that  is  also  tlu!  truth.  My  good  Veneti.'m  coflee!  It 
was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  witty  jihrascs  and  great  ideas. 
It  was  genius,  it  was  wit,  which  llowed  through  my  veins  with 
gcmtle  waT-nitli.  ICverything  that  1  drink  here  makes  me  sad 
or  ei-azy." 
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"  Well,  master,  return  to  your  cofiee!" 

"  Coffee?  here?  I  won't  have  it.  It  gives  too  much  trouble. 
You  need  a  fire,  a  maid-servant,  a  coffee-pot  which  has  to  be 
•washed  and  moved  about,  and  gets  broken,  making  a  most 
discordant  noise  in  the  midst  of  a  harmonious  combinatiou! 
No,  nol  My  bottle  on  the  tioor,  between  my  legs;  that  is  more 
convenient  and  sooner  done." 

"  That  is  sometimes  broken  too.  I  broke  it  this  morning, 
when  I  was  going  to  put  it  into  the  wardrobe." 

"  You  have  broken  my  bottle!  I  don't  know  what  liinders 
me,  you  little  fright,  from  breaking  my  cane  over  vour  shoul- 
ders." 

"Pshaw!  you've  been  saying  that  to  me  for  fifteen  years, 
and  yet  vou  have  never  given  me  a  single  slap.  I  am  not 
at  all  afraid." 

"Chatterbox!  ■will  you  sing?  will  you  get  me  out  of  this 
cursed  air  ?  I  would  wager  you  do  not  know  it  yet,  you  are  so 
absent  this  morning." 

"  You  shall  see,"  said  Consutlo,  quickly  shutting  the  book. 
And  she  sang  the  air  as  she  conceived  it,  that  is  to  say  differ- 
ently from  Porpora.  Knowiug  his  temper,  although  she  had 
seen  plainly  from  the  first  atteuipt  that  ho  had  become  con- 
fused in  his  ideas,  and  that  he  had  consequently  given  it  a 
laboured  and  uunatui-al  turn,  she  had  not  permitted  herself  to 
give  him  any  advice.  He  would  have  rejected  it  from  the 
sphit  of  contradiction,  but  by  singing  the  air  in  her  own  man- 
ner, while  pretending  all  the  while  to  make  a  mistake  of 
memory,  she  was  very  sure  he  would  be  struck  by  it.  Hardly 
had  he  heard  it,  than  he  bounded  from  his  chair,  clapping  his 
hands  and  exclaiming — 

"  That  is  it!  that  is  it!  that  is  what  I  wanted,  and  what  I 
could  not  find.     How  the  deuce  did  it  come  to  you?  ' 

"•is  it  not  what  you  have  Mritteu?  or  can  1  by  chance — ? 
But  no,  that  is  certainly  your  plirase." 

"  No,  it  is  yours,  you  cheat!"  cried  Porpora,  who  was  can- 
dour itself,  and  who,  notwithstanding  his  diseased  and  immo- 
derate love  of  glory,  would  nevt-r  have  appropriated  auything 
from  vanitv;  '*  it  was  you  who  found  it!  Repeat  it  to  me.  It 
is  good  auà  I  will  profit  by  it.'' 

Consuelo  recommcnce<l  several  time-*,  and  Porpora  wrote 
from  her  dictation;  then  ho  pressed  his  pupil  to  his  heart  say- 
ing, "  You  are  a  fairy!  I  always  thought  you  were  a  fairy!" 

"A  good  fairy,  believe  m-,  inaster,"  replied  Consuelo,  smil- 
ine. 

Porpora,  delighto<l  at  having  found  out  >vl:at  ho  wantotl, 
after  a  whole  morning  of  fruitless  disturhaiico  and  musical 
torment,  sought  mechanically  on  the  lloor  bcoid*  him  for  the 
neck  of  the  b«)ttle,  but  not  finding  it,  he  felt  about  uiH>n  the 
desk  and  swallowed  what  he  luippened  t>  tind  there.  It  was 
delici«*us  coffee  which  Consuelo  had  skiltully  and  natit-ntlv 
prepared  at  the  same  time  as  the  ch<Krolate»,  and  which  Joaepa 
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had  just  brought  in  piping  hot,  at  a  fresh  signal  from  his 
friend. 

"Oh!  nectar  of  the  gods! — Oh!  tutelary  genius  of  musicians!" 
exclaimed  Porpoi-a  as  he  sipped  it;  "what  angel,  what  fairy- 
brought  thee  from  Venice  under  his  wing?" 

"  It  was  some  sprite,"  replied  Consuelo. 

"  Thou  art  at  once- angel  and  fairy,  my  child,"  said  Porpora, 
mildi}^,  returning  to  his  desk.  "  I  see  that  you  love  me,  care  for 
me,  and  would  make  me  happy.  Even  this  poor  youth  feels 
an  interest  in  me,"  he  added  as  he  perceived  Joseph  standing 
at  the  threshold  of  the  outer  chamber,  and  looking  at  him  with 
moistened  eyes.  "Ah!  poor  children,  you  wish  to  cheer  my 
unhappy  life!  Foolish  creatures,  you  know  not  what  you  do. 
I  am  fated  to  be  solitary  and  miserable,  and  a  few  brief  days' 
sympathy  and  happiness  will  only  make  me  feel  more  sensibly 
my  Avretched  fate  when  they  are  fled." 

"  I  shall  never  leave  you — I  will  be  always  your  daughter 
and  servant,"  said  Consuelo,  throwing  her  arms  round  his 
neck.  Porpora  bent  his  aged  head  over  the  paper  before  him, 
and  burst  into  tears.  Consuelo  and  Joseph  wept  also;  and 
Keller,  whose  passion  for  music  had  kept  him  spell-bound,  and 
who,  to  give  a  colour  to  his  delay,  had  busied  herself  in  arrang- 
ing the  master's  periwig,  seeing  through  the  half-open  door, 
this  affecting  picture  of  grief,  Consuolo's  fihal  piety,  and 
Joseph's  enthusiasm,  let  fall  his  comb,  and  in  his  agitation 
mistaking  Porpora's  wig  for  a  handkerchief,  rubbed  his  eyes 
with  it  in  a  distracted  manner. 

Consuelo  Avas  confined  to  the  house  for  some  days  by  a  cold. 
During  her  long  and  adventurous  journey  she  had  braved  every 
vicissitude  of  weather,  and  all  the  changes  of  the  autumn — 
sometimes  burning,  sometimes  wet  and  cold,  according  to  the 
regions  which  she  traversed.  Lightly  clothed,  a  straw  hat 
upon  ber  head,  and  having  neither  cloak  nor  coat  to  chajige 
when  her  garments  were  wet,  she  had  never  sustained  the 
least  injury;  but  hardly  was  she  shut  up  in  Porpora's  dark, 
damp,  and  badly-aired  abode,  than  she  felt  cold,  and  indisposi- 
tion paralyzed  her  energy  atid  her  voice.  Porpora  was  out  of 
sorts  at  this  untimely  occurrence.  JIc  knew  that  to  obtain  an 
engagement  for  his  pupil  at  the  theatre,  ho  must  lose  no  time, 
for  Tesi,  who  had  wisiied  to  go  to  Drt'sden,  afterwards  hesi- 
tated, owing  to  the  intreaties  of  Caifariello,  and  the  brilliant 
promises  of  llolzbaiier,  who  were  desirous  to  secure  so  cele- 
brated a  singer  for  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  Corilla 
still  confined  to  ImmI,  was  intriguing  witli  the  directors  through 
8ucli  of  her  friends  as  she  found  at  X'ienna,  and  declared  she 
would  1)0  able  to  appear  in  eight  days  should  they  roijuiro  her 
services.  Porpora  devoutly  wished  that  Consuelo  should  be 
engaged,  as  well  for  her  own  sake,  as  for  that  of  his  forth- 
coming opera. 

Consuelo  on  her  part  <h<l  "ot  know  what  to  resolve.  To 
i4,ccej)t  an  engagement  was  to  protract  the  possibility  of  her 
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anion  with  Albert,  was  to  carry  ten-or  and  consternation  into 
the  family  of  the  Rudolstadts,  who  certainly  did  not  expect 
she  would  resume  the  career  of  the  stage:  it  would  be  to  re- 
nounce the  honour  of  the  connexion,  and  make  known  to  the 
young  count  that  she  preferred  glory  and  liberty  to  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  bv  refusing  this  engagement  she  would  destroy 
the  last  hopes  of  l?orpora,  and  evince  in  her  turn  the  ingrati- 
tude which  had  been  the  despair  and  misery  of  his  life:  it  would 
be  .a  dagger-stroke  to  his  happiness.  Consuelo,  terrified  at 
this  dilemma,  and  seeing  that  whatever  part  she  took  she 
would  inflict  a  mortal  blow,  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy.  Her 
vigorous  constitution  preserved  her  indeed  from  serious  illness; 
but  during  this  fit  of  anguish  and  terror,  preyed  on  by  alter- 
nate chill  and  fever,  crouching  over  a  miserable  fire,  or  drag- 
ging herself  from  chamber  to  chamber  to  attend  to  domestic 
duties,  she  secretly  wished  and  hoped  that  some  serious 
malady  might  free  her  for  a  time  from  the  duties  and  difficul- 
ties of  her  situation. 

I^orpora's  temper,  which  had  been  softened  for  a  moment, 
became  once  more  gloomy,  querulous,  and  inquiet  when  he  saw 
Consuelo,  his  hope  and  stay,  become  sorrow- stricken  and  irre- 
solute: instead  of  supporting  and  animating  her  with  enthu- 
siasm and  tenderness,  he  manifested  a  morbid  impatience 
which  completed  her  dismay.  Alternately  weak  and  violent, 
the  tender  and  irritable  old  man,  devoured  with  that  spleen 
which  was  in  a  short  time  to  inflict  a  fatal  blow  on  Jean  Jac- 
ques Rousseau,  saw  on  all  sides  enemies,  persecutors,  and 
ingrates,  without  being  aware  that  his  suspicions,  his  anger, 
and  his  false  accusations  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  evil  inten- 
tions and  misconduct  which  he  ascribed  to  them.  The  first 
impulse  of  those  whom  he  thus  mortified  was  to  look  upon  him 
as  mad;  the  second  to  believe  him  ill-natured  and  malicious; 
the  third  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  him,  or  to  study  revenge. 
Between  <-owardly  submission  and  savage  misanthropy  there 
is  a  happy  medium  which  Porpora  never  dreamt  of,  and  which 
ho  c*.'rtaiuly  never  realized. 

Consuelo,  after  making  several  vain  eflbrts,  seeing  that  he 
was  less  disposed  than  ever  to  hear  of  love  or  marriage,  resolved 
no  longer  to  provoke  oxplauations  which  merely  served  to  sour 
her  unfortunate  master  more  and  more.  She  never  mentioned 
Albert's  name,  and  held  herself  ready  to  sign  any  engagement 
that  might  be  proi)osed  by  I'orpora.  It  was  only  when  she 
was  alone  with  Joseph  that  she  experienced  some  sohice  in 
opening  her  heirt  to  him. 

"  What  a  Strang»^  destiny  is  mine!"  said  she  to  him  frequently. 
"Heaven  has  gifted  me  with  talents,  a  soul  for  art,  a  love  of 
liberty,  and  ot  a  nroud  and  lofty  independeiioe;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  instead  of  that  fierce  selfishness  which  imparts  the 
i,.>,-.wc...y  firmness  to  meet  the  unavoidable  diiliculties  and 
IS  of  life,  the  same  celestial  power  has  implanted  in 
jri_)  I'M  iiMt  a  tender  and  sensitive  heart,  which  l»eat8  «mly  witli 
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affectionate  emotion.  Thus  divided  between  two  opposing 
impulses,  my  existence  is  annihilated,  and  my  prospects  de- 
stroyed. If  I  am  born  for  devotion,  may  the  Almighty  blot 
out  from  my  soul  that  love  for  art,  for  poetry,  and  that  desire 
for  liberty,  which  is  an  agony  and  a  torment;  but  if  I  am 
born  for  art  and  for  liberty,  let  Him  then  take  away  that  pity, 
that  devotion,  that  anxiety,  and  fear  of  giving  offence,  which 
will  ever  poison  my  triumphs  and  embarrass  my  career." 

"  ]f  I  had  any  advice  to  give  you,  my  poor  Consuelo,"  said 
Haydn,  "  it  would  be  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  genius,  and  to 
stifle  the  impulses  of  your  heart;  but  now  I  know  your  posi- 
tion, and  I  know  that  you  are  unable  to  act  thus." 

"  No,  Joseph,  I  am  not  able:  it  seems  to  me  that  I  never  shall 
be  able.  But  see  my  misfortune!  consider  my  strange  and  un- 
hai:)py  lot!  My  heart  is  torn  in  opposite  directions,  and  I 
cannot  go  whither  it  would  impel  me,  without,  on  the  right 
hand  or  on  the  left,  breaking  a  heart  that  leans  upon  me  for 
support.  If  I  give  myself  up  to  the  one,  I  abandon  and  destroy 
the  other.  I  am  betrothed  to  one,  whose  wife  I  cannot  be 
without  killing  my  adopted  father;  and  if  I  fulfil  my  duties  as 
a  daughter,  I  abandon  those  of  a  wife.  The  wife,  it  has  been 
written,  shall  leave  father  and  mother  to  cleave  to  her  husband; 
but,  in  reality,  I  am  neither  wife  nor  daughter.  The  law  has 
not  pronounced  its  authoritative  dictum;  society  has  not  con- 
cerned itself  with  my  lot.  To  my  heart  must  be  left  the 
choice.  I  am  not  influenced  by  human  passion,  and,  in  the 
dilemma  in  which  I  stand,  duty  and  devotion  throw  no  light 
upon  my  path.  Albert  and  Porpora  are  equally  unfortunate, 
equally  threatened  with  the  loss  of  reason  or  of  life.  I  am 
necessary  to  them  both — yet  I  must  sacrifice  one  or  other." 

"And  wherefore?  If  you  were  to  marry  the  count,  would 
not  Porpora  go  and  reside  with  you  ?  You  would  thus  rescue 
him  from  poverty;  you  would  revive  him  by  your  care  and 
solicitude,  and  thus  accomplish  your  twofold  aim." 

"  Ah  I  were  it  thus,  Joseph,  I  swear  to  you  I  should  renounce 
both  art  and  freedom.  But  you  do  not  know  Porpora:  it  is 
glory,  not  happiness,  which  he  desires.  He  is  destitute,  and 
yet  he  does  not  know  it;  he  sufl'ers,  without  knowing  whence 
arises  his  pain:  besides,  evei-  dreaming  of  triumph  and  ad- 
miration, ho  knows  not  how  to  stoop  to  accept  pity.  J5e  assured 
that  his  distress  is  mainly  the  result  of  his  carelessness  and  his 
pride.  AVerc  ho  but  to  say  the  word,  he  has  friends  who 
would  hasten  to  his  assistance;  but  besides  that  he  never  looks 
whetlici*  his  pocket  be  full  or  empty,  and  you  are  aware  that 
he  is  little  bettor  infonned  as  to  his  stomach,  he  would  rather 
die  of  huiigfT  in  his  solitary  chamber  tlian  seek  a  dinner  from 
his  best  friend.  It  would  he  to  degrade  music  in  bis  estima- 
tion, were  any  one  to  suspect  that  i/oipora  needed  aught  but 
his  genius,  his  liarpsi(;hoj-d,  and  his  jx'ii.  Thus  tho  ambassador 
and  his  lady,  who  cherish  and  ri's[K'ct  him,  nevta*  suspect  his 
destitution.    Were  they  to  see  him  iu  a  confined  and  mean 
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abode,  they  woiild  ascribe  it  to  his  habits  of  seclusion  and 
carelessness.  Does  he  not  say  himself  he  could  not  compose 
otherwise  ?  I,  who  know  better,  have  seen  him  clambei-  upon 
the  roofs  of  Venice,  to  drink  in  inspu'ation  from  the  music  of 
the  waves,  and  the  stars  of  heaven.  And  when  they  receive 
him  in  his  soiled  attire,  his  rusty  wig,  and  tattered  shoes,  do 
they  not  think  they  are  gratifying  his  whim?  He  likes  to  be 
dirty  and  ragged,  they  say;  it  is  the  failing  of  artists  and  old 
men;  he  could  not  walk  in  new  shoes.  He  also  says  so;  but  I 
remember  the  time  when  he  was  neat,  clean,  shaven,  perfumed, 
with  his  lace  ruffles  sweeping  the  keys  of  the  organ  or  piano- 
forte, just  because  he  could  be  so  without  being  obliged  to  any 
one.  Never  would  Porpora  consent  to  live  an  indolent  and 
obscure  life,  in  the  recesses  of  Bohemia,  and  at  the  expense  of 
his  friends.  He  would  not  be  there  three  months  M-ithout 
abusing  every  one,  and  believing  that  all  around  him  had  con- 
spired >vith  his  enemies  to  prevent  the  production  and  publi- 
cation of  his  works.  Some  fine  morning  therefore,  he  would 
shake  the  dust  from  off  his  feet,  and  retm-u  to  his  garret,  his 
rat-gnawed  harpsichord,  his  fatal  bottle,  and  darUng  manu- 
scripts." 

"  And  do  you  not  think  it  possible  to  bring  your  count  to 
Vienna,  Dresden,  Prague,  or  some  other  musical  town?  With 
your  resources  you  could  establish  yourselves  anywhere,  culti- 
vate art,  surround  yourselves  with  musicians,  and  give  a  free 
course  to  Poi-pora's  ambition,  without  ceasing  to  watch  over 
him." 

"  After  what  I  have  told  you  of  Albert's  character  and  state 
of  health,  how  can  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ?  He  who 
could  not  bear  a  strange  face,  how  could  he  face  the  crowd  of 
evil-minded  and  foolish  Avretches  which  we  call  the  world? 
And  what  ridicule,  what  aversion,  what  contempt,  would  not 
the  world  shower  upon  a  man  so  rigidly  pious,  M-ho  would 
understand  nothing  of  its  laws,  its  customs,  or  its  manners  I  All 
that  were  as  hazai-dous  to  attempt  with  ^Vlbert,  as  what  I  now 
try  in  order  to  make  him  forgot  me." 

"Bo  assured,  nevertheless,  that  all  these  evils  would  seem 
lighter  than  your  absence.  If  he  truly  love  ho  will  bear  every- 
thing; and  if  he  does  not  love  you  sulficiently  to  put  up  with 
everything,  he  will  forget  vou." 

"  Therefore  I  pause,  and  decide  upon  nothing.  Inspire  nie 
with  courage,  Beppo,  and  stay  besi«ie  mo,  that  1  may  at  least 
have  one  heart  unto  which  1  can  pour  my  sorrows,  and  from 
which  I  can  seek  a  common  hope." 

"Oh,  my  sister,  trust  in  me',  exclaimed  Joseph;  "if  I  am 
80  happy  as  to  afford  you  this  slight  consolation,  I  shall  «'ht'or- 
fully  put  up  with  Porpora's  tirad<'3.  Were  ho  even  to  boat  nie, 
I  would  bear  it,  if  that  wouM  turn  him  aside  from  tormenting 
and  alllii-ting  you." 

In  jtlanning'thus  \*nth  Joseph,  Consuelo  laboured  incessantly 
in  })reparing  their  conunon  repiiat,  or  mending  Porpora's  worn  - 
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out  garments.  She  introduced  by  degrees  into  the  sitting 
apartment  some  necessary  articles  of  furniture.  A  large,  easy 
arm-chair,  well  stuffed,  replaced  the  straw  one  in  which  he 
was  wont  to  rest  his  old  limbs,  weakened  by  age.  And  after 
having  enjoyed  a  comfortable  nap  in  it,  he  was  surprised,  and 
asked  with  beetling  brows  where  this  good  seat  had  come 
from. 

"  The  mistress  of  the  house  sent  it  up,"  replied  Consuelo; 
"  it  was  in  her  way,  and  I  allowed  it  a  corner  till  she  should 
ask  for  it  again." 

Porpora's  mattress  Avas  changed,  and  he  made  no  other  i-e- 
mark  on  the  goodness  of  his  bed,  save  that  for  some  nights 
past  he  had  slept  better.  Consuelo  replied,  "that  he  might 
attribute  this  improvement  to  his  coffee,  and  to  his  refraining 
from  brandy."  One  morning,  Porpora  having  put  on  an  ex- 
cellent dressing-gown,  asked,  with  an  anxious  air,  where  it 
had  been  found.  Joseph,  who  had  received  his  lesson,  replied 
that  in  settling  an  old  trunk  he  had  found  it  stuffed  in  a 
comer  of  it. 

*'  I  did  not  think  I  had  brought  it  with  me  here,"  said  Por- 
pora. *'  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  one  I  had  at  Venice  ;  at  least 
it  is  the  same  colour." 

"  And  what  other  could  it  be?"  replied  Consuelo,  who  had 
taken  care  to  match  the  worn-out  garment  carefully. 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,  I  thought  it  was  more  worn,"  said  the 
maestro,  looking  at  his  elbows. 

"You  are  right,"  she  replied,  "I  put  in  new  sleeves." 

"And  with  what?" 

"  With  a  part  of  the  lining." 

"  Ah,  you  women  are  wonderful  creatures,  for  making  every- 
thing of  use." 

And  when  the  new  coat  had  been  worn  a  couple  of  days, 
although  it  was  the  same  colour  as  the  old  one,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  it  so  fresh,  and  the  buttons  especially,  which  were 
very  pretty,  set  him  thinking: — 

"  "J'his  coat  is  not  mine,"  said  he,  in  a  grumbling  tone. 

"  I  desired  Bcppo  to  got  it  scoured,"  replied  Consuelo,  "  as  it 
Avas  much  soiled.     They  have  refreshed  it,  that  is  all." 

"  I  toll  you  it  is  not  mine,"  said  the  maestro,  enraged;  "they 
liavc  clianged  it.     Your  ]jeppo  is  a  fool." 

"  That  could  not  be,  for  1  nuirkcd  it." 

"And  those  buttons?  Do  you  think  to  make  mc  swallow 
them?" 

"  I  changed  the  trinjmings,  and  sewed  them  on  myself;  the 
old  were  entirely  worn  out." 

"  You  are  pleased  to  say  so  ;  but  it  was  still  very  dcc(!nt. 
Jfo-vv  stupid:  ain  I  a  Celadon,  to  deck  niy.sclf  out  in  this 
fasliion,  and  pay  twelve  sequins  at  least  for  a  trimmingV" 

"  It  does  not  cost  twelve  florins,"  replied  (..'onsuelo,  "it  wa8 
picked  up  by  chance." 

"Even  80;  it  is  too  much,"  muttered  the  maestro. 
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His  garments  were  gradually  renewed  vrith.  the  help  of  such 
dexterous  fibs,  "which  gave  Consuelo  and  Joseph  many  a  hearty 
laugh.  Some  things  passed  imobserved,  thanks  to  Porpora's 
absence  of  mind,  the  lace  and  linen  found  their  way  by  degrees 
into  his  drawers,  and  when  he  looked  attentively  at  them  Con- 
suelo  took  credit  to  herself  for  having  renovated  them  so  well. 
To  give  a  semblance  of  truth  to  v.hat  she  said,  she  mended 
some  of  his  things  before  his  eyes,  and  placed  them  with  the  rest. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Porp'ora,  one  day  tearing  a  ruffle  out  of 
her  hands  ;  "what  nonsense!  an  artist  must  not  be  a  drudge,  and 
I  will  not  have  you  bent  double  all  day  with  a  needle  in  your 
fingers.  Put  it  past,  or  I  shall  throw  it  into  the  fire;  nor  will 
I -suffer  you  to  go  on  cooking,  an<l  swallo-^-ing  the  fumes  of 
charcoal.  Do  you  wish  to  lose  your  voice?  Would  you  be  a 
scullion?    AVould  you  make  me  miserable?" 

"Far  from  it,"  replied  Consuelo;  "your  things  are  now  in 
good  order,  and  my  voice  is  quite  recovered." 

"  Good:"  exclaimed  the  maestro;  "  in  that  case  you  shall  sing 
to-morrow  at  the  palace  of  the  Countess  Hoditz,  dowager  Mar- 
gravine of  Bareith." 

CHAPTER  XXVr. 

The  dowager  Margra^^ne  of  Bareith,  widow  of  the  Margrave 
George  William,  b}'  birth  Princess  of  Saxe  AA'eisenfeld,  and 
subsequently  Countess  Hoditz,  had,  "it  was  said,  been  beauti- 
ful as  an  angel.  But  she  was  so  changed  that  hardly  a  trace 
of  her  charms  remained.  She  was  tall,  and  appeared  to 
have  had  a  fine  figure,  but  time,  that  great  destroyer,  nad  made 
sad  ravages  upon  it.  Her  face  was  long,  as  well  as  her  nose, 
which  latter  feature  disfigured  her  greatly,  being  rod  and  frost- 
bitten. Her  eyes,  accustomed  to  give  law  to  those  witl\  whom 
she  associated,  were  large,  brown,  and  well  set,  but  so  dim  that 
their  vivacity  was  much  impaired.  She  had  false  eyebrows, 
very  thick  and  black  as  ink  ;  her  mouth,  though  large,  was  well 
formed  and  full  of  expression;  her  teeth  regular  and  uhite  as 
ivory;  her  complexion,  though  clear,  was  sallow,  and  leaden- 
coloured;  and  her  air  and  carriage  were  dignified  but  somewhat 
affected.  She  was  the  Lais  of  her  time,  and  could  have  only 
l»leasfd  by  h(>r  looks,  for  as  to  mind  she  had  non<\" 

If  you  find  this  portrait  rather  severe  do  not  ascribe  it  to 
me,  (b-ar  reader.  It  is  word  for  word  from  tlu»  hands  of  a 
princess  r«'markablcforhermisfi>rtuues,  her  domestic  virtues,  her 
]»etulance  ;ind  her  i)ri<le — the  Princess  Wilhelmina,  «>f  Prussia, 
hister  of  Fred<ric  tne  Great,  marri»  «1  to  the  Hereditary  Prince 
of  Bareith,  nephew  of  the  (  'ountess  Hoditz.  She  had  the  most 
caustic  tongue,  perhaj)»,  that  royal  blood  ever  tiroduce<l.  But 
her  portraits,  it  must  bo  confessed,  are  masterly,  and  it  is  dif- 
li<'ult  in  reading  tlum  not  to  believe  they  are  correct. 

When  Consuelo,  her  hair  arranged  by  Keller,  and  dressed, 
thanks  to  his  care  ar.d  /tal,  with  elegant  siniplicity,  was  intro- 
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duced  by  Porpora  into  the  margravine's  saloon,  she  seated  iier- 
self  with  him  behind  the  harpsichord,  which  had  been  placed 
in  a  corner  so  as  not  to  incommode  the  company.  Xo  one 
had  yet  arrived,  so  punctual  was  Porpora,  and  the  valets  had 
just  finished  lighting  the  candles.  The  maestro  commenced  to 
try  the  instrument,  and  had  hardly  sounded  a  few  notes  when 
a  fair  and  exquisitely  graceful  young  woman  entered  and  ap- 
proached him  with  graceful  affability.  As  Porpora  saluted 
her  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  called  her  princess,  Consuelo 
took  her  for  the  margravine,  and  according  to  the  usual  cus- 
tom, kissed  her  hand.  That  cold  and  colourless  hand  pressed 
the  young  girl's  with  a  cordiality  which  is  rarely  found  among 
the  great,  and  which  immediately  gained  Consuelo' s  heart. 
The  princess  aj)peared  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age;  her  form 
was  elegant  without  being  faultless;  indeed  there  might  be 
remarked  in  it  certain  deviations  which  seemed  the  result  of 
great  physical  sufferings.  Her  features  were  remarkably  noble 
and  regular,  but  trightfuUy  pale,  and  it  seemed  as  if  some  con- 
cealed sorrow  had  imparted  to  them  a  worn  and  anxious  ex- 
pression. Her  toilet  was  exquisite,  but  simple  and  decent  even 
to  severity.  An  air  of  melancholy  sweetness  and  timid  modesty 
was  diffused  over  all  her  actions,  and  the  sound  of  her  voice  had 
something  humble  and  aliecting  which  touched  Consuelo  to  the 
heart.  Before  the  latter  had  time  to  compi-ehend  that  this  was 
not  the  mai-gravine,  the  true  margravine  appeared.  She  was 
then  more  than  fifty,  and  if  the  portrait  which  has  been  given 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  and  Avhich  was  drawn  ton 
years  before,  was  at  that  period  a  little  overcharged,  it  certainly 
was  no  longer  so  at  the  present  moment.  It  even  required  a 
great  stretch  of  good  nature  to  imagine  that  the  Countess  Hoditz 
had  been  one  of  the  beauties  of  Germany,  although  she  was 
painted  and  adorned  with  the  skill  of  a  finished  coquette.  The 
embonpoint  of  riper  years  had  destroyed  the  shape  which  the 
margravine  still  persisted  in  imagining  had  still  retained  all  its 
pristine  beauty,  for  her  neck  and  shoulders  braved  the  eye  of 
a  spectator  witli  all  the  proud  confidence  of  an  antique  statue. 
She  wore  flowers,  diamonds,  and  feathers  in  her  hair,  like  a 
young  lady,  an<l  her  <lress  lustled  with  i>rc<'ious  stones. 

"  Mamma,"  said  the  i)rincess  who  hiul  caused  Consuelo'» 
error,  "this  is  the  young  i^erson  whom  Master  I'orpora  in- 
formed us  of,  and  who  will  all'oid  us  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
some  of  the  fine  music  of  his  now  opera." 

'  That  is  no  n-ason,"  replied  the  margravine,  measuiing 
(Jonsuelo  from  luiad  to  foot,  "  why  you  sliould  hold  her  by  the 
hand  in  tiiat  mannci-.  (io  and  seat  yourself  at  the  hni-]isi('iK)i(l, 
mademoiselle.  I  am  delighted  to  sic  you;  you  will  sing  when 
the  company  has  assembled.  Master  i'oi'pora,  I  salute  you. 
Will  you  excuse  my  not  attcniding  to  you;  1  perceive  that 
sometliing  is  amiss  in  my  toilet.  My  daughter,  eonverse  a 
little  with  Master  i'orpora.  Ho_i8  a  man  of  talent  whom  I 
esteem." 
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Having  thus  spoken,  in  a  rough  and  masculine  voice,  the 
portly  margravine  turned  heavily  on  her  heel,  and  re-entered 
her  apartment. 

Hardly  had  she  disappeared,  when  the  princess  her  daugh- 
ter, approaching  Consuelo,  once  more  took  her  hand  with,  a 
delicate  and  touching  kindness,  as  if  to  make  it  apparent  that 
she  protested  against  her  mother's  impertinence.  She  then  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  her  and  Porpora,  and  testified  a 
graceful  and  unaffected  interest  in  them.  Consuelo  was  still 
more  sensible  of  this  kind  proceeding  when,  several  persons 
having  been  introduced,  she  remarked  in  the  habitual  manners 
of  the  princess  a  coldness  and  reserve  at  once  proud  and  timid, 
which  she  evidently  laid  aside  when  addressing  the  maestro 
and  herself. 

When  the  saloon  was  almost  filled,  Count  Hoditz,  who  had 
dined  from  home,  entered  in  full  dress,  and,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
stranger  in  his  own  house,  proceeded  respectfully  to  kiss  the  hand 
and  inquire  after  the  health  of  his  noble  spouse.  The  margra- 
vine pretended  to  be  of  a  very  delicate  constitution  ;  she  reclined 
upon  a  couch,  inhaling  every  instant  the  perfume  of  a  smelling- 
bottle,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  her  guests  with  an  air  which 
she  thought  languishing,  but  which  was  only  disdainful,  and  in 
short,  she  was  so  completely  ridiculous,  that  Consuelo,  although 
at  first  irritated  and  indignant  at  her  insolence,  ended  by  being 
highly  amused,  and  promised  herself  a  hearty  laugh  in  drawing 
her  portrait  to  her  friend  Beppo. 

The  princess  had  once  more  approached  the  harpsichord, 
and  did  not  lose  an  opportunity  of  addressing  either  a  word  or 
a  smile  to  Consudo  when  her  motlier  was  not  observing  her. 
This  situation  allowed  Consuelo  to  overhear  a  little  family 
scf'ne,  which  disclosed  the  state  of  matters  in  the  household. 
Count  Hoditz  approachod  his  daughter-in-law,  took  her  hand, 
carried  it  to  his  lips,  and  kept  it  there  for  some  instants  with  a 
very  expressive  look.  The  jirinress  withdrew  hor  hand,  and 
addressed  a  fow  words  to  him  in  a  cold  and  <lrforential  manner. 
The  count  did  not  listen  to  them,  and  routinuinj^  to  gaze  upon 
her:  "What!  my  ])eautiful  angel,"  said  he,  "always  sad,  al- 
ways severe,  always  mutHe<l  to  the  chin?  One  would  imagine 
that  you  wished  to  become  a  nun." 

"  It  is  (luite  possible  I  shall  come  to  that,"  replied  the  prin- 
cess in  a  low  voice.  "  The  world  has  not  treated  mo  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  inspire  me  witli  much  attachment  for  its  plea- 
sures." 

"  The  world  would  adoro  you,  and  would  throw  itself  at  your 
feet,  if  you  did  not  allVct  to  keep  it  at  a  distance  by  your  se- 
verity; and  as  to  tlie  cloister,  could  you  endure  its  horrors  at 
your  age,  and  with  your  channs?" 

"  In  more  joyous  days,  and  when  far  more  beautiful  than  I 
am  at  present,"  replii'd  she,  "  1  endured  tin»  horrors  of  a  more 
rii^orous  captivity:  can  you  have  forgotten  itV  lîut  do  not  talk 
to  mo  any  longer,  my  lord;  mamma  is  looking  at  you." 
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^  Immediately  the  count,  as  if  moved  by  some  piece  of  mecha- 
nism, quitted  his  daughter-in-law  and  approached  Consuelo, 
whom  he  saluted  very  gravely;  then,  having  addressed  some 
words  to  her  as  an  amateur  respecting  music  in  general,  iie 
opened  the  book  which  Porpora  had  placed  upon  the  harpsi- 
chord, and  pretending  to  be  in  search  of  something  which  he 
wished  her  to  explain  to  him,  he  leaned  upon  the  stand,  and 
spoke  thus  to  her  in  a  low  voice:  "  I  saw  the  deserter  yester- 
day morning,  and  his  wife  gave  me  a  note.  I  request  the 
beautiful  Consuelo  to  forget  a  certain  meeting,  and  in  return 
for  her  silence  I  will  forget  a  certain  Joseph  whom  I  just  now 
saw  in  my  antechamber." 

"  That  certain  Joseph,"  replied  Consuelo,  whom  the  discovery 
of  the  conjugal  jealousy  and  constraint  to  which  the  count  was 
subjected,  had  made  quite  easy  respecting  the  consequences  of 
the  adventure  at  Passau,  "is  an  artist  of  talent  who  will  not 
long  remain  in  antechambers.  He  is  my  brother,  my  com- 
rade, and  my  friend.  I  have  no  reason  to  blush  for  my  senti- 
ments towards  him;  I  have  nothing  to  conceal  in  that  respect, 
and  I  have  nothing  to  request  from  your  lordship's  generosity 
but  a  little  indulgence  for  my  voice,  and  a  little  protection  for 
Joseph  in  the  outset  of  his  musical  career." 

My  interest  is  pledged  for  the  said  Joseph,  as  my  admira- 
tion is  already  so  for  your  beautiful  voice;  but  I  flatter  myself 
that  a  certain  jest  on  my  part  was  never  taken  as  serious." 

"I  was  not  so  stupid,  my  lord;  and  besides,  I  know  that  a 
woman  has  never  any  reason  to  boast  of  having  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  jest  of  ihat  nature." 

"  It  is  enough,  signera,"  said  the  count,  from  whom  the  dow- 
ager never  removed  her  eyes,  and  who  was  in  a  hurry  to 
change  his  position  in  order  not  to  excite  her  suspicion:  "the 
celebrated  Consuelo  must  know  how  to  make  allowances  for 
the  gaiety  and  abandonment  of  a  journey,  and  she  may  depend 
in  future  upon  the  respect  and  devotion  of  Count  Hoditz." 

He  replaced  the  book  upon  the  harpsichord,  and  hastened  to 
receive  most  obsequiously  a  personage  who  had  just  been  an- 
nounced with  much  pomp.  It  was  a  little  man,  who  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  woman  in  disguise,  so  rosy  was  he,  so 
curlod,  ti-ink(!ttod,  delicate,  genteel,  and  poi-fumed;  it  was  ho 
of  whom  Maria-Theresa  had  said  that  she  wished  she  could  have 
set  him  in  a  ring;  it  was  he  also  whom  she  said  she  had  made 
a  diplomatist,  because  she  could  make  nothing  better  of  him. 
It  was  tlu;  Austrian  jilenipotontiary,  the  prime  minister,  the 
favourite,  somi^  even  said  the  lover  of  the  em])ress;  it  was  no 
less  a  personage,  in  short,' th.-m  the  celebrated  Kaunitz,  that 
statesman  who  held  in  his  white  hand,  ornamented  with  rings 
of  a  thousand  colours,  all  the  tangled  strings  of  Euroi)ean  di- 
plomacy. 

He  api)ear(ul  to  listen  with  a  grave  air  to  the  would-be  grave 
personages  who  w(!re  supposed  to  (*(»nverse  with  him  on  serious 
.uid  important  subjects.     But  suddenly  he  interrupted  himself 
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to  ask  Count  Hoditz,  '"  Who  is  that  youug  person  I  see  there 
at  the  harpsichord  ?  Is  that  the  little  girl  I  have  heard  of, 
Porpora's  protegee?  That  Porpora  is  an  unfortunate  MTetch! 
I  wish  I  could  do  something  for  him  ;  but  he  is  so  exacting  and 
so  fanciful,  that  all  the  other  artists  fear  or  hate  him.  "Wheu 
I  speak  to  them  of  him,  it  is  as  if  I  showed  them  a  Medusa's 
head.  He  tells  one  that  he  sings  false,  another  that  his  music 
is  good  for  nothing,  and  a  third  that  he  owes  his  success  to 
intrigue.  And  he  expects,  with  these  savage  and  cutting  re- 
marks, that  people  will  listen  to  him  and  do  him  justice! 
What  the  devil!  We  don't  live  in  the  woods.  Frankness  is 
no  longer  in  fashion,  and  we  cannot  lead  men  by  truth.  That 
little  one  is  not  amiss;  I  rather  like  her  face.  She  is  very 
young,  is  she  not  ?  They  say  she  had  great  success  at  Venice. 
I^orpora  must  bring  her  to  me  to-morrow." 

"He  wishes,"  said  the  princess,  "that  you  would  procure 
her  the  honour  of  singing  before  the  empress,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  not  refuse  him  this  favour.  I  ask  it  of  you  on  my  own 
account." 

"  There  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  procm-e  her  an  audience  of 
the  empress,  and  it  is  sufficient  that  your  h'ghness  desires  it, 
to  induce  me  to  exert  myself  to  forward  the  matter.  But  there 
is  a  personage  more  powerful  at  the  theatre  than  even  the 
empress.  It  is  Madam  Tesi;  and  even  if  her  majesty  should 
take  this  girl  under  her  protection,  I  doubt  if  the  engage- 
ment would  be  signed  without  the  approval  of  the  all-powerful 
Tesi." 

"  They  say  it  is  you  who  spoil  those  ladies,  my  lord,  and 
that  without  your  indulgence  they  would  not  exert  so  much 
influence." 

"  What  can  I  do,  princess?  Every  one  is  master  in  his  own 
house.  Her  majesty  understands  very  clearly  that  if  she  were 
to  interfere  by  an  imperial  decree  in  the  aflairs  of  the  opera, 
the  opera  wouhl  go  all  ivstray.  Xow  her  majesty  wishes  that 
the  oj)cra  should  go  on  well,  and  that  i)eople  should  be  amused 
there.  But  h(»w  could  that  bo,  if  the  prima  donna  takes  cold  on 
the  very  day  she  is  to  make  her  début?  or  if  the  tenor,  in  the 
very  mid<lle  of  a  scene  of  reconciliation,  instead  of  throwing 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  bass,  gives  him  a  smart  outf  on 
the  «'ar?  We  have  ouite  enough  to  do  to  satisfy  the  caprices 
of  M.  (.'allariello.  AVe  have  enjoyed  some  tran«iuillity  since 
Madamo  Tesi  and  Madame  Holzbaii(^r  have  come  to  a  good 
understanding  with  each  other;  but  if  you  throw  an  appk^  of 
discord  upon  tlie  stage,  our  cards  will  bo  iu  a  worse  confusion 
tlian  ever." 

"  But  a  third  woman  is  absfjlutely  necessarv,"  said  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  who  wannlv  i)rotected  l\)riK>ra  and 
his  pupil,  "and  here  is  an  admirable  one  who  olVers  her  ser- 
vices." % 

"  If  she  bo  mlmirablc,  so  much  tho  worse  for  her.  She 
would  excite  the  jealousy  of  Madamo  Tesi,  who  is  also  admir» 
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able,  and  -vnshes  to  be  so  alone;  she  would  enrage  Madame 
Holzbaiier,  "who  wishes  to  be  admirable  also " 

"And  who  is  not  so?"  retorted  the  ambassador. 

"  She  is  very  well  born;  she  is  a  person  of  good  family,"  re- 
plied M.  de  Kaunitz,  diplomatically. 

"  But  she  cannot  sing  two  parts  at  a  time.  She  must  needs 
let  the  mezzo-soprano  take  her  proper  part  in  the  operas." 

"  There  is  a  lady  called  Gorilla  who  offers  herself,  and  who 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  creatures  I  have  seen." 

"  Your  excellency  has  already  seen  her,  then?" 

"  The  very  day  she  arrived.  But  I  have  not  heard  her  yet. 
She  is  ill." 

"  You  will  hear  this  candidate,  and  you  cannot  hesitate  to 
give  her  the  preference." 

"  It  is  possible.  I  even  confess  to  you  that  her  face,  although 
less  beautiful  than  that  of  the  other,  seems  to  me  more  agree- 
able. She  has  a  gentle  and  modest  manner.  But  my  prefer- 
ence will  do  her  no  good,  poor  child!  She  must  please 
iNIadame  Tesi,  without  displeasing  Madame  Holzbaiier:  and 
hitherto,  notx^dthstanding  the  close  fi'iendship  that  unites  those 
two  ladies,  everything  that  has  been  approved  of  by  the  one, 
has  always  had  the  misfortune  to  be  strongly  disapproved  of 
by  the  other." 

"Avery  trying  crisis,  indeed!"  said  the  princess,  with  a 
slight  expression  of  irony,  on  seeing  the  importance  which  these 
two  statesmen  attributed  to  green-room  dissensions.  Here  is 
our  pool'  little  protegee  weighed  in  the  balance  with  Madame 
CorUla,  and  it  is  M.  Caffariello,  I  wager,  who  will  throw  his 
sword  into  one  of  the  scales." 

When  Consuelo  had  sung,  every  one  was  unanimous  in  de- 
claring that,  since  ]Madame  Hasse,  they  had  heard  nothing  like 
it;  and  M.  de  Kaunitz,  approaching  her,  said  with  a  solemn 
air,  "  Young  lady,  you  sing  better  than  Madame  Tesi  ;  but  let 
this  be  in  strict  confidence,  for  if  such  a  judgment  get  abroad, 
you  are  lost,  and  will  not  appear  this  season  at  Vienna.  Be 
prudent,  therefore,  very  prudent,"  added  he,  lowering  his  voice, 
and  seating  himself  beside  her.  "  You  have  to  struggle  against 
great  obstacles,  and  you  cannot  triumph  except  by  address.'* 
Thereupon  the  great  Kaunitz  entered  into  the  thousand  wind- 
ings of  theatrical  intrigue,  and  acquainted  her  minutely  with 
all  the  little  passions  of  the  company,  giving  her  in  short  a 
complete  treatise  on  diplomatic  science  with  reference  to  the 
stage. 

Consuelo  listened  to  him,  her  eyes  wide  open  with  as- 
tonishment, and  when  he  had  finished,  as  he  had  repeated 
twenty  times  in  his  harangue  the  words,  "My  laf?t  opera,  the 
opera  which  1  had  ])lay('d  last  month,"  she  imagined  that  she 
had  been  mistaken  on  hearing  him  announced,  and  that  this 
personage,  who  was  so  well  verse(l  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
«Iramatic  career,  could  only  Ix;  a  director  of  the  opera,  or  a 
fashionable  composer.     Siio  tliereforc  felt  quite  at  case  with 
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him,  and  talked  to  him  as  she  would  have  done  to  a  person  of 
her  OA\'n  profession.  This  freedom  from  constraint  rendered 
her  more  gay  and  unreserved  than  the  respect  due  to  the  all- 
powerful  prime  minister  would  have  permitted  her  to  be,  and 
AI.  de  Kauuitz  found  her  charming.  For  a  whole  hour  he  at- 
tended to  no  one  else.  The  margravine  was  highly  offended 
at  such  a  breach  of  propriety.  She  hated  the  liberty  of  great 
courts,  accustomed  as  she  was  to  the  solemn  formalities  of 
little  ones.  But  she  could  no  longer  act  the  margravine,  as 
she  was  no  longer  one.  She  was  tolerated  and  passably  well 
treated  by  the  empress,  because  she  had  abjured  the  Lutheran 
faith  to  tecome  a  Catholic.  This  act  of  hypocrisy  was  suffi- 
cient to  excuse  every  sort  of  mis-aUiauce,  even  of  crime,  at  the 
court  of  Austria;  and  Maria  Theresa  in  acting  thus  only  fol- 
lowed the  example  which  her  fttther  and  mother  had  given  her, 
of  welcoming  whomsoever  wished  to  escape  from  the  rebuffs 
and  disdain  of  Protestant  Germany,  by  taking  refuge  "sWthin 
the  pale  of  the  Romish  church.  But  princess  and  Catholic 
though  she  was,  the  margravine  was  nothing  at  Vienna,  and 
Jkl.  de  Kaunitz  was  everything. 


CHAPTER  XXYII. 

As  soon  as  Consuelo  had  sung  hor  third  air,  Porpora,  who 
knew  the  usual  custom,  made  her  a  signal,  rollod  up  his  music, 
and  retired  with  her  through  a  little  side  door,  without  incon- 
veniencing by  his  exit  those  noble  persons  Avho  had  been 
pleased  to  open  their  ears  to  her  divine  accents. 

"  All  goes  well,"  said  he  to  her,  rubbing  his  hands  as  soon 
as  they  was  in  the  street,  where  Josej^h  stood  ready  to  escort 
them  with  a  lighted  torch.  "  Kaunitz  is  an  old  fool  who  under- 
stands how  the  land  lies,  and  will  push  you  on." 

"  And  who  is  Kaunitz  ?  I  did  not  see  him,"  said  Consuelo. 

"  You  did  not  see  him,  you  stupid  girl!  lie  talked  with  you 
for  more  than  an  hour." 

"But  it  caunot  be  that  little  gentleman  in  a  rose  and  silver 
vest,  who  retailed  so  much  gossip  to  me  that  I  took  him  for 
an  old  box-opener?" 

"  The  very  same.     AVhat  is  there  surprising  ab<»ut  that  V 

"It  is  very  surprising  to  me,"  repli»Ml  Consuelo,  "and  such 
was  not  tho  idea  1  had  formed  of  a  statesman." 

"That  is  because  you  <lo  not  know  how  kingdoms  are  go- 
verned. If  you  did,  you  wouhl  consider  it  very  surprising  that 
statesmen  should  be  anvthing  else  than  old  gossips.  However 
let  us  keep  silence  on  that  head,  and  play  our  part  in  tho  mas- 
querade of  this  world." 

"Alas:  my  dear  master,"  said  the  young  girl,  who  had 
praduallv  Ix'come  pensive  while  crossing  the  vast  esplana<le  of 
tlie  rampart  in  order  to  reach  the  suburb  in  whieh  their  modest 
dwelling  was  situated,  "I  was  asking  myself  just  now  what 
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our  profession  will  become  in  the  midst  of  such  a  cold  and 
deceitful  world." 

"  And  what  do  you  wish  it  should  become?"  returned  Por- 
pora,  in  his  rough  and  abrupt  manner;  "  it  has  not  to  become 
this  or  that.  Happy  or  unhaj^py,  triumphant  or  despised, 
it  will  ever  remain  the  most  fascinating  as  well  as  the  noblest 
vocation  on  the  earth." 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  Consuelo,  taking  the  maestro's  arm  and 
causing  him  to  moderate  his  rapid  strides,  "  I  understand  that 
the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  our  art  cannot  be  raised  or  lowered 
]>y  the  frivolous  caprice  or  bad  taste  which  governs  the  world. 
But  why  should  we  allow  our  persons  to  be  debased?  Why 
should  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  contempt,  sometimes  even 
to  the  more  humiliating  encouragements,  of  the  profane  ?  If 
art  be  sacred,  are  not  we  also  sacred,  we  who  are  her  priests 
and  her  Lévites  ?  Why  do  we  not  live  retired  in  our  garrets, 
happy  in  feeling  and  comprehending  the  beauty  of  music,  and 
what  business  have  we  in  those  saloons  where  they  whisper 
together  during  our  performance,  applaud  us  absently  and 
unmeaningly,  and  would  blusL  to  retain  us  a  moment,  and 
treat  us  like  fellow-creatures,  after  we  have  done  exhibiting 
like  actors?" 

"  Hal"  growled  Porpora,  stopping  abruptly  and  striking  his 
cane  on  the  pavement,  "  what  foolish  vanities  and  what  false 
ideas  are  coursing  through  your  brain  to-day?  What  are  we,  and 
what  need  we  be  but  actors  ?  They  call  us  so  in  contempt  I  And 
what  matters  it  if  we  be  actors  by  taste,  by  vocation,  or  by  the 
choice  of  Heaven,  as  they  are  great  lords  by  chance,  by  con- 
straint, or  by  the  suffrages  of  fools?  Hal  ha!  actors?  all  cannot 
be  so  who  wish  it.  Lee  them  try  to  be  actors,  and  we  shall  see 
what  a  figure  they  r^iake,  tliose  minions  who  think  themselves  so 
line  !  Let  the  dowager  margravine  of  Bareith  put  on  the  tragic 
mantle,  case  her  huge  mis-shapen  leg  in  the  buskin,  and  make 
three  steps  across  the  stage,  and  we  shall  see  a  strange  prin- 
cess 1  And  what  do  you  think  she  did  at  her  little  court  of 
Erlangcn,  when  she  thought  she  reigned  there?  She  tried  to 
dress  herself  like  a  queen,  and  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  play 
a  part  above  her  powers.  Nature  intended  her  for  a  sutler, 
and  dfîiîtiny,  by  a  strange  mistake,  has  made  her  a  Highness. 
Therefore  she  deserved  a  thousand  hisses  when  slio  prepos- 
terously undertook  the  part.  And  you,  foolish  child  that  you 
are,  God  made  you  a  queen;  he  has  placed  upon  your  brow  a 
dia<lem  of  beauty,  intelligence,  and  power  1  Carry  you  into 
the  midst  of  a  free,  intelligent,  and  sensible  people  (supposing 
that  such  exist)  and  you  would  be  at  once  a  <]ueen,  oecauso 
you  have  only  to  .show  yourself  and  sing,  in  order  to  prove  that 
you  are  queen  by  divine  right.  AV^ell  !  it  is  not  so — the  world  is 
constituted  otherwise.  But  bcîing  as  it  is,  what  do  you  wish 
to  do  with  it?  (Jliance,  caprice,  error,  and  lolly  govern  it. 
What  change  <;an  we  make  in  itî*  Its  rulers  arc  for  tln^  most 
part  counterfeit,  slovenly,  fooli.sli,  and  ignorant.     Thus  are  we 
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placed;  we  must  either  die  or  accommodate  ourselves  to  its 
ways;  and  as  we  cannot  be  nionarchs,  we  are  artists  and  have 
a  kinofdom  of  our  own.  "\Ye  sing  a  heavenly  language  which 
is  forbidden  to  vulgar  mortals,  we  dress  ourselves  as  kings  and 
great  men,  we  ascend  the  stage,  we  seat  ourselves  upon  a 
fictitious  throne,  we  play  a  farce,  wo  are  actors  1  Corpo  Santo! 
The  world  sees  us  but  understands  us  not!  It  does  not  see 
that  we  are  the  true  powers  of  the  earth,  and  that  our  reign  is 
the  only  true  one,  while  their  reign,  their  power,  their  activity, 
their  majesty,  is  a  parody  at  which  the  angels  weep,  and  which 
the  people  hate  and  curse.  And  the  greatest  princes  of  the 
earth  come  to  look  at  us,  and  take  lessons  in  our  school;  and 
admiring  us  in  their  own  hearts  as  models  of  true  greatness, 
they  strive  to  resemble  us  when  they  exhibit  themselves  before 
their  subjects.  Go  to,  the  world  is  turned  topsy-turvy,  and 
they  know  it  well,  they  who  govern  it;  and  although  they  them- 
selves may  not  be  aware  of  ii,  although  they  may  not  confess 
it  openly,  it  is  easy  to  see,  from  the  contempt  they  display  for 
our  persons  and  our  vocation,  that  they  feel  an  instinctive 
jealousy  of  our  real  superiority.  Ohl  it  is  only  when  I  am  at 
the  theatre  that  I  see  clearly  our  true  relations  to  society. 
The  spirit  of  music  unseals  my  eyes,  and  I  see  behind  the  foot- 
lights a  true  court,  real  heroes,  lofty  inspirations;  while  the 
miserable  idiots  who  flaunt  in  the  boxes  upon  velvet  couches 
are  the  real  actors.  In  truth  the  world  is  a  comedy,  and  that 
is 'the  reason  I  said  to  you  just  now,  my  noble  daughter,  to 
play  our  pails  in  it  with  gravity  and  decorum,  although  con- 
scious of  the  hollow  pageant  which  sun'ounds  us  on  every  side 
— Plague  take  the  blockhead:'  cried  the  maestro,  pushing 
Joseph  from  him,  who,  greedy  to  heai*  his  glowing  words,  had 
insensibly  approached  so  as  at  last  even  to  elbow  him;  "ho 
trejwls  on  my  toes,  and  covers  me  with  pitch  from  his  torch. 
AVould  not  you  imagine  that  he  understood  what  we  are  talk- 
ing ab(»ut,  and  wishes  to  honour  us  with  his  approbation  T' 

Cross  over  to  my  right,  Beppo,"  said  the  young  girl,  making 
a  signal  of  intelligence;  "you  annoy  the  maestro  with  your 
awkwardness."  Then  addressing  Porpora:  "All  that  you  have 
said,  my  d(;ar  fiiend,''  resumed  she,  "  though  noble  and  in- 
spiring, is  shadowv  and  unreal;  moreover,  it  does  not  answer 
what  I  have  urged,  for  the  intoxication  of  gratified  pride  can- 
not alior<l  a  balm  to  the  wounded  heart.  Little  matters  it  to  mo 
that  I  am  born  a  queen,  an<l  yet  do  not  reign.  The  more  I  see 
of  the  great,  the  more  does' their  lot  inspire  me  ^vith  e<»in- 
passion — " 

"  Well!  is  m.t  that  what  I  said?" 

"  Yes;  but  that  is  not  what  1  asked  you.  They  arc  greoiiy 
of  show  and  power.  That  is  at  once  their  folly  and  misery. 
But  we,  if  we  be  greater,  and  better,  and  wiser  than  they,  why 
do  we  strive  with  them — pride  .ig.iinst  prido,  royalty  agaiiibt 
royalty  <  If  wtj  possess  more  soli<l  a»! vantages,  if  wo  enjoy 
moro  precious  una  «lesirable  treasures,  what  inoaiis  this  potty 
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struggle  in  which  we  engage  with  them,  and  which,  subjecting 
our  Avorth  and  our  strength  to  the  mercy  of  their  caprices,  re- 
duces us  to  their  own  level?" 

"  The  dignity,  the  holiness  of  art  require  it,"  cried  the 
maestro.  "  They  have  made  the  world  a  battle-ground,  and 
our  life  a  martyrdom.  AVe  must  fight,  we  must  shed  our  blood 
at  every  pore,  to  prove  to  them,  even  when  dying  of  misery, 
even  when  sinking  under  their  hisses  and  contempt,  that  we 
are  as  demigods  compared  with  them — that  we  are  legitimate 
sovereigns,  while  they  are  vile  mortals,  mean  and  shameless 
usurpers  !" 

"Oh:  my  master,"  replied  Consuelo,  shuddering  vrith.  sur- 
prise and  terror;  "how  you  hate  theml  And  yet  you  bend  low 
before  them,  you  flatter  them,  you  speak  them  fair,  and  yon 
take  yom-  leave  by  a  side-door,  after  having  served  up  to  them 
two  or  three  courses  of  your  genius." 

"  Yes,  yes!"  replied  the  maestro,  rubbing  his  hands  with  a 
sardonic  smile;  "I  mock  them,  I  pay  my  court  to  their  dia- 
monds and  their  crosses,  overwhelm  them  with  a  few  airs 
after  my  fashion,  and  turn  my  back  upon  them,  well  pleased 
to  make  my  escape,  and  rid  myself  of  their  foolish  faces." 

"  Then,"  replied  Consuelo,  "  art  is  a  combat?" 

"  It  is  even  so;  honour  to  the  brave  !" 

"  It  is  a  sarcasm  on  fools?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  sarcasm;  honour  to  him  v.'ho  can  make  it  deep 
and  withering  !" 

" It  is  a  perpetual  war — a  war  to  the  knife?" 

"Y''es,  it  is  a  war;  honour  to  the  man  whoso  arm  is  not 
weary,  and  whose  anger  pardons  not!" 

"  And  it  is  nothing  more?" 

"  It  is  nothing  more  in  this  life.  The  glory  and  the  crown  are 
for  another  world!" 

"It  is  nothing  more  in  this  life,  maestro — arc  you  very  sure?" 

"  Have  I  not  told  you?" 

"  In  that  case  it  is  indeed  little,"  replied  Consuelo,  sighing, 
.an<l  raising  her  eyes  to  the  sereno  and  starlit  heavens. 

"Do  you  call  that  little?  Do  you  dare  to  say  so,  you 
weak  and  I'ainting  heart?"  exflaimud  Porpora,  stopping  afresh, 
.lud  angrily  shaking  his  pupil's  arm,  while  the  terrified  Joseph 
let  fall  his  torch. 

"  Yes,  I  repeat  it,  it  is  a  paltry  and  worthless  aim,"  she  replied, 
calmly  and  lirmly  ;  "and  I  told  you  so  once  before  at  Venice, 
on  that  mclaiu  holy  and  fatal  oc^casion  which  has  tinged  my 
whole  after  life  with  its  sombre  hue.  I  have  not  changed  my 
opinion  ;  my  heart  is  not  made  for  sucli  a  struggle,  and  it  can- 
not HUpj)ort  the  double  weight  of  hatred  and  angi-r.  There  is 
not  a  corner  in  my  bosom  where  ran<'our  and  vengeance  can 
find  a  resting-place.  Far  from  me  all  evil  ])assions:  far  from 
me  all  feverish  cxcitenicnt!  If,  as  the  sole  condition  of  my 
])o88essing  gtiuius  a>id  glory,  I  must  yield  up  my  bosom  to  you, 
adieu,  genius  and  glory — lor  ever  adieu  Î     Crown  other  brows 
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with  laui'els,  melt  other  hearts  with  your  wondi-ous  magic,  you 
shall  never  extort  a  sigh  of  regret  from  mel" 

Joseph  expected  to  see  Porpora  burst  into  one  of  those  ter- 
rific yet  ludicrous  fits  of  anger,  which  prolonged  contradiction 
was  apt  to  awaken  in  him,  and  he  had  already  seized  Consuelo's 
arm,  in  order  to  snatch  her  from  the  maestro's  side,  and  protect 
her  from  those  furious  gestures  with  which  he  often  threatened 
her,  but  which  led  to  no  other  result  than  a  smile  or  a  tear. 
And  thus  it  was  on  the  present  occasion;  Porpora  stamped  on 
the  ground,  growled  hoarsely  like  a  caged  lion,  clasped  her  hand, 
and  raised  it  vehemently  towards  heaven.  But  immediately 
afterwards  he  let  his  anns  fall  by  his  side,  uttered  a  deep  sigh, 
and  preserved  an  obstinate  silence  until  they  reached  home.  Con- 
suelo's generous  and  unshaken  mildness,  energy,  and  upright- 
ness, had  inspired  him  with  involuntary  respect.  Possibly  he 
reproached  himself  bitterly  in  secret,  but  if  so,  he  did  not  allow 
it  to  appear  ;  for  he  was  too  old,  too  hardened  and  bitter,  to 
amend.  Nevertheless,  when  Consuelo  approached  to  bid  him 
good  night,  he  looked  at  her  with  a  melancholy  air,  and  said, 
in  a  suixlued  voice: — 

"And  is  it  indeed  so?  You  are  no  longer  an  artist,  be- 
cause the  margravine  is  an  old  coiiuctte,  and  Kaunitz  an  old 
gossip?" 

">so,  my  dear  master,  I  did  not  say  so,''  replied  Consuelo, 
gaily;  "  I  did  not  say  so.  I  can  submit  cheerfully  to  the  folly 
and  impertinence  of  the  world.  I  do  not  require  either  hatred 
or  anger  to  induce  me  to  do  so,  but  only  a  good  conscience  and 
good  humour.  I  am  still  an  artist  and  shall  always  be  an 
artist.  But  I  conceive  a  différent  aim,  I  shadow  out  a  differ- 
ent destinv  for  art,  than  the  rivalries  of  pride,  and  the  ven- 
geance of  humiliation.  1  have  another  spring  of  action  and  it 
will  sustain  me." 

"  What  spring?  what  motive?"  exclaimed  Porpora,  placing 
the  light  which  Joseph  had  brought,  ou  the  table  of  the  ante- 
chamber. 

"  I  would  make  art  loved  and  understood,  without  making 
the  artist  himself  either  feared  or  hated." 

Porpora  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Dreams  of  youth!"  said  he;  "I  had  the  same  dreams 
once  myself." 

"  Well,  if  they  be  dreams,"  replied  Consuelo,  "  the  triumphs 
of  pride  are  dreams  also.  Dreani  for  dream,  1  like  mine  best. 
Then  1  have  another  motive,  my  dear  master — the  desiri'  ol' 
pleasing  and  obeying  you." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it— I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it!"  oxclaimed 
Porpora,  snatching  up  the  light  and  turning  towards  the  door. 
But  ere  ho  had  seized  the  hand  le,  ho  returned  to  (Mnbracc 
Consuelo,  who  awaited  with  smiles  this  reaction  of  feeling. 

From  the  kitchen,  which  adjoined  Consuelo's  chamber,  there 
aR4'ended  a  little  stair  which  led  to  a  sort  of  terrace  some  six 
feet  s<juarG  ou  the  roof.     It  was  hero  that  she  dried  I'orpora's 
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bands  and  ruffles  vhen  she  had  done  them  up;  it  was  here 
that  she  sometimes  climbed  to  have  a  chat  with  Beppo,  when 
the  maestro  retired  to  rest  too  soon,  or  earlier  than  she  felt 
any  inclination  to  sleep.  Unable  to  remain  in  her  own  rooin, 
which  was  too  low  and  narrow  to  admit  a  table,  and  fearing 
to  rouse  her  old  friend  by  occupying  the  antechamber,  she 
mounted  to  the  terrace,  sometimes  to  indulge  in  lonely  reverie 
and  gaze  upon  the  heavens,  sometimes  to  relate  to  her  devoted 
companion  the  little  incidents  of  the  day.  This  evening  they 
had  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  each  other.  Consuelo  wrapped 
herself  in  a  pelisse,  the  hood  of  which  she  pulled  over  her  head 
in  order  to  avoid  taking  cold,  and  hastened  to  rejoin  Beppo, 
who  awaited  her  Avith  impatience.  These  nocturnal  conver- 
sations reminded  her  of  her  meetings  with  Anzoleto  when  both 
were  children,  but  it  was  no  longer  the  full  and  cloudless  moon 
of  Venice  which  looked  down  upon  them  with  her  serene 
smile,  no  longer  its  fantastic  and  picturesque  roofs  which 
called  up  such  a  throng  of  images,  nor  its  nights  glowing  with 
love  and  hope.  It  was  the  cold  and  shadowy  night  of  a  Ger- 
man land,  the  dim  and  va^Dour-sbrouded  moon  of  a  northern 
clime,  and  the  sweet  and  healthful  pleasure  of  friendship  with- 
out the  dangerous  intoxication  of  passion. 

AVhen  Consuelo  had  mentioned  all  that  had  amused,  an- 
noyed, or  interested  her  at  the  margravine's,  it  was  Joseph's 
turn  to  speak. 

"You  have  seen  the  secrets  of  the  court,"  said  he;  "the  en- 
velopes and  armorial  bearings,  as  it  were  ;  but  as  lacqueys  are 
accustomed  to  read  their  master's  letters,  it  is  in  the  ante- 
chamber that  I  have  learned  the  hidden  life  of  the  great.  I 
shall  not  tell  you  half  the  remarks  of  which  the  margravine 
was  the  subject.  Oh  !  if  great  people  only  knew  how  their 
valets  speak  of  them — if  in  these  gorgeous  saloons,  where  they 
parade  themselves  with  so  much  dignity,  they  could  hear  what 
was  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  of  their  manners  and 
characters!  AVhile  Porpora  just  now  on  the  rampart  set 
forth  his  thcoiy  of  strife  and  hatred  against  the  lords  of  the 
earth,  his  was  not  the  true  standard  of  dignity.  ]îis  bitter- 
ness pcj-vcrtcd  his  judgment.  Ah!  you  were  in  the  right  when 
you  said  that  he  I'l^duced  himself  to  their  level,  in  seeking  to 
crush  tiiein  with  his  contempt.  Had  he  hcai-d  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  valets  in  the  autoch amber,  he  would  have  seen  that 
j)ri(le  and  contempt  of  oiliers  are  the  chaivictoristics  of  base 
and  ])crvei-8e  minds.  Thus  l*orpo]-a  ovince<l  grandeur,  origin- 
ality, and  i)ower  of  mind  just  now,  when  ho  struck  the  pave- 
ment with  liis  cane  .and  uttered  as  his  wai'-cry,  '  Courago,  strife, 
bitter  irony,  «jtrj-nal  vcngoance!'  ]jut  your  wisdom  was  love- 
lier than  his  lûwcnv.y,  and  I  was  tho  more  struck  with  it  that 
1  had  just  scf.'u  the  trilte  of  domestics — timid  victims,  demoral- 
ized slaves — who  also  whispered  in  my  eais  Avith  accents  not 
loud  yet  deep,  'Trickeiy!  perfidy!  et<'rnal  vengeance  and  hate, 
towards  our  inasUirs,  whf)  believe  themselves  our  superiors  and 
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vhose  baseness  we  betray!'  I  have  noTer  been  a  lacquey,  Con- 
suelo,  but  since  I  have  become  one,  in  the  same  manner  as  you 
became  a  boy  during  our  journey,  I  have  reflected,  as  you  may 
see,  on  the  duties  of  my  present  situation." 

"  You  have  done  -svell,  Beppo,"  replied  Porporina;  "life  is  a 
great  enigma,  and  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  slightest  fact 
without  commenting  and  reflecting  upon  it.  It  is  always  so 
much  discovered.  But  tell  me,  did  you  learn  anything  from 
the  household  about  this  princess,  the  daughter  of  the  margra- 
vine, who,  of  all  those  starched,  painted,  and  frivolous  puppets, 
seemed  to  me  alone  natural,  amiable,  and  serious?" 

"  Oh  !  yes  ;  not  merely  this  evening,  but  often,  from  Keller, 
who  waits  upon  her  governess,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
facts.  What  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  therefore,  is  not  a  story 
of  the  antechambers,  a  lacqueys  tale;  it  is  a  true  stoiy  of  pub- 
lic notoriety. 

"  The  Princess  of  Culmbach  was  educated  at  Dresden  by  the 
Queen  of  Poland,  her  aunt,  and  it  was  there  that  Porpora 
knew  her,  and  gave  her,  as  well  as  the  Grand  Dauphiness  of 
France,  her  cousin,  some  lessons  in  music.  The  young  Prin- 
cess of  Culmbach  was  as  beautiful  as  she  was  prudent. 
Brought  up  by  a  severe  and  exacting  queen,  far  from  a  de- 
praved mother,  she  seemed  destined  to  be  honoured  and  happy 
through  life.  But  the  Dowager  Margravine,  the  present 
Countess  Hoditz,  would  not  have  it  so.  She  brought  her 
home,  and  kept  her  with  her,  imder  pretence  of  marrying  her, 
now  to  one  of  her  relatives,  also  a  margrave  of  Bareith,  now 
to  another,  also  Prince  of  Culmbach;  for  the  principalitv  of 
Bareith-Cuhnbach  reckons  more  princes  and  margraves  than 
it  has  villages  and  castles  to  belong  to  them.  The  beauty  and 
modesty  f»f  the  princess  aioused  in  her  mother's  breast  a  vio- 
lent feeling  of  jealousv;  she  burned  to  disgrace  her,  and  for 
this  purpose  fabricate<î  the  most  atrocious  slanders  against  her, 
and  by  her  representations  to  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
caused  her  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Plasenbourg, 
where  she  passed  several  years  in  the  most  rigorous  captivity. 
She  would  have  been  there  still,  had  she  not  been  induced  by 
the  promise  of  the  Irlmpress  Amelia's  protection  to  abjure  the 
IjUtneran  faith.  She  yielded,  however,  solely  from  her  ardent 
wish  U)  recover  her  lilx'rty,  and  the  first  use  she  made  of  it  was 
to  return  to  the  religion  of  her  ancestors.  The  young  Mar- 
gravine of  Bareith,  »\  ilhelniina  of  IVussia,  received  her  with 
kindness  in  her  little  court.  She  was  beloved  and  res}x»ct«.'d 
there  for  her  virtues,  her  mildness,  and  the  correctness  of  her 
demeanour.  If  broken-hearted,  she  is  still  an  admirable  crea- 
ture, and  although  she  is  not  in  favour  at  the  court  of  N'ienna, 
on  account  of  her  Lutheranism,  no  one  ventures  to  insult  her; 
no  one,  not  even  the  lacqueys,  dares  to  utter  the  least  slander 
against  her.  She  is  here  on  some  business  at  present,  but  she 
usually  resides  at  Bareith." 

"  That  is  the  reason,"  repli«'<l  ('onsuelo,  "  why  she  spoke  so 
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much  of  that  country,  and  wished  me  to  go  there.  Oh  !  what 
a  history,  Joseph,  and  what  a  woman  that  Countess  Hoditz 
is!  Never — no,  never  shall  Porpora  drag  me  to  her  house 
again — never  shall  I  sing  for  her  more!" 

"Nevertheless,  you  would  meet  there  the  best  and  most  esti- 
mable women  at  court.  Such,  they  say,  is  the  world.  Rank 
and  wealth  cloak  every  vice;  and  provided  you  go  to  chm-ch, 
everything  else  is  tolerated." 

"  This  court  of  Vienna  would  seem  somewhat  hypocritical," 
said  Consuelo. 

"  I  fear,  between  ourselves,"  replied  Joseph,  lowering  his 
voice,  "  that  the  great  Maria-Theresa  is  somewhat  of  a  hypo- 
crite herself." 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

A  TEW  days  afterwards,  Porpora  having  busied  himself  and 
intrigued  in  the  affair  in  his  own  way — that  is  to  say,  in  threa- 
tening, scolding,  and  railing  right"  and  left — Consuelo  w^as 
introduced  to  the  imperial  chapel  by  Renter  (Haydn's  old 
enemy),  and  sang  before  Maria-Theresa  the  part  of  Judith  in 
the  Oratorio,  Bertulia  Liberata,  a  poem  of  Metastasio's,  set 
to  music  by  the  aforesaid  Reuter.  Consuelo  was  magnifi- 
cent, and  Maria-Theresa  deigned  to  be  pleased.  When  the 
sacred  concert  was  over,  Consuelo  was  invited,  with  the  other 
singers  (Caffariello  among  the  number),  to  partake  of  a  colla- 
tion in  the  palace,  at  which  Reuter  was  to  preside.  Hardly 
had  she  taken  her  seat  between  Reuter  and  Porpora,  than  a 
murmur,  at  once  hurried  and  reverential,  from  an  adjoining 
gallery,  caused  all  the  guests  to  start  except  Consuelo  and 
Caffariello,  who  were  busied  in  discussing  a  chorus,  which  the 
one  would  have  in  quick,  the  other  in  slow  time.  "  There  is 
no  one  Avho  can  settle  the  question  but  the  maestro  him- 
self," said  Consuelo,  turning  towards  Reuter;  but  she  no  longer 
found  Router  on  her  right  side  nor  Porpora  on  her  left — all 
the  company  had  risen  from  table,  and  had  ranged  themselves 
in  a  row  with  an  air  of  deep  respect.  It  was  then  that  Con- 
suelo found  herself  standing  face  to  face  with  a  woman  of  about 
thirty  years  of  ago,  beaming  with  health  and  energy,  dressed 
in  bhick  (the  usual  costume  for  chapel),  and  followed  by  seven 
children,  one  of  Avhom  she  held  by  the  hand.  This  was  the 
heir  aj>i)arent,  the  young  Cajsar  Joseph  II.;  and  this  handsome 
woman,  so  gracious  and  allablc,  was  no  other  than  Maria- 
Theresa,  the  empress  (jueeu. 

"  J^cco  La  Guidittaf  inquired  the  empress,  turning  to 
Reuter.  "I  am  highly  ])I(!ased  with  you,  my  child,"  added 
she,  surveying  Consuelo  IVom  head  to  foot;  "  you  have  allorded 
me  real  pleasure,  and  ncvw  have  I  felt  so  deeply  the  sublime 
verses  of  our  admirable  poet  as  when  utt(!red  by  your  harmo- 
nious voice.  Vou  j)ronounce  jx^rfoctly,  a  thinjj  to  which  I 
attach  great  importance.    AVhat  ago  may  you  uc,  madeuioi- 
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selle  ?  You  are  a  Venetian,  I  believe — a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Porpora,  whom  I  am  pleased  to  see  present?  You  ^\'ish  to  enter 
the  court  theatre?  You  are  formed  to  shine  there;  and  Herr 
Kaunitz  takes  an  interest  in  your  ^velfare." 

Having  thus  inten'ogated  Consuelo  without  waiting  for 
her  replies,  Maria  Theresa,  looking  alternately  at  Metastasio 
and  Kaunitz,  who  accompanied  her,  beckoned  to  one  of  her 
chamberlains,  who  presented  the  songstress  with  a  rich  brace- 
let. Before  the  latter  had  time  to  utter  her  thanks,  the 
empress  had  already  left  the  saloon,  and  the  splendour  of  roy- 
alty had  vanished  from  her  sight.  The  empress  retired  slowly, 
followed  by  her  train  of  princesses  and  archduchesses,  address- 
ing a  kind  word  to  each  of  the  musicians  as  she  passed  them, 
and  leaving  behin(fher  as  it  were  a  luminous  track,  which 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  with  her  glorj'  and  her  power. 
Caffariello  was  the  only  one  who  pretended  to  preserve  his 
equanimity.  He  resumed  the  discussion  just  at  the  point  where 
he  had  left  off,  and  Consuelo,  thrusting  the  bracelet  in  her 
pocket  without  so  much  as  looking  at  it,  met  him  with  the 
same  objections,  to  the  astonishment  and  scandal  of  the  other 
musicians,  who,  bewildered  by  the  fascination  of  the  imperial 
presence,  could  think  of  nothing  else  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
\Ve  need  hardly  add  that  I'orpora,  both  from  habit  and  from 
principle,  was  an  exception  U>  this  general  prostration.  He 
knew  how  to  conduct  himself  respectfully  towards  the  sove- 
reign, but  in  his  heart  ho  hated  and  despised  slaves.  Reuter, 
now  appealed  to  by  Caffariello  on  the  subject  of  the  debated 
chorus,  screwed  up  his  lips  in  a  hypocritical  style,  and  it  was 
only  on  being  repeatedly  questioned  by  Caffariello  that  he  at 
last  replied,  ^^'ith  marked  coldness — 

"  I  confess,  sir,  that  I  did  not  follow  your  conversation. 
AVhen  IMaria  Theresa  is  present  I  forget  the  whole  world;  and 
even  long  after  shf  has  disappeared  1  remain  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  emotion  wliich  does  not  suffer  me  to  think  of  myself.'' 

"  Mademoiselle  does  not  appear  at  all  dazzled  by  the  honour 
she  has  i)rocured  us,"  said  Holzbaiier,  who  was  present,  and 
whose  veneration  for  royalty  evinced  more  acuteuess  and  re- 
serve than  that  of  Reuter.  "  It  would  seem  an  every  day 
matter  with  you,  signora,  to  converse  with  crowned  heads;  one 
would  think  you  ha<l  done  nothing  else  all  your  life." 

"  1  never  si)oke  to  a  crowned  head  in  my  life,"  replied  Con- 
suelo, <|uietly,  and  without  seeming  to  ]terceive  the  ill-naturo 
of  Holzbau<>r's  insinuations,  "and  her  majesty  did  not  procure 
mo  this  felicity,  for  her  mode  ()f  questioning  denied  me  the 
honour  as  well  as  tiie  trouble  of  replying." 

"  You  wouM  perhaps  have  wished  to  chat  a  little  with  tho 
empress,"  said  1  orjiora,  in  a  reproving  tone. 

No  indeed,"  replied  Consuelo,  "  1  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing." 

"  Mademoiselle  is  more  careless  than  ambitious,"  observed 
Router,  with  cold  disdain. 
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"Master  Reuter,"  said  Consuelo,  with  frank  confidence,  "are 
you  dissatisfied  witli  the  manner  in  which  I  rendered  your 
music?" 

Reuter  confessed  that  no  person  had  ever  sung  it  better, 
even  under  the  reign  of  the  august  and  ever-to-be-lamented 
Charles  VI. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Consuelo,  "  do  not  reproach  me  with 
indifference.  I  am  ambitious  to  satisfy  my  masters,  to  perform 
my  part  well:  what  other  ambition  could  I  have?  what  other 
would  not  be  absurd  and  ridiculous  for  me  to  entertain?" 

"  Oh!  you  are  too  modest,  mademoiselle,"  said  Holzbaiier; 
"  there  is  no  ambition  too  lofty  for  talents  such  as  yours." 

"I  accept  that  as  a  polite  compliment,"  replied  Consuelo; 
"but  I  shall  not  believe  I  have  satisfied  you  till  the  day  when 
you  invite  me  to  sing  in. the  Com't  Theatre." 

Holzbaiier,  caught  in  his  own  trap,  pretended  to  cough,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  replying,  and  got  out  of  the 
scrape  by  a  courteous  and  respectful  bow;  then  bringing  back 
the  conversation  to  the  point  at  which  it  had  commenced — 

"  Your  calmness  and  disinterestedness,"  said  he,  "  are  truly 
unexampled;  you  do  not  seem  even  to  have  examined  her  ma- 
jesty's beautiful  present." 

"Ah!  it  is  true,"  said  Consuelo,  drawing  it  from  her  pocket, 
and  handing  it  round  for  the  inspection  of  her  neighbours,  who 
were  eager  to  estimate  its  value. 

"  It  will  serve  to  buy  wood  for  my  dear  master's  stove," 
thought  Consuelo,  "  if  i  have  no  engagement  this  winter.  A 
little  additional  comfort  in  lodging  will  stand  us  in  better  stead 
than  toys  and  trinkets." 

"  What  a  celestial  beauty  is  her  majesty!"  said  Reuter,  with 
a  touching  sigh,  as  he  glanced  a  hard  and  sidelong  look  at 
Consuelo. 

"  Yes,  she  seems  very  beautiful,"  replied  Consuelo,  not  un- 
derstanding and  not  heeding  Porpora's  nudges  with  his  elbow. 

"  Seems'f  replied  Reuter;  "you  are  hard  to  please!" 

"  I  scarcely  saw  her,  she  passed  so  rapidly." 

"  But  then  her  dazzling  intellect — the  genius  which  is  re- 
vealed at  every  word  she  utters!" 

"  I  had  scarcely  time  to  hear  her,  she  spoke  so  little  " 

"  You  must  be  made  of  brass  or  adamant,  mademoiselle;  I 
do  not  know  what  would  touch  your  feelings!" 

"  I  felt  deeply  touched  when  singing  your  Judith,"  replied 
(Jonsuelo,  who  could  give  a  tolerably  cutting  retort  when  oc- 
casion r(,(]uii('d  it,  and  who  b(;gan  to  comprelu'ud  the  unfriendly 
feelings  ottli(!  Vicnncsi!  coni])osej'S  towards  her. 

"  Tins  girl  lias  wit  and  H{)irit,  with  all  her  simplicity,"  whis- 
pered Holzbaiier  to  Alaster  Jieuter. 

"  Yes,  she  is  of  roir)ora's  school,"  replied  the  other;  "nothing 
but  disdain  and  niocKery." 

"  If  we  do  not  take  care,  tho  old  recitativ(^8  and  such  anti- 
(j^uated  stuU"  will  flood  us  worse  than  ever,"  replied  Holzbaiier; 
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'■  but  do  not  fear,  I  know  how  to  prevent  this  minion  of  Por- 
pora's  from  ever  raising  her  voice  in  my  theatre." 

When  they  rose  from  table,  Caffariello  whispered  in  Con- 
suelo's  ear — 

"Look  you,  my  child;  these  fellows  are  all  a  set  of  paltry 
scoundrels.  You  will  have  great  difliculty  in  making  your  way 
here.  They  are  all  against  you.  They  would  oppose  me  too 
if  they  dared." 

"And  what  have  we  done  to  annoy  them  ?"  said  the  astonished 
Consuelo. 

"  "We  were  both  educated  by  the  greatest  professor  of  sing- 
ing on  earth.  They  and  their  creatures  are  our  natural  ene- 
mies. They  will  prejudice  Maria  Theresa  against  you,  and  all 
you  have  said  here  will  be  repeated  with  malicious  commen- 
taries and  additions.  They  will  tell  her  that  you  did  not  think 
her  beautiful,  and  that  you  despised  her  gift  as  mean  and  un- 
worthy of  you.  I  know  their  ti'icks.  Take  courage  neverthe- 
less— the  opinion  of  Caffariello  as  regards  music  is  well  worth 
that  ot  Maria  Theresa." 

"  Between  the  ill-nature  of  the  one  party  and  the  folly  of  the 
others,  1  am  fairly  meshed,"  thought  Consuelo  to  herself.  "  O  ! 
Porpora:"  exclaimed  she  in  her  heart,  "  I  will  do  all  that  I  can 
to  return  to  the  stage;  but,  O  Albert!  Heaven  grant  that  I  may 
be  unsuccessful  in  my  attempts'." 

The  following  day  Master  Porpora,  ha%-ing  business  in  the 
city  which  would  occupy  him  during  the  whole  day,  and  find- 
ing Consuelo  rather  pale,  requested  her  to  take  a  walk  out- 
side the  town  to  the  Spinneria  am  Kreutz  vnXh.  Keller's  wife 
who  had  offered  to  accompany  her  whenever  she  wished.  As 
soon  as  the  maestro  had  gone  out — 

"Bepp<j,"  said  the  young  girl,  "go  quickly  and  hire  a  car- 
riage, and  we  will  both  take  a  drive  to  see  Angela  and  thank 
the  canon.  We  promised  to  do  so  earlier,  but  my  cold  must 
be  our  excuse." 

"  An<l  in  what  dress  will  you  present  yourself  to  the  worthy 
man?"  said  Jjippo. 

"In  the  one  1  hnve  on,"  replied  she.  "The  canon  must 
know  and  receive  me  under  my  real  character." 

"The  excellent  canon!  I  ^lall  sincerely  rejoice  to  see  him 
again." 

"And  I  too." 

"  The  poor  c^non!  it  vexes  me  to  thnik " 

"  What?" 

"  That  his  head  will  be  cumplctely  turned." 

"  And  why  so?  Am  I  a  goddess?  I  did  not  flatter  myself 
so  far." 

"  Consuelo,  remember  he  was  almost  crazy  when  we  left  him!'* 

"And  I  tell  you  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  him  to  know 
that  I  am  a  W(»mau,  and  to  see  me  as  I  really  am,  to  recover 
all  his  »«'lf-uos»(îssiou,  an<l  again  become  what  Uod  made  him — 
a  reasonable  man." 
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"  It  is  true  that  the  dress  does  something.  Therefore,  when 
I  saw  you  again  transformed  into  a  young  lady,  after  having 
been  accustomed  for  a  fortnight  to  treat  you  as  a  boy,  I  ex- 
perienced a  vague  sense  of  terror  and  constraint  for  which  I 
cannot  account;  and  it  is  certain  that  during  our  journey  if 
you  had  permitted  me  to  fall  in  lovo  with  you — but  I  am  talk- 
ing nonsense." 

"  Certainly,  Joseph,  it  is  nonsense,  and  besides,  you  lose  time 
whilst  you  are  chatting.  It  is  ten  leagues  to  the  priory  and 
back.  It  is  now  eight  o'clock,  and  we  must  be  back  here  again 
by  seven  in  the  evening,  in  tim^e  fot  the  maestro's  supper." 

Three  hours  afterwards  Beppo  and  his  companion  alighted 
at  the  gate  of  the  priory.  The  day  was  lovely,  and  the  canon 
was  contemplating  his  flowers  with  a  melancnoly  air.  When 
he  saw  Joseph,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  and  advanced  hastily 
to  meet  him,  but  he  remained  speechless  on  recognising  his  dear 
Bertoni  in  a  woman's  dress.  "  Bertonil  my  well-beloved  child  1" 
cried  the  simple  and  venerable  old  man,  "  what  means  this  mas- 
querade, and  why  do  you  appear  disguised  in  this  manner? 
We  are  not  now  in  the  carnival." 

"  My  respected  and  revered  friend,"  replied  Consuelo,  kiss- 
ing his  hand,  "  you  must  forgive  me  for  having  deceived  you. 
I  never  was  a  boy;  Bertoni  never  existed,  and  when  I  had  the 
happiness  of  becoming  acquainted  with  you,  I  was  really  dis- 
guised." 

"  We  thought,"  said  Joseph,  who  feared  to  behold  the  canon's 
consternation  change  to  dissatisfaction,  "that  your  reverence 
was  not  the  dupe  of  our  innocent  artifice.  That  disguise  was 
not  assumed  to  deceive  you;  it  was  a  necessity  imposed  upon 
us  l)y  circumstances,  and  we  have  always  thought  that  your 
reverence  had  the  generosity  and  the  delicacy  to  overlook  it." 

"  You  thought  so?"  resumed  the  canon,  astonished  and  ter- 
rified; "and  you,  Bertoni — I  should  say,  mademoiselle— did 
you  think  so  too?" 

"  No,  reverend  sir,"  replied  Consuelo,  "  I  did  not  think  so 
for  an  instant.  I  saw  plainly  that  your  reverence  had  not  the 
least  suspicion  of  the  truth." 

"And  you  only  did  me  justice,"  said  the  canon,  in  a  tone  of 
severity  tempered  with  i-egret,  "i  cannot  tamper  with  my  good 
faith,  and  if  I  had  guessed  your  sex,  I  should n(!ver  have  thought 
of  insisting,  as  I  did,  on  your  remaining  Avith  mo.  Thei'o  has 
indeed  been  circulated  in  the  neighbouring  village  and  even 
among  my  own  Hock,  a  vague  report,  a  8usi)icion  which  made 
me  smile,  so  <let(.'rmincd  was  I  to  deceive  myself  respecting 
yf)U.  It  was  said  that  one  of  th(î  two  little  musicians  who  sang 
tlu!  mass  on  the  day  of  ourj)atron  saint's  fôt(\  was  a  woman  in 
disguise.  And  then  it  was  assorted  that  this  report  was  only 
a  malifious  lalsehood  ciiTulatrd  by  the  shctemakcr  («ottlieb  to 
annoy  and  vex  the  curate  1  myscîlf  contradii-tcMl  it  stoutly. 
You  see  that  I  was  {•omplct(^ly  your  dupt',  and  that  no  ouo 
fould  bo  more  siuccrely  mistaken." 
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"  There  has  beeu  a  great  mistake,  sir,"  replied  Consnelo 
with  modest  dignity;  "but  there  has  been  nç  dupe.  1  do  not 
think  I  departed  for  a  single  instant  from  the  respect  due  to 
you,  nor  from  the  proprieties  which  sinceriry  and  self  respect 
impose.  I  was  overtaken  by  night  on  the  road,  without  shel- 
ter, overcome  bv  thirst  and  fatigue,  after  a  long  journey  on 
foot.  You  would  not  have  refused  hospitality  to  a  beggar- 
woman  under  such  circumstances.  You  granted  it  to  me  fi-om 
your  love  of  music,  and  I  paid  my  scot  in  kind.  If  I  did  not 
depart  the  next  day,  in  spite  of  your  persuasions,' it  was  owing 
to  unforeseen  circumstances  which  imperatively  demanded  of 
me  a  paramount  duty.  My  enemy,  my  rival,  my  persecutoi', 
fell  as  it  were  from  the  clouds  at  your  gate,  and,  deprived  of 
the  care  and  assistance  of  others,  had  a  right  to  my  assistance 
and  my  care.  Your  reverence  must  well  remember  the  rest;  you 
know  that  if  I  took  advantage  of  your  benevolence,  it  was  not 
on  my  own  account.  You  know  also  that  I  departed  as  soon 
as  my  duty  was  accomplished,  and  if  I  return  to-day  to  thank 
you  in  person  for  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me,  the  reason 
is,  that  sincerity  and  goo^^l  faith  made  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
be  myself  the  means  of  undeceiving  you  and  giving  you  the 
explanations  which  were  necessary  to  your  dignity  as  well  as 
my  own." 

"  In  all  this,"  said  the  canon,  half  convinced,  "  there  is  some- 
thing very  mysterious  and  extraordinary.  You  say  that  the 
unfortunate  woman,  whose  child  I  have  adopted,  was  your 
enemy,  your  rival.  AVho  are  you  then  yourself,  Bertoni? — 
Forgive  me  if  that  name  continually  recurs  to  my  lips,  and  tell 
me  how  I  must  call  you  from  henceforth." 

"I  am  called  the  Porporinn,"  replied  Consuelo;  *' I  am  the 
pupil  of  Porpora;  I  am  a  singor.     I  belong  to  the  stage." 

"Ah:  yes;"  said  the  canon  with  a  deep  sigh.  "I  ought  to 
have  guessed  so  from  the  manner  in  which  you  performed  your 
part;  and  as  to  your  prodigious  talent  for  music,  I  am  no  longer 
astf>nished  at  it;  you  have  been  educated  in  a  good  school. 
May  I  ask  if  my  friend  Beppo  is  your  brother  or — your  hus- 
ban 
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"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Ho  is  my  brother  by  aflec- 
tion.  No  closer  tie  binds  us,  reverend  sir;  and  if  my  soul  had 
not  felt  itself  as  chaste  as  your  own,  I  should  not  have  stained 
by  my  presence^  th<^  sanctity  of  your  dwelling." 

Consuelo's  manner  was  m  truth  irresistible,  and  the  canon 
yielded  to  its  ])o\vfM-,  as  pure  and  upright  minds  always  d«>  to 
the  words  of  sincority.  Ho  felt  as  if  an  enormous  weight  had 
been  taken  from  his  breast,  and,  while  walking  slowly  betwotm 
histwoyoungprotegés,  he  questioned  Consuelo  with  a  roturnini? 
gcntb^K^ss  and  allectionato  sympathy  against  which  he  hau 
gra<hially  ceased  to  struggle.  She  relat«'d  to  him  rapidly,  and 
M-ithout  mentioning  any  names,  the  jtrincipal  occurrences  of 
her  life:  her  lu-trotluil  at  the  dt-ath-bod  of  her  mother  to  Anzo- 
loto,  the  latter's  iuiidelity,  the  hatred  of  Corilla,  Zustiiiiani's 
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outrageous  designs,  Porpora's  advice,  her  departure  from 
Venice,  the  attachment  which  Albert  had  conceived  for  her, 
the  offers  of  the  Rudolstadt  family,  her  own  hesitations  and 
scruples,  her  flight  from  the  Castle  of  the  Giants,  her  meeting 
with  Joseph  Haydn,  her  journey,  her  terror  and  compassion 
at  Gorilla's  bed  of  suffering,  her  gratitude  for  the  protection 
granted  by  the  canon  to  Anzoleto's  child,  and  lastly  her  arri- 
val at  Vienna,  and  even  her  interview  v^-ith  Maria  Theresa 
the  day  before.  Joseph  had  not  until  then  known  all  Con- 
suelo's  history;  she  had  never  spoken  to  hira  of  Anzoleto,  and 
the  few  words  she  had  just  said  of  her  past  affection  for  that 
wretched  man  did  not  strike  him  forcibly  ;  but  her  generosity 
towards  Gorilla,  and  her  solicitude  for  the  child,  made  such  a 
deep  impression  on  him,  that  he  turned  away  to  hide  his  tears. 
The  canon  did  not  attempt  to  restrain  his.  Gonsuelo's  narra- 
tive, concise,  energetic,  and  sincere,  produced  the  same  effect 
upon  him  as  if  he  had  read  a  stirring  romance  ;  but  this  was 
a  style  of  reading  which  the  canon  had  never  ventured  on,  and 
this  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  been  thus  initiated 
into  the  feelings  and  emotions  of  others,  as  evinced  in  their 
lives  and  actions.  He  seated  himself  upon  a  bench  in  order  to 
listen  better  ;  and  when  the  young  girl  had  finished  all,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  If  all  you  have  said  is  true,  as  1  believe  and  feel  in 
my  heart  it  is,  you  are  truly  a  sweet  and  angelic  creature! 
You  are  saint  Cecilia  come  once  more  to  visit  the  earth!  I 
confess  to  you  frankly,"  added  he,  after  an  instant  of  silence 
and  reflection,  "that  I  never  had  any  prejudice  against  the 
stage,  and  you  prove  to  me  that  one's  salvation  can  be  secm-ed 
there  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Certainly  if  you  continue  to  be  as 
pure  and  generous  as  you  have  been  hitherto,  you  will  have 
deserved  your  reward  in  Heaven,  my  dear  Bertoni! — I  speak 
with  perfect  sincerity,  my  dear  Porporina!" 

"And  now,  sir,"  said  Consuclo,  rising,  "give  me  some  news 
of  Angela  before  I  take  leave  of  your  reverence." 

"  Angela  is  very  well,  and  thrives  wonderfully,"  replied  the 
canon.  "  My  gardener's  wife  takes  the  greatest  care  of  her, 
and  I  see  her  constantly,  as  the  good  woman  carries  her  about 
in  my  garden.  A  flower  herself,  she  will  shoot  up  in  the  midst 
of  flowers,  under  my  eye,  and  when  the  time  to  make  her  a 
Christian  shall  have  come,  I  will  not  spare  either  time  or  pains 
on  her  education.  Trust  me  for  that  care,  my  childi-en.  AVliat 
I  have  promis(ïd  in  the  face  of  Heaven  I  Avill  religiously  per- 
form. It  seems  as  if  her  mother  did  not  intend  to  dispute  this 
care  with  me,  for  though  sho  is  at  Vienna,  she  has  not  onco 
sent  to  ask  tilling»  of  her  daughter." 

"  She  may  have  d<>ii<'  so  itidiroctly,  and  without  your  know- 
ledge," replied  Consuelo;  "1  do  not  boli(>ve  that  a  mother  can 
be  so  compl(^t(Uy  indiflereiit  about  hov  oirsi)ring.  ]5ut  Gorilla 
is  soliciting  an  engagement  at  the  rourt  theatre.  »She  knows 
that  her  majesty  is  very  severe,  and  (hxis  not  grant  her  pro- 
tection to  persons  of  a  blemisiicd  reputation.     She  has  an 
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interest  in  concealing  her  fiiuits,  at  least  until  her  engagement 
is  signed.     Let  us  keep  her  secret,  therefore." 

"  And  yet  she  is  opposing  voul''  cried  Joseph;  "  and  they  say 
that  she  will  succeed  by  her  intrigues — that  she  hafe  already 
spread  unfounded  and  scandalous  reports  concerning  you  in 
the  city.  The  matter  -was  spoken  of  at  the  embassy;  so  Keller 
told  mê.  Your  friends  were  indignant  at  it,  but  they  feared 
lest  she  should  persuade  Herr  Kaunitz,  -who  willingly  listens 
to  such  stories,  and  who  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  Coiilla's 
beauty." 

"Did  she  act  so?"  said  Consuelo,  reddening  with  indig- 
nation. Then  she  added  calmly:  "To  be  sure,  I  might  have 
expected  it." 

But  there  needs  only  one  word  to  coimteract  her  calumnies," 
returned  Joseph,  "  anà  that  word  I  will  sav  mvself  !  1  will 
say  that " 

"You  will  say  nothing,  Beppo;  it  would  bo  mean  and  cruel. 
You  -will  not  speak  it  either.  Reverend  Sir,  and  if  I  nourished 
a  desire  to  say  it,  you  would  prevent  me,  would  you  not';" 

"Upright  and  pious  girl  I"  cried  the  canon.  "But  reflect 
that  this  secret  cannot  be  one  long.  There  are  servants  and 
country  people  enough,  who  have  known  and  can  report  the 
fact,  to  inform  the  world  of  the  real  state  of  the  case." 

"Before  tlvat  time  Gorilla  or  myself  will  be  engaged,  I 
should  not  wish  to  succeed  in  the  contest  by  an  act  of  venge- 
ance. Until  then,  Beppo,  keep  silence,  or  1  withdraw  from 
you  my  esteem  and  my  friendship.  And  now,  sir,  farewell. 
Tell  me  that  you  forgive  me,  grant  me  once  more  the  pleasure 
of  pressing  that  kind  and  fatherly  hand,  and  allow  me  to  de- 
part before  your  people  have  seen  me  in  this  dress." 

"My  people  may  saj'  what  they  please,  and  my  benefice 
may  resort  to  my  successor,  if  so  it  please  Heaven  Î  I  have 
just  received  an  inheritance  whir  h  gives  me  courage  to  brave 
th*;  thunders  of  the  Onlituiri/.  So,  do  not  take  me  for  a  saint, 
my  children;  I  am  tired  of  constantly  ol>eying  and  living  under 
restraint;  I  wish  to  live  honestlv,  and  without  childish  and 
unmanly  terrors.  Since  I  am  no  longer  under  Bridget's  sway, 
and  especially  since  I  see  myself  the  possessor  of  an  independent 
fortune,  I  feel  as  brave  as  a  lion.  So  now  then  come  and 
bniakfast  ^v'itll  me;  we  will  baptize  Angela  afterwards,  and 
then  have  some  music  until  dinner." 

He  led  the  way  t*)  the  priory,  "Here,  Andrew!  Joseph:" 
cried  he  to  his  servants  on  entering;  "come  and  see  the  Sig- 
nor  Bertoni  metamorphosed  into  a  lady.  You  did  not  e.Tj>ect 
that?  well,  nor  I  either:  But  make  haste  U*  recover  trora 
your  surprise,  and  prepare  breakfast  fiuiekly." 

The  repast  was  exquisite,  and  our  yoiuig  people  saw  that  if 
«»rious  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  eanon's  mind,  they  had 
not  oiKTate<l  against  his  habits  of  «jood  ehet-r.  After  breakfast 
I  he  eiilM  was  carried  to  the  chapelt'f  the  priory.  The  canon 
put  off  hi»  quilted  dressing-gown,  arraycnl  himsi'lf  in  cassock 
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and  surplice,  and  performed  the  ceremony.  Joseph  and  Con- 
suelo  assumed  the  oifice  of  godfather  and  godmother,  and 
the  name  of  Angela  was  finally  bestowed  on  the  little  girl. 
The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  consecrated  to  music,  and  then  -j 
folloAved  the  leave-takings.  The  canon  regretted  that  he  | 
could  not  detain  his  friends  for  dinner,  but  he  yielded  to  their 
reasons,  and  consoled  himself  with  the  idea  of  seeing  them 
again  at  Vienna,  whither  he  intended  to  proceed  in  a  short 
time  to  spend  a  part  of  the  winter.  While  their  carriage  was 
getting  ready,  he  conducted  them  to  his  green-house,  that  they 
might  admire  several  new  plants  with  which  he  had  enriched 
his  collection.  It  was  already  tAvilight,  but  the  canon,  whose 
sense  of  smell  was  exquisite,  had  no  sooner  taken  a  few  steps 
under  the  glass  roof  of  his  transparent  palace  than  he  cried 
out:  "I  perceive  an  extraordinary  perfume  here!  Can  the 
aldieul  vanilla  have  flowered?  But  no,  that  is  not  the  odour 
of  my  glaïeul.  The  strelitza  is  not  fragrant — the  cyclamens 
have  a  less  pure  and  less  penetrating  aroma.  "What  can  have 
happened  here?  If  my  volkamerla,  alas!  were  not  dead,  I 
should  think  it  was  its  fragrance  that  I  inhaled  !  My  poor 
plant!     But  I  will  not  think  of  it  again." 

But  suddenly  the  canon  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  and  ad- 
miration on  beholding  in  a  box,  before  him,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent volkameria  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life,  all  covered  with 
its  clusters  of  small  white  roses  tinged  with  rose  colour,  the 
sweet  perfume  of  which  filled  the  green-house  and  overjDOwered 
all  the  vulgar  scents  around.  "  Is  this  a  miracle?  From  what 
celestial  garden  has  this  lovely  flower  descended?"  cried  he,  in 
a  fit  of  poetic  rapture. 

"  Wc  brought  it  in  our  carriage  with  the  utmost  care,"  replied 
Consuelo;  "and  allow  us  to  offer  it  to  you  as  some  reparation 
for  a  most  unfriendly  v.-ish  respecting  its  predecessor,  which 
fell  from  my  lips  on  a  certain  occasion,  and  which  I  shall 
repent  all  my  life." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  daughter!  what  a  gift,  and  with  what  delicacy 
is  it  offered!"  said  the  canon,  much  affected.  "  0  my  dear 
volkameria  !  like  all  my  especial  favourites  you  shall  havo  a 
particular  name,  and  I  shall  call  you  Bortoui,  in  memory  of 
one  who  is  no  longer  in  being,  and  whom  I  loved  Avith  all  the 
affection  of  a  father." 

"  My  dearest  father,"  said  Consuelo,  clasping  his  hand,  "  you 
must  learn  to  love  your  daughtei's  as  well  as  your  sons.  Angela 
is  not  a  boy " 

"  And  l*oq)()rina  is  my  daughter  also!"  said  the  canon; 
"  yes,  my  daughter;  yes,  yes,  my  d(!ar  daughter!"  repeated  ho, 
looking  alternately  at  Consuelo  and  the  Volkameria-Bertoni, 
with  eyes  swimming  in  tears. 

]jy  six  o'clock,  .loscjth  and  Consuelo  were  once  more  in  their 
lodging.  Tiie  carriage  had  di'ojjix'd  tlicMii  at  the  entrance  of 
tlu!  suburb,  and  nothing  betray»  d  th<'ir  iiniocent  escapade. 
Purpora,  however,  was  a  Uttlo  astonished  that  Consuelo  had 
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not  a  better  appetite  after  her  walk  in  the  lovely  meadows  which 
surrounded  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The  canon's  breakfast 
had  probably  made  Consuelo  rather  dainty  that  day.  But  the 
free  air  and  exercise  procured  her  an  excellent  sleep,  and  on 
tlie  morrow  she  felt  herself  in  better  voice  and  spii'its  than  she 
had  been  since  her  arrival  at  Vienna. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

In  the  uncertainty  under  which  she  labouro-d  respecting  her 
future  fate,  Consuelo,  hoping  perhaps  by  such  a  step  to  find 
some  comfort  or  assistance,  at  last  decided  to  write  to  Count 
Christian  of  Rudolstadt,  and  inform  him  of  her  position  with 
respect  to  Porpura,  of  the  efibrts  which  the  latter  was  making 
to  bring  her  again  upon  the  stage,  and  of  the  hope  she  cherished 
of  seeing  them  fail.  She  spoke  to  him  with  perfect  sincerity, 
exp:itiated  upon  the  gratitude,  devotedness,  and  submission 
which  she  owed  to  her  old  master,  and,  contiding  to  him  the 
fears  she  entertained  respecting  Albert,  requested  him  to  dic- 
tate to  her  immediately  the  letter  she  ought  to  write  to  the 
latter,  in  order  to  calm  his  mind  and  inspire  him  Avith  confi- 
dence towards  her.  She  concluded  with  these  words:  "Ire- 
quested  time  from  your  lordship  to  examine  my  heart  and  to 
decide.  I  am  resolved  to  keep  my  word,  and  I  can  safely  aihrm 
that  I  feel  sufficient  strength  in  myself  to  close  my  heart  and 
mind  to  all  coullicting  fancies,  as  well  as  to  all  new  atiections. 
And  yet,  if  I  once  more  return  to  the  stage,  I  take  a  step  which 
is  in  appearance  an  infraction  of  my  promises,  a  formal  re- 
nunciation of  the  hope  of  keeping  them.  I  wish  your  lordship 
to  judge  of  my  conduct,  or  rather  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
I  am  unfoi-tunately  placed.  I  see  no  means  of  escaping  from 
them  without  being  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty.  I  anxiously 
await  your  advice,  which  is  so  superior  to  any  iudgment  I 
could  myself  form,  but  whicii  1  cannot  think  will  contrcidict 
the  dictates  of  my  conscience." 

When  this  letter  was  sealed  and  entrusted  to  Joseph  to  de- 
spatch, Consuelo  felt  more  tranquil,  as  generally  happens 
when,  in  a  difficult  crisis,  we  have  found  some  means  of  gaining 
time  and  putting  off  the  decisive  moment.  She  therefore  pre- 
pared to  accompany  I'orpora  on  a  visit,  in  his  opinion  impor- 
tant ;ind  decisive,  to  the  celebrated  and  highly  praised  imjK-rial 
pm^t,  th<;  Abb6  Metastasio. 

This  illustrious  jiersonage  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
possessed  a  good  figure  and  captivating  maimers,  lb»  con- 
versed admirably,  and  Consuelo  would  have  been  much  pre- 
possessed in  his  iavour,  if,  on  her  wav  to  the  mansion  wliioh 
Keller  and  the  poet  inhabited  jointiy,'tliough  at  dilfenMit  alti- 
tudes, she  had  not  had  the  following  conversation  with  Por- 
pora: — 

"  Consuelo  (it  is  Porpora  who  is  speaking),  you  arc  going  to 
see  a  handsome,  keen  looking  man,  with  a  fresli  colour  and  a 
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constant  smile  upon  his  lips,  and  who,  nevertheless,  would  have 
you  believe  that  he  is  the  prey  of  a  cruel  and  dangerous  disease; 
a  man  vrho  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  grows  fat  like  his  neighbours, 
and  who,  nevertheless,  imagines  that  he  is  sleepless,  starving, 
the  victim  of  exhaustion  and  decline.  Do  not  be  so  awkward, 
when  he  laments  his  maladies,  as  to  tell  him  that  he  has  no 
appearance  of  ill  health,  that  his  complexion  is  good,  or  any 
other  similar  remark;  for  he  must  be  sympathised  with  and 
bewailed  beforehand.  Neither  must  you  speak  to  him  of  death 
or  the  dead;  for  he  is  a  coward,  and  fears  to  die.  And  yet  do 
not  be  so  silly  as  to  say  on  leaving  him  that  you  hope  his  pre- 
cious health  will  soon  be  restored;  for  he  wishes  it  to  be  ima- 
gined that  he  is  dying,  and  if  he  could  succeed  in  making 
others  believe  that  he  is  at  the  point  of  death,  he  would  be 
quite  satisfied,  so  that  he  does  not  think  so  himself." 

"  What  a  silly  ideal"  replied  Consuelo,  "  and  how  unworthy 
of  a  gi'eat  man!  But  what  am  I  to  say  to  him,  if  I  am 
neither  to  speak  of  death  nor  recovery  ?" 

"  Oh!  you  must  talk  to  him  about  his  illness,  ask  him  a 
thousand  questions,  listen  to  the  detail  of  all  his  sufferings,  and 
Annd  up  with  telling  him  that  he  does  not  take  sufiScient  care 
of  himself,  that  ho  does  not  attend  to  his  health,  and  that  he 
works  too  hard.  In  this  manner  he  may  be  rendered  favour- 
able to  us." 

"  But  are  we  not  going  to  ask  him  for  a  poem,  which  you 
may  set  to  music,  and  which  I  may  sing?  How  can  we  advise 
him  then  not  to  write,  and  at  the  same  time  urge  him  to 
write  as  fast  as  possible  ?" 

"  All  that  can  be  easily  managed  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion; it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  things  into  a  proper  train." 

The  maestro  wished  his  pupil  to  make  herself  agreeable  to 
the  poet,  but  his  sarcastic  habits  would  not  suffer  him  to  con- 
ceal the  foibles  of  others,  and  he  committed  the  error  of 
awakening  Consuelo's  clear-sighted  judgment,  and  inducing 
her  to  regard  him  with  that  sort  of  inward  contempt  which 
was  not  likely  to  i-ender  her  amiable  or  sympathising  towards 
him.  Incapable  of  adulation  and  deceit,  it  pained  her  to  sec 
Porpora  hypocritically  bewail  the  sorrows  of  the  poet,  and  ridi- 
cule him  uiimorcifully,  under  the  seeming  garb  of  sympathy 
for  his  imaginary  ills.  81ic  blushed  repeatedly,  and  could  not 
help  remaming  silent,  notwitiistanding  the  signs  which  the 
master  gavtî  her  to  speak. 

Consuelo's  reputation  had  Ijegan  to  spread  through  Vienna; 
she  had  sung  in  S(îveral  saloons,  and  her  adtnission  to  the 
Italian  theatre  was  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  nnisical  world. 
Mctastasio  was  all-powerful;  and  should  (,'onsuelo  secure  his 
symi^athy  by  adroitly  flattering  his  self-love,  he  might  confide 
to  Porpora  the  care  of  slotting  to  music  his  Attileo  J*e<jolo, 
which  lie  had  kept  in  hi»  portfolio  for  several  years.  It  was 
nircessary  for  this  purpose  that  the  pupil  should  plead  for  h(T 
master,  for  the  maestro  was  far  from  a  favourite  Avitli  the  impe- 
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rial  poet.  Metastasio  was  not  an  Italian  for  nothing,  and 
Italians  are  not  readily  deceived  respecting  each  other.  He 
was  well  aware  Porpora  had  no  great  admiration  for  his  dra- 
matic genius,  and  that,  right  or  wrong,  he  had  censm-ed  oftener 
than  once  his  timidity,  his  selfishness,  and  false  sensibility. 
Consuelo's  icy  reserve,  and  the  slight  interest  she  seemed  to  take 
in  his  disease,  did  not  appear  to  him  what  they  really  were, 
the  result  of  a  feeling  of  respectful  pity.  It  seemed  no  better 
than  an  insult,  and  if  he  had  not  been  a  slave  to  propriety  and 
politeness,  he  would  have  refused  plumply  to  hear  her  sing. 
He  consented,  however,  after  some  little  affectation,  alleging  as 
his  excuse  the  state  of  his  nerves,  and  the  risk  he  ran  of  being 
excited.  He  had  heard  Consuelo  sing  his  oratorio  of  Judith, 
but  it  was  necessary  he  should  form  some  idea  of  her  dramatic 
powers,  and  Porpora  insisted  much. 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do,  and  how  am  I  to  sing,"  whispered 
Consuelo,  "  if  he  is  not  to  be  excited?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  he  must  be  excited,"  replied  the  maestro; 
"  he  loves  dearly  to  be  roused  from  his  torpor;  for  when  he  is 
80,  he  feels  in  a  better  vein  for  writing." 

Consuelo  sung  an  air  from  Achillo  in  Sciro,  ^letastasio's 
best  opera,  which  had  been  set  to  music  by  Caldara  in  1736, 
and  performed  at  the  marriage  festival  of  !Maria  Theresa. 
Metastasio  was  as  much  struck  with  her  voice  and  manner  as 
on  the  first  occasion,  but  he  was  resolved  to  maintain  the  same 
cold  and  rigid  silence  that  she  had  displayed  during  the  recital 
of  his  symptoms.  But  he  could  not  succeed;  for  the  worthy 
man  was  an  artist  in  spite  of  everything,  and  when  the  accents 
of  a  poet's  muse  and  the  remembrance  of  his  triumphs  are 
nobly  interpreted,  a  cord  is  touched  which  thrills  through  his 
whole  bein;,',  and  rancour  cannot  hold  its  ground. 

The  abb6  tried  to  defend  himself  against  this  potent  charm. 
lie  coughed  repeatedly,  fidgetted  on  his  chair  like  a  man  in 
the  extremity  of  sufl'tring,  then  all  at  once,  carried  away  by 
his  emotion,  he  hid  his  face  in  his  handkerchief  and  sobbed 
aloud.  Porpora,  concealed  behind  the  arm-chair,  motioned  to 
Consuelo  not  to  spare  him,  and  rubbed  his  hands  with  mali- 
cious glee. 

These  tears,  which  flowed  so  abundantly  and  so  earnestly, 
immediately  reconciled  Consuelo  to  the  i»u8illauimou3  abbé. 
As  soon  as  she  had  finished,  she  approached  and  kissed  his 
hand,  saying  with  evidi-nt  emotion — 

"Alas!  sir,  I  should  be  pr«»ud  and  happy  to  have  pro- 
duced an  impression  on  vour  feelings,  did  it  not  inspire  me 
With  remorse.     The  dread  of  injuring  your  health  poisons  my 

joy." 

"Ah:  my  dear  child,"  replied  the  abbr-,  (-(.mpletely  won  over, 
"you  do  not — y<ui  camiot,  know  the  mingled  pleasure  and  suf- 
fering that  you  inllict  tipon  me.  1  never  till  this  momont  hoard 
a  voice  which  reminded  mo  of  my  dear  Marianna;  and  you 
have  80  recalled  her  manner  and  expression,  that  1  imagined 
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I  was  listening  to  herself.    Ah!  you  have  pierced  my  heart!" 
And  he  began  to  sob  afresh. 

"His  lordship  speaks  of  a  celebrated  person  whom  you 
ought  certainly  to  place  before  you  as  a  model,"  said  Porpora 
to  his  pupil,  "the  illustrious  and  incomparable  Marianna  Bul- 
garini." 

"AYhat!  the  Romanina?"  exclaimed  Consuelo.  "Ah!  I 
heard  her  in  my  childhood  at  Venice;  she  is  the  first  who 
made  a  great  impression  on  me,  and  I  shall  never  forget  herl" 

"  I  see  that  you  have  indeed  heard  her,  and  that  she  has 
deeply  impressed  you,"  replied  Metastasio.  "Ah!  young  girl, 
imitate  her  in  everything,  in  her  acting  as  in  her  singing,  in 
her  goodness  of  mind  as  in  her  greatness  of  character,  in  her 
power  as  in  her  tenderness  !  Ah!  she  was  beautiful,  when  she 
represented  the  divine  Venus  in  my  first  opera  at  Rome  !  I 
owe  to  her  my  earliest  triumphs." 

"  And  it  is  to  your  lordship  that  her  most  brilliant  success 
was  due,"  said  Porpora. 

"  True,  we  assisted  each  other.  But  nothing  could  repay 
the  obligation  I  feel  towards  her.  Never  was  there  such  affec- 
tion, such  heroic  perseverance  and  delicate  attention,  before  in 
human  breast.  Angel  of  my  soul  !  I  shall  lament  thee  for  ever, 
and  my  only  hope  is  to  meet  thee  again!" 
-  Here  the  abbé  wept  afresh.  Consuelo  was  deeply  afiected. 
Porpora  pretended  to  be  so;  but  in  spite  of  himself  his  counte- 
nance remained  ironical  and  disdainful.  Consuelo  observed 
it,  and  resolved  that  she  would  reproach  him  for  his  coldness 
and  distrust.  As  to  Metastasio,  he  only  observed  what  indeed 
he  wished  to  obseiwe,  the  tenderness  and  admiration  displayed 
by  the  good  Consuelo.  He  was  possessed  of  the  true  distin- 
guishing peculiarity  of  poets,  for  his  tears  flowed  more  readily 
before  spectators  than  in  the  privacy  of  his  chamber,  ana 
never  did  he  feel  his  affections  and  his  griefs  so  deeply  as  when 
he  eloquently  detailed  them  to  an  admiring  audience.  Car- 
ried away  by  his  emotion,  he  related  to  Consuelo  the  history 
of  that  portion  of  his  youth  in  which  Romanina  had  borne  so 
large  a  part,  the  services  which  this  gentle  creature  had  ren- 
dered him,  her  filial  devotion  to  his  old  parents,  the  sacrifice 
to  which  she  submitted  in  separating  from  him  that  ho  might 
be  at  liberty  to  sock  advancement  in  Vienna;  and  when  ho 
came  to  the  parting  scene — when  ho  told  in  the  choicest  and 
most  tender  terins,  how  his  dear  Marianna,  with  a  broken 
heart  and  a  bcjsom  torn  with  sobs,  had  exhorted  him  to  leave 
her — to  think  only  of  himself— ho  exclaimed — 

"  Oh:  if  she  had  foreseen  what  awaited  ino  when  fiir  from  her 
— if  she  could  have  knf)wn  the  grief,  the  fears,  tho  anguish,  the 
apprehensions,  the  sinking  of  tho  heart,  and  lastly,  my  terrible 
«lisease — she  would  have  spared  hersell"  and  m(;!  Alas,  1  was 
far  from  thinking  tha*^.  our  fare\v(-ll  was  an  eternal  one — that 
w(î  should  never  meet  again  on  earth!" 

"How?  you  never  met  again?"  said  Consuelo,  whoso  eyes 
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were  bathed  with  tears,  for  Metastasio's  manner  was  touching 
in  the  extreme.     "  She  never  came  to  Vienna  ?"' 

"  So,  she  never  came,"  rephed  the  abbé  in  a  heart-rending 
tone. 

"  After  such  devotion  had  she  not  courage  to  meet  you  agam  ?" 
resumed  Consuelo,  to  whom  Porpora  was  making  in  vain  the 
most  hideous  grimaces. 
Metastasio  did  not  reply;  he  seemed  lost  in  thought. 
"  But  she  may  yet  come  ?"  continued  the  kind-hearted  Con- 
suelo. "Ah!  sne'will  surely  come,  and  this  happy  event  will 
make  you  Avell  again." 

The  abbé  grew  pale,  and  made  a  gesture  indicative  of  terror. 
The  maestro  coughed  with  all  his  might,  and  Consuelo,  sud- 
denly recollecting  that  Romanina  had  been  dead  upwards  of 
ten  years,  became  aware  of  the  awkwardness  of  which  she  had 
been  guilty  in  reminding  Metastasio  of  the  death  of  his  well- 
beloved,  whom  he  only  desired  to  meet  beyond  the  grave.  She 
bit  her  lips  with  vexation,  and  soon  after  took  her  leave  with 
Porpora,  who  only  obtained  vague  promises  and  forced  civilities 
as  usual. 

"  What  have  you  done, numskull?"  exclaimed  he  to  Consuelo 
as  soon  as  thev  were  outside. 

"  Yes,  I  see  1  was  very  foolish.  I  forgot  that  Romanina  was 
no  longer  alive.  But  do  you  really  think,  my  dear  master,  that 
this  tender-hearted  and  unhappy  man  is  so  attached  to  life  as 
you  are  pleased  to  say  ?  I  fancy  his  want  of  sleep  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  his  disease,  and  that  if  some  superstitious  teiTor 
makes  him  dread  his  last  moments,  he  is  not  the  less  sincerely 
and  painfully  wearied  of  life." 

"  Child  :"  said  Porpora;  "  people  are  never  tired  of  life  when 
they  are  rich,  honoured,  paid  court  to,  and  in  goi^d  health: 
when  they  have  no  other  cares,  no  other  passions  than  these, 
it  is  but  a  lying  farce  for  them  to  rave  at  existence." 

"  Do  not  say  ho  has  had  no  others.  He  loved  his  iMarianna, 
and  I  can  very  well  imagine  why  he  gave  this  cherished  name  to 
his  grandchild,  and  to  his  nicce.Marianna  Martinez."  Consuelo 
had  almost  said  Joseph's  pupil,  but  she  suddenly  checked  hers«'lf. 
"  Go  on,"  said  Porpora,  "  his  grandchild,  his  niece,  or  his 
daughter." 

"  So  it  is  said,  but  it  is  of  no  moment  to  mo." 
"  It  would  prove  at  least  that  the  dear  abbé  quickly  consoled 
himself  for  the  absence  of  his  belovod.  "When  you  askod  him 
— plague  take  your  stupidity! — why  his  dear  Marianna  did  not 
rejoin  him,  he  did  uot  answer  you,  but  I  shall  answer  in  his 
place.  Romanina  had  indeed  rendered  him  the  gn^atost  ser- 
vices which  a  man  could  accept  at  the  hand  of  a  woman.  She 
had  supported  him,  lodge<l,  clothed,  succoured,  assisted  him  on 
all  occasions,  and  ha<l  got  him  appoirited  ;Hx■^ï  Cfsarco.  She 
aided,  b<>frien(lo<l,  nursed,  and  lavishod  evoryrare  upon  his  age<l 
l»arents.  All  that  is  porfoitly  true.  For  Mârianna  had  agr.-at 
soul;  Iiknew  her  well.  But  it  is  also  perfectly  true  that  she  wished 
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to  join  him  again  by  procuring  an  engagement  at  the  court 
theatre,  and  still  more,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  abbé  paid  no 
attention  to  her  wishes,  and  never  acceded  to  them.  There 
certainly  was  the  tenderest  correspondence  in  the  world  carried 
on  between  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  letters  were  master- 
pieces. He  knew  very  well  they  would  be  printed.  But  although 
he  wrote  to  his  dilettissima  arnica  that  he  sighed  for  the  day  when 
they  should  meet  again,  and  that  it  was  his  constant  effort  to 
bring  about  that  happy  time,  the  cunning  fox  managed  things 
so  that  the  unhappy  songstress  should  not  disturb  his  illustrious 
and  lucrative  attachment  to  a  third  jNIariauna — for  this  name 
was  fated  to  be  a  fortunate  one  with  him — the  noble  and  puis- 
sant Countess  of  Athau,  the  favourite  of  the  last  Cesar.  Report 
says  that  there  was  a  secret  marriage;  and  I  think  therefore  it 
is  rather  bad  taste  to  tear  his  hah-  for  poor  Romanina,  who  died 
of  a  broken  heart  whilst  in  the  mean  time  he  wrote  madrigals 
in  honour  of  the  charms  of  court  beauties." 

"  You  criticise  and  judge  his  conduct  very  severely,"  replied 
Consuello,  mournfully. 

"  I  only  repeat  what  the  world  says — I  invent  nothing.  I 
am  merely  the  echo  of  public  opinion.  Come,  there  are  more 
actors  than  those  who  walk  the  stage  ;  it  is  an  old  sayina." 

"  The  public  voice  is  not  always  the  most  enlightened,  and 
never  the  most  charitable.  Ahl  my  dear  master,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  a  man  of  such  talent  and  i-enown  should  be  no  better 
than  a  mere  actor.  1  saw  him  weep  bitter  and  heartfelt  tears,  and 
even  if  he  has  cause  to  reproach  himself  for  having  too  quickly 
forgotten  his  Marianna,  his  remorse  would  only  add  to  his  j^re- 
sent  grief.  In  all  this  I  would  rather  consider  him  as  weak 
than  base.  They  made  him  an  abbé,  and  loaded  him  with 
favours,  the  court  was  strict,  and  an  attachment  to  an  actress 
would  have  compromised  his  reputation.  He  did  not  delibe- 
rately intend  to  betray  and  deceive  Bulgarini — he  was  afraid, 
he  hesitated,  he  thought  to  gain  time,  and  in  the  mean  time 
she  died." 

"  And  ho  returned  thanks  to  heaven  for  the  happy  event," 
added  the  implacable  maestro.  "  And  now  the  empress  sends 
him  boxes  and  rings  with  her  initials  set  in  brilliants,  pens 
of  lapis  lazuli  with  diamond  laurels,  gold  boxes  filled  with 
Spanish  tobacco,  seals  made  out  of  a  single  diamond;  and 
all  these  glitter  so,  that  the  poet's  eyes  arc  constantly  Avater- 
ing." 

And  will  all  that  console  him  for  having  broken  Roman- 
ina's  heart?" 

"  IVrhaps  not;  but  iiis  longing  after  these  things  induced 
him  to  do  it.  i'altry,  yet  fatal  ambition!  l''or  my  ])art  1 
could  liai'dly  help  laughing  when  ho  sliow(.'d  us  his  gobl  clianile- 
lier,  with  the  ingenious  motto  suggested  by  tho  empress — 

'  Perdie  possa  rii^parminre  i  sitoi  occhiV 

"It  is  certainly  very  pretty,  and  made  him  exclaim  aloud— 
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^Affettuosa  es^pressione  valutabile  piu  cissai  deU'oro!'  Poor 
man! 

"Unfortunate  man,  indeed!''  exclaimed  Consuelo,  sighing, 
as  she  returned  home  sorrowfuily,  for  she  could  not  help  sadly 
comparing  Metastasio's  position  with  respect  to  Marianna, 
and  her  own  in  relation  to  Albert.  "  To  wait  and  die!  is  this 
then  the  fate  of  those  who  love  with  passion?  And  is  it 
the  destiny  of  those  who  pursue  the  rain  chimera,  glory,  to 
make  others  wait  and  die?' 

"  Wh^-t  are  you  dreaming  of  T'  said  the  maestro.  "It  seems 
to  me  that  all  goes  well,  and  that  in  spite  of  your  awkward- 
ness, you  have  won  over  Metastasio." 

"  It  is  a  poor  conquest,  that  of  a  weak  mind,''  she  replied; 
•  ^'  and  I  do  not  believe  that  he  who  wanted  courage  to  admit 
Marianna  to  the  imperial  theatre,  will  exert  himself  any  more 
to  serve  me."' 

"  Metastasio,  in  matters  of  art,  henceforth  governs  the  court 
of  the  empress." 

"  Metastasio  in  matters  of  art  will  never  advise  the  empress 
to  do  anything  she  does  not  wish;  and  whatever  may  be  said 
of  her  favourites  and  counsellors,  I  have  observed  her  coun- 
tenance, and  I  tell  you,  master,  that  Maria  Theresa  is  too 
politic  to  have  favourites — too  absolute  to  have  friends." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Poi'pora,  somewhat  anxiously,  "  we  must 
•win  over  the  empress  herself.  You  must  sing  some  morning 
in  her  apartments,  and  give  her  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
you  and  conversing  with  you.  People  say  that  she  likes  only 
well  conducted  girls.  If  she  have  the  eagle  eye  which  is  im- 
puted to  her,  she  will  judge  you  and  prefer  you.  It  shall  now 
De  my  endeavour  to  biing  alJout  such  an  interview." 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

OXE  morning  Joseph,  occupie<l  in  sweeping  Porpora's  ante- 
chamber, and  forgetting  that  tlio  partition  was  thin,  and  the 
maestr(»'s  slumbers  light,  amused  himself  by  humming  me- 
chanically what4'ver  came  uppermost,  and  beating  time  with  his 
brush  upon  the  boards.  Porpora,  dissatisfied  at  being  so  early 
awakened,  tidgetted  about  in  his  bed  and  tried  to  sleep  again, 
but  the  sweet  fresh  voice,  which  sang  with  groat  taste  and 
con*ectness  a  very  agreeable  air,  still  reaching  his  oar,  he  threw 
on  his  dressing-gown  and  peepe<l  through  the  key-lutle,  partly 
pleased  witii  Mhat  he  h<'ard,  partly  angry  with  the  artist  who 
had  so  unceremoniously  rousetl  him.  iSut  what  is  his  sur- 
prise!— it  is  no  «jtlier  than  Beppo,  whoso  fertile  imagination 
pursues  his  tlieme  while  mechanically  busied  with  household 
cares  ! 

"  What  is  that  you  are  singing  ("  exdaimetl  tho  maestro  in  a 
voice  of  tljunder,  as  he  abruptly  opened  tlu*  door. 

Jf»seph,  b«'wildered  like  a  ma!i  sLirtled  from  his  sleep,  waa 
ou  tho  point  of  pit«*liing  asiile  broom  and  feathers,  and  Liking 
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to  his  heels.  But  if  he  no  longer  entertained  the  hope  of  be- 
coming a  pupil  of  Porpora,  he  still  considered  himself  most 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  hear  Consuelo,  and  to  receive  les- 
sons from  this  generous  friend  when  the  master  turned  his 
back!  On  no  consideration,  therefore,  would  he  have  been 
turned  out  of  doors,  so  he  ventured  on  a  fib,  in  order  to  disarm 
suspicion. 

"What  was  I  singing?"  said  he,  quite  out  of  countenance. 
"Alas!  master,  I  know  not." 

"Do  people  sing  what  they  do  not  know?  liar  that  you 
are!" 

"  I  assure  you  master  I  know  not  v/hat  I  sang.  You  have 
so  fi-ightened  me  that  I  already  forget  what  it  was.  I  know 
that  it  is  wrong  to  sing  so  near  your  room,  but  I  quite  foi-got 
myself;  I  dreamed  I  was  alone  and  far  from  this.  I  said  to 
myself,  '  now  you  may  sing;  there  is  no  composer  here  to  say, 
be  silent,  you  sing  false.  Be  silent,  you  ignoramus  ;  what  do 
you  know  of  music?'" 

"  "\Yho  told  you  that  you  sang  false?" 

"  Everybody." 

"  And  I  tell  you,"  exclaimed  the  maestro,  in  a  severe  tone, 
"  that  you  do  not  sing  false.     Who  taught  you?" 

"Why — Master  Reuter,  whom  my  friend  Keller  shaves; 
he  drove  me  from  the  class,  saying  I  would  never  be  anything 
but  an  ass." 

Joseph  knew  enough  of  the  master's  prejudices  to  be  aware 
that  he  held  Heuter  in  the  utmost  contempt:  he  had  even 
reckoned  upon  the  latter's  advancing  him  in  the  good  graces 
of  Porpora,  on  the  first  occasion  he  might  attempt  to  disparage 
him  to  the  maestro.  But  Keutei-,  in  his  few  visits  to  Por- 
pora, had  never  so  much  as  deigned  to  recognise  his  old  pupil. 

"  Master  Reuter  is  an  ass  himself,"  muttered  Porpora  to 
himself;  "but  that  is  not  the  question,"  resumed  he  aloud. 
"I  want  to  know  where  you  learned  that  turn,"  and  hero  he 
sang  that  which  Joseph  had  repeated  some  ten  times  in  suc- 
cession, without  being  aware  of  it. 

"  Oh!  is  it  that?"  said  Haydn,  who  began  to  draw  a  better 
augury  of  the  maestro's  disposition,  but  who  did  not  venture 
to  ti-u'st  him  yet:  "that  is  something  I  heard  the  signera 
sing." 

"Consuelo?  My  daughter V  I  did  not  know  that.  Ah! 
you  ]i.st(;n  at  tlu;  doors  then?" 

"  Oil,  uo,  sir  !  but  music  penetrates  from  room  to  room,  even 
to  the  kitchen,  and  1  hear  in  spite  of  myself." 

"  1  do  not  lik(>  to  be  served  by  p(>o])lc  who  have  so  good  a 
memory,  and  can  sing  my  unpublished  ideas  in  the  street.  Vou 
may  pack  olfthis  very  day.     Seek  a  place  elsewhere." 

Til  is  announcement  fell  lik(;  a  thunderbolt  on  i)oor  Josepb; 
he  r<;tir(!d  to  weep  in  the  kiteh«;n,  where  Consuelo  soon  joined 
biin,  to  listen  to  the  recital  of  his  mishap,  and  to  comfort  him 
by  i)romising  to  arrange  matters. 
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"How  is  this,  master?"  said  she  to  Porpora,  -when  she  pre- 
sented him  his  cofTee.  "  You  would  drive  away  this  laborious, 
faithful  youth,  because,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  hap- 
pened to  sing  well." 

"  I  tell  you  that  he  is  a  deceiver  and  a  hardened  liar  ;  he 
has  been  sent  by  some  enemy  v/ho  wishes  to  discover  the  secrets 
of  my  compositions,  and  appropriate  them  to  himself  before 
they  have  seen  the  light.  1  will  engage  that  this  feHow  knows 
my  new  opera  by  heart,  and  copies  my  manuscripts  when  my 
back  is  turned.  How  often  have  I  been  thus  betrayed!  How 
many  of  my  ideas  have  I  not  found  in  those  pretty  operas 
which  were  all  the  rage  in  Venice,  whilst  they  yawned  at  mine, 
saying:  '  This  crazy  old  Porpora  gives  us  as  new,  these  airs 
which  are  sung  about  all  the  thoroughfares  of  Venice  1'  Hold  I 
the  ass  has  betrayed  himself:  he  sang  this  morning  a  phrase 
which  I  am  certain  is  by  no  other  than  Mcinherr  Hasse,  and 
which  I  perfectly  recollect.  I  shall  note  it  down,  and  to  re- 
venge myself  I  shall  put  it  in  my  new  opera,  to  play  him  back 
a  trick  which  he  has  often  practised  on  me." 

"  Take  care,  master,  it  may  be  already  published.  You  do 
not  know  by  heart  all  existing  productions." 

"But  I  have  heard  them,  and  tell  you  this  is  too  remarkable 
not  to  have  struck  me." 

"  V^ery  well,  master,  a  thousand  thanks  1  I  am  proud  of  the 
compliment,  for  the  air  is  mine." 

Consuelo  here  unfortunately  told  a  fib.  The  phrase  in  question 
had  only  that  morning  seen  the  light  in  Joseph's  brain;  but  she 
had  taken  the  hint,  and  had  already  learned  it  by  heart,  in  order 
not  to  be  taken  at  fault  if  questioned  by  the  suspicious 
maestro.  Porpora  did  not  fail  to  ask  her  for  it.  She  sang  it 
immediately,  and  alleged  that  the  evening  before,  in  order  to 
please  the  Abb6  Metastasio,  she  had  tried  to  set  to  music  the 
first  verses  of  his  charming  pastoral,  commencing — 

"  Già  reide  la  primavera. 
Col  snofiorito  aspetto; 
Già  il  nrato  zefiretto 
Scherza  fra  Vfrbe  c  inori. 
Tornan  Itfrondi  aah  albcri 
L'erbette  al  prato  tornano; 
Sol  non  ritornn  a  me 
La  pace  del  mio  cor.''' 

"  I  had  repeated  the  first  phrase  several  times,"  she  added, 
"  when  I  heard  Master  Bepjio  in  the  antechamber  who  wjw 
warbling  it  like  a  canary — that  is  to  say,  all  astray.  I  grew 
impatient,  and  begged  him  to  hold  his  tongue;  but  at  the  cv^ 

•  Now,  with  Its  flowery  face,  tho  beauteous  si>rin<j  return» , 
Among  the  graas  ami  Uowcrs  the  tephyrs  .*i:ort  witli  gltx*  ; 
Tho  leavL?  ndoni  the  troes,  tho  waving  gra^â  the  ficWs  ; 
Hut  my  hcArt's  poacj  returns  not  y.-t  to  mc. 
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of  an  hour  he  again  repeated  it  so  awkwardly  on  the  stairs 
that  I  had  no  wish  to  go  on  with  it." 

"And  how  comes  it  that  he  sings  so  well  to-day?  What 
has  happened  to  him  while  asleep?" 

"  I  shall  explain  it  to  you,  my  dear  master.  I  observed  that 
this  boy  had  a  fine  and  even  a  correct  voice,  but  that  he  sang 
falsely  from  want  of  ear,  judgment,  and  memory.  I  amused 
myself  by  making  him  repeat  the  notes,  and  sing  îhe  scale  ac- 
cording to  your  method,  to  see  if  it  would  succee  1  even  v.'ith 
an  inferior  organization." 

"It  must  succeed  with  all  organizations!"  exclaimed  Por- 
pora;  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  false  voice,  and  never  was 
there  an  ear  properly  exercised  which " 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  said  to  myself,"  replied  Consuelo, 
anxious  to  end  the  discussion,  "  and  the  result  proved  that  I 
was  correct.  In  the  first  lesson  according  to  your  system,  I 
succeeded  in  making  him  understand  what  Renter  and  all  the 
Germans  in  the  world  would  never  have  instilled  into  him. 
After  that  I  sang  the  air,  and  for  the  first  time  he  understood 
it  correctly.  He  immediately  sang  it,  and  he  was  so  astonished, 
so  wonder-stricken,  that  he  could  not  sleep — it  was  like  a  new 
revelation  to  him.  'Oh!  mademoiselle!'  said  he,  'if  I  had  been 
taught  thus  I  should  have  learned  something  like  the  other 
pupils.  But  1  do  assure  you  I  never  could  understand  what 
they  taught  at  St.  Stephens.'  " 

"  And  was  he  really  taught  there  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  was  shamefully  expelled  from  the  school.  You 
have  only  to  mention  his  name  to  Master  Router:  he  will 
tell  you  that  he  is  a  sad  fellow,  and  a  most  impracticable 
scholar." 

"  Come  hither!"  cried  Porpora  to  Beppo,  who  was  in  tears 
behind  the  door;  "  sit  by  me,  till  I  see  if  you  understand  yes- 
terday's lesson," 

The  malicious  maestro  then  began  to  teach  the  rudiments 
of  music  to  Joseph,  but  in  the  roundabout,  confused,  pedantic 
fashion  which  he  ascribed  to  the  Germans.  If  Joseph  had 
allowed  his  intelligence  to  appear,  purposely  confused  as  Por- 
pora's  instructions  were,  he  had  been  lost  without  retrieve. 
But  he  was  too  knowing  to  bo  so  easily  entrapped,  and  he  dis- 
played such  determined  stupidity  throughout  the  long  lesson 
that  the  maestro  was  satisfied. 

"  I  s(;o  you  know  very  little  indeed,"  said  he,  rising  and  per- 
sisting in  a  foint  with  which  the  others  were  not  in  the  least 
duped.  "Go  brick  to  your  l)room  and  let  us  have  no  more 
singing  if  you  wish  to  remain  with  me." 

But  at  the  ond  of  two  hours,  unable  to  restrain  himself,  and 
stimulated  by  the  love  of  a  negU'cted  calling  which  he  luul 
cxercisod  for  so  long  a  i)eriod  without  a  rival,  INu'pora  once 
more  became  the  professoi-  of  singing,  and  rcralied  Joseph  to 
set  him  to  work  again.  lie  <!xj»lained  the  same  principles 
indeed,  but  with  that  lucidnosH  and  logical  precision  which 
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arranges  and  classifies  all  knowledge — in  a  -word,  with  that 
incredible  simplicity  which  characterizes  men  of  genius. 

Haydn  now  perceived  that  he  might  venture  to  under- 
stand a  little,  and  Porpora  was  delighted  at  his  success.  Al- 
though the  maestro  taught  him  things  which  he  had  already 
long  studied,  and  which  he  knew  as  well  as  possible,  the  les- 
son was  interesting  and  useful  to  him.  He  learned  to  teach; 
and  since,  during  those  hours  when  Porpora  did  not  employ 
him,  he  continued  to  give  lessons  through  the  city  in  order  not 
to  lose  his  few  pupils,  he  determined  to  turn  what  he  had 
learned  to  account  without  loss  of  time. 

"Ah!  most  respected  professor,"  said  he  to  Porpora,  pre- 
tending to  play  the  simpleton  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  "'  I 
prefer  this  music  to  the  other,  and  I  think  I  could  make  some 
progress  in  it.  But  as  to  this  morning's  work  1  had  rather  go 
back  to  St.  Stephen's  than  have  anything  to  say  to  it." 

•*Aud  yet  it  is  the  same  you  learned  there.  Can  there 
be  two  sorts  of  music,  dolt?  There  is  but  one  music,  andean 
be  but  one." 

"  Oh  I  I  ask  your  par(ïon,  sir;  there  is  Master  Renter's 
music  which  wearies  me,  and  there  is  yours  which  does  not 
weaj-y  me  at  all." 

*  "  Vou  flatter  me  highly,  Signor  Bepp-s  '  said  Porpora, 
laughing;  but  the  compliment  was  far  from  being  displeasing 
to  him. 

From  that  day  Haydn  received  Porpora's  instructions,  and  in 
a  short  time  they  began  to  study  Italian  song,  and  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  lyrical  composition.  This  was  what  the  noble 
youth  had  so  ardently  wished,  and  so  courageously  pursued.  His 
progress  was  so  rapid  that  the  maestro  was  at  once  charmed, 
surprised,  and  even  terrified.  AVhen  Consuelo  saw  his  ff)rmer 
distrust  ready  to  spring  up,  she  pointed  out  to  her  young 
friend  the  conduct  he  ought  tn  pursue.  A  little  obstinacv,  a 
feigned  abstraction,  were  necessary  to  rouse  Porpora's  peculiar 
genius  and  passion  for  teaching,  just  as  some  little  drawback 
and  difficulty  always  render  the  exercise  of  the  higher  powers 
more  energetic  and  powerful.  It  frequently  happened  therefore 
that  Joseph  was  obliged  to  feign  languor  and  inditVereuce  in 
order  to  procure  those  precious  lessons,  the  least  of  which  he 
would  have  trembled  to  lose.  The  pleasure  of  opposition,  and 
the  desire  of  con«iuering,  urge<l  on  th<?  pugnacious  soul  of  the 
old  professor,  an( I  never  di<l  Beppo  receive  clearer  conceptions 
than  those  whieh  won;  drawn  forth,  warm  and  elo<jueut,  from 
the  satirical  and  e.xcited  master. 

CHAITKR  \XXI. 

Whilst  Porpora's  abode  was  the  thoatro  of  these  apparently 
unimportant  proceetlings,  the  results  of  which  uiicrht  yet  have 
so  gn-at  an  inlluence  on  i'      '  .     luch  as  the 

peni»i«}  of  oTie  (»f  the  Toost  '  "'elebrat.»^! 
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composers  of  the  last  century  received  from  them  its  greatest 
development — events  exercising  a  more  immediate  influence  on 
Consuelo's  existence  took  place  out  of  doors.  Gorilla,  much 
more  active  and  ahle  in  the  promotion  of  her  own  interests, 
gained  ground  every  day,  and,  now  perfectly  recovered,  nego- 
tiated the  conditions  of  her  engagement  at  the  court  theatre. 
A  vigorous  actress,  but  an  indifferent  musician,  she  pleased  the 
director  and  his  wife  much  more  than  Consuelo.  It  was  very 
evident  that  the  learned  Porporina  looked  do\ATi  from  too  great 
a  height,  were  it  only  in  thought,  on  the  operas  of  Master 
Holzhaiier  and  the  talents  of  his  lady.  They  were  well  aware 
that  great  artists,  poorly  aided,  reduced  to  express  second-rate 
ideas,  and  as  it  were  oppressed  by  the  violence  thus  offered  to 
their  taste  and  conceptions,  do  not  always  preserve  the  beaten 
track,  or  retain  the  self-command  which  bold  mediocrity  intro- 
duces into  the  most  wretched  productions,  and  amid  the  dreary 
jingle  of  works  badly  studied  and  ill  understood. 

When,  thanks  to  their  wonderful  resolution  and  power,  they 
succeed  in  triumphing  over  the  difficulties  of  their  position,  the 
envious  atmosphere  around  them  utters  nothing  but  discord. 
The  composer  is  well  aware  of  their  discomfort,  and  fears  lest 
this  forced  inspiration  should  suddenly  cool,  and  impair  his 
success.  Even  the  public,  surprised  and  disconcerted  without 
well  knowing  why,  find  out  at  last  that  genius,  held  enslaved* 
by  vulgar  prejudice,  is  struggling  within  its  narrow  limits,  and 
it  is  almost  with  a  sigh  that  they  applaud  her  strenuous  efforts. 
Holzbaiier  perfectly  recollected  the  little  relish  that  Consuelo 
displayed  for  his  music.  She  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  evince 
this  one  day,  when,  disguised  and  thinking  she  had  only  to 
deal  with  a  person  such  as  one  meets  when  travelling  for  the 
first  and  last  time,  she  had  spoken  her  sentiments  openly, 
never  suspecting  that  her  position  as  an  artiste  could  ever  be 
at  the  mei'cy  of  the  unknown  friend  of  the  canon.  Holzbaiier, 
however,  had  not  forgotten  it,  and  under  his  calm  and  cour- 
teous demeanour  was  deeply  hurt,  and  had  sworn  to  throw 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  success.  But  as  he  was  unwil- 
ling that  Porpora  and  his  pupil,  and  M'hat  he  called  their  clique, 
should  have  it  in  their  power  to  accuse  him  of  unfairness,  he 
had  mentioned  to  no  one  except  his  wife  his  meeting  with 
Consuelo,  ;ind  the  adventure  of  the  breakfast.  This  adven- 
ture therefore  seemed  to  have  made  no  impression  on  the  di- 
rector; he  appeared  to  have  entirely  forgotten  the  little  Bertoni, 
and  not  in  the  least  to  suspect  that  tlui  wandering  singer  and 
Porporina  w(;re  one  and  tho  same  individual.  Consuelo  was 
lost  in  conjectures  resi)ecting  tho  conduct  of  Holzbaiier  to- 
wards her. 

"  1  must  have  been  completely  disguised  then,"  said  she  in 
confirlence  to  Jjepi)o,  "  and  tho  arrangcMuent  of  my  liaij*  must 
have  greatly  changed  my  f<'atnres,  since  this  man,  who  looked 
at  me  there  so  keenly,  docs  nf)t  i(;cognise  me  here  at  all." 
.    *'  iSeither  did  Count  lloditz  know  you  tho  first  time  he^savv 
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you  at  the  ambassador's,"  replied  Joseph,  "  and  perhaps,  had 
he  unt  received  your  note,  he  mi^^ht  never  have  recognised  you." 

"Yes;  but  Count  Hoditz  has  so  proud  and  nonchalant  a 
manner  of  lookinnj  at  people,  that  in  reality  he  scarcely  sees 
them.  I  am  sure  he  -would  not  have  divined  my  sex  at  Passau 
if  Baron  Trenck  had  not  given  him  a  hint;  while  Holzbalier, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  and  indeed  every  time  he  meets  me, 
looks  at  me  with  the  same  attentive  and  prying  eyes  that  he 
fixed  on  me  at  the  curate's.  Why  is  he  so  generously  silent  on 
an  adventure  that  might  be  inisinterpreted,  and  which  might 
even  embroil  me  with  my  master,  since  he  thinks  I  travelled  to 
Vienna  in  the  usual  manner,  without  experiencing  any  distress, 
or.  meeting  even  with  the  shadow  of  an  adventure  ?  And  all 
the  while  this  same  Holzbalier  depreciates,  in  an  undeihand 
manner,  my  voice  and  method,  and  in  short  exerts  himself  to 
the  utmost  against  me,  in  order  not  to  be  obliged  to  give  me 
an  engagement.  He  hates  and  repels  me,  and  as  his  weapons 
are  stronger  than  mine,  I  must  succumb.     I  am  lost  I" 

The  solution  of  the  enigma  was  soon  apparent  to  Consuelo; 
but  in  order  to  understand  her  position,  the  reader  must  re- 
member that  a  numerous  and  powerful  coterie  was  working 
hard  against  her,  that  Gorilla  was  handsome,  and  not  over 
scrupulous,  that  the  minister,  Kaunitz,  who  loved  to  dazzle  iu 
the  gossip  of  the  green  room,  saw  her  often,  and  that  Maria 
Theresa,  to  relieve  her  mind  from  the  cares  of  state,  amused 
herself  by  listening  to  his  chatterings  on  these  topics,  ridiculing 
him  inwardly  for  his  littleness  of  mind.  8hc  took  a  sort  of  plea- 
sure in  this  gossip,  which  afforded  her,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  with  more  open  ctfrontery,  a  spectacle  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  was  then  taking  place  in  the  three  most 
important  courts  of  Europe — governed  as  they  were  by  female 
intrigues — to  M-it,  her  own,  that  of  the  Czarina,  and  that  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour. 

Maria  Theresa,  as  is  well  known,  gave  audiences  once  a  week 
to  every  one  who  wished  to  speak  to  her — a  hypocritical  and 
hereditary  custom,  which  her  son,  Joseph  H.  religiously  ob- 
served, and  which  still  exists  at  the  court  of  Austria.  Be- 
sides this,  Maria  Theresa  gave  individual  audiences  to  those 
who  wished  to  enter  her  service,  and  no  sovereign  was  ever 
more  easy  of  access. 

Porjiora  at  length  obtained  this  musical  audience,  in  which  he 
hope<l  that  the  empress,  having  an  opportvmity  of  seeing  more 
closely  the  pleasing  countenance  of  Consuelo,  might  perhaps  be 
favourably  dispose*!  t^)war(ls  her.  He  knew  the  re<|uirenient9 
of  her  majesty  with  legard  to  ]iro]>riety  of  demeanour  and  cor- 
rect conduct,  an(i  he  felt  assured  that  she  would  be  struck  with 
the  candour  and  modesty  which  characterised  his  pupil's  whole 
ajiix-arance.  They  were  intro«luce<l  into  one  of  t\w  smaller 
saloons  of  the  ]>alace,  where  a  haipsiclionl  had  l)rrn  bnui^ht, 
anil  where  the  empress  herself  arrived  after  au  interval  of  lialf  au 
hour.    She  ha<l  just  been  reiving  audience  to  some  persons  of  dis- 
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tiuction,  and  -she  still  wore  the  state  costume,  just  as  it  is 
represented  on  the  gold  sequins  of  the  period,  viz.  a  robe  of 
brocade,  a  mantle,  a  crown  on  her  head,  and  a  small  Hunga- 
rian sabre  by  her  side.  She  was  truly  beautiful,  not  with  that 
ideal  grandeur  which  her  courtiers  affected  to  attribute  to  her, 
but  lively,  animated,  with  a  happy  open  countenance,  and  a 
self-possessed  and  enterprising  look.  It  was  indeed  the  Idng 
Maria  Theresa,  whom  the  Hungarian  magnates  during  a  day 
of  enthusiasm  had  proclaimed  sabro  in  hand;  but  at  first  sight 
it  was  a  good,  rather  than  a  great  king.  She  displayed  no  co- 
quetry, and  her  familiar  manners  evinced  a  calm  and  equable 
mind,  devoid  of  female  cunning.  When  she  was  closely  ob- 
served, and  more  especially  when  she  questioned  perseveringly, 
a  keen  and  even  cold-blooded  cunning  was  evident  in  this  other- 
wise affable  and  smiling  countenance.  But  if  so,  it  was  mas- 
culine, or,  to  choose  a  better  word,  imperial  cunning. 

"  You  will  let  me  hear  your  pupil  bye-and-bye,"  said  she  to 
Porpora.  "  I  already  know  that  she  is  deeply  skilled  in  the 
science  of  music,  and  has  a  magnificent  voice  ;  and  I  have  not 
forgotten  the  pleasure  she  afforded  me  in  the  oratorio  oî Betulia 
Liberata.  But  I  should  like  in  the  fii-st  place  to  speak  to  her 
for  a  short  time  in  private.  I  have  many  questions  to  ask, 
and  as  I  reckon  upon  her  sincerity,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  grant 
her  the  protection  which  she  requests." 

Porpora  hastened  to  retire,  reading  in  her  majesty's  eyes  that 
she  wished  to  be  quite  alone  with  Consuelo.  He  repaired  to  a 
neighbouring  gallery,  which  he  found  very  cold;  for  the  court, 
ruined  by  the  outlay  of  the  last  war,  was  governed  with  strict 
economy,  and  Maria  Theresa's  cliaractcr  rendered  this  con- 
formity to  the  necessity  of  her  position  easy  to  her. 

Although  thus  left  alone  with  the  daughter  and  the  mother  of 
Césars,  the  heroine  of  Germany  and  the  greatest  woman  at 
that  period  in  Europe,  Consuelo  was  nevertheless  neither  agi- 
tated nor  frightened.  Whether  it  was  that  her  artistic  tem- 
perament made  her  indifferent  to  this  warlike  display  which 
glittered  around  Maiûa  Theresa,  extending  even  to  her  costume, 
or  that  her  fi-ank  and  noble  soul  Avas  raised  cibove  such  con- 
siderations, she  awaited  caludy  and  with  perfect  composure  her 
Majesty's  inquiries. 

The  empress  seated  herself  upon  a  sofa,  adjusted  her  jew- 
elled baldric,  which  somewhat  fretted  her  lair  round  shouluera, 
and  thus  began — "  [  repeat  to  you,  my  child,  that  I  think 
highly  of  your  talents.  I  do  not  doubt  your  excellent  education 
and  artistic  faculties,  but  you  must  be  awan;  that  1  hoUl  talent 
and  genius  as  nothing  in  com|)arisou  with  a  pious  upright 
heart  arid  ii'rejjroai^hable  conduiît." 

(.'(tn.su<'lo,  standing,  listened  I'espcctfuUy  to  this  exordium, 
but  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  it  all'oided  any  gi'ounds  for 
praibiiig  herself;  and  as,  bi'sides,  she  felt  an  utter  i-epugnanco 
to  bfjastiiig  of  virtu(!S  which  she  unostentatiously  exercised, 
she  waited  for  the  euiprcsa  to  (piestion  her  more  directly  on 
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her  principles  and  intentions.  This  would  have  been  the  time 
however  to  address  the  sovereign  with  a  well-turned  madrigal  on 
her  angelic  piety,  her  sublime  Wriue,  and  on  the  impossibility  of 
S'oing astray  with  such  an  example  before  one's  eyes;  but  poor 
Consuelo  never  even  dreamed  of  profiting  by  the  occasion.  Re- 
fined minds  fear  to  insult  a  noble  chaiacter  by  offering  vulgar 
praise,  but  monarchs,  if  they  are  not  the  dupes  of  flattery, 
are  at  least  so  much  in  the  habit  of  breathing  its  intoxicating 
incense,  that  they  demand  it  as  a  simple  act  of  submission  and 
etiquette.  Maria  Theresa  was  astonished  t;t  the  young  girl's 
silence,  and  assuming  a  somewhat  harsher  and  less  encouraging 
tone,  she  continued: — 

"  I  know,  my  young  friend,  that  your  conduct  has  not  been 
over  scrupulous,  and  that  although  not  married,  you  lead  a  life 
of  somewhat  unwarrantable  intimacy  with  a  young  man  of 
your  own  profession,  whose  name  I  do  not  now  recollect." 

"  I  can  at  least  assure  your  imperial  majt?sty  of  one  thing," 
said  Consuelo,  provoked  by  the  injustice  of  this  sharp  accusa- 
tion, "  that  I  have  never  committed  a  single  fault,  the  recol- 
lection of  which  prevents  me  from  sustaining  your  majesty's 
look  with  pride  and  satisfaction." 

Maiia  Theresa  was  struck  with  the  noble  and  lofty  expres- 
sion which  Consuelo's  countenance  assumed  at  that  instant. 
At  an  earlier  period  of  her  life  she  would  doubtless  have  re- 
marked it  with  pleasure  and  sympathy;  but  Maria  Theresa 
was  already  a  queen  to  the  heart's  core,  and  the  exercise  of 
absolute  power  had  produced  that  species  of  mental  intoxi- 
cation which  would  subject  everything  and  every  person  to  its 
own  will.  Maria  Theresa  wished  to  be  the  only  powerful  mind, 
whether  as  woma»  or  sovereign,  in  all  her  realms.  She  was 
ast(tunded  therefore  at  the  unshrinking  look  and  proud  smile 
of  this  youn;i  girl,  whom  she  esteemed  but  as  a  worm  before 
her,  and  witu  whom  she  would  have  amused  herself  for  the 
instant,  as  with  a  slave  whom  one  questions  out  of  curiositj'. 

"  I  asked  you,  mademoiselle,"  resumed  she  with  an  icy  tone, 
"who  is  the  young  man  who  lives  with  you  in  Porpora's 
house? — you  have  not  yet  told  me." 

"  His  name  is  Joseph  Ilaydn,  "  replied  Consuelo,  composedly. 

*'  Well!  he  lias  entered  I'oi-jiora's  service  as  valet-de-chambre, 
through  love  of  you;  and  Master  Porpora  is  ignorant  of  this 
young  man's  real  motives,  whilst  you  are  aware  of  them  and 
Liirotua^c  them." 

"  Tliey  have  calumniated  mo  to  yo'ir  majesty.  This  youth 
nev«'r  had  any  prefertuce  f(»r  me  (here  Consuelo  thought  she 
spoke  the  truth);  and  1  even  know  positively  that  his  affec- 
tions «ire  engaged  elsciwhere;  and  if  there  has  l>een  a  little 
deceit  employed  towards  my  excellent  master,  the  mutives  for 
it  arc  innocent,  perliaos  praiseworthy.  The  love  of  art  alone 
has  induced  Joseph  Ilaydn  to  enter' the  servi -e  of  Porpora, 
and  since  your  majesty'  deigns  to  weigh  and  examine  the 
conduct  of  the  meanest  of  your  subjects,  and  since  uo tiling  can 
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escape  your  clear- sighted  scrutiny,  I  foel  assured  your  majesty 
will  give  me  credit  for  sincerity  if  you  Avill  but  look  into  the 
particulars  of  my  case." 

Maria  Theresa  AA'as  too  clear-sighted  not  to  recognise  at 
once  the  accents  of  truth.  She  had  not  yet  lost  the  heroism  of 
youth,  although  she  had  begun  to  descend  that  fatal  declivity 
of  absolute  power,  which  so  certainly  extinguishes  little  by 
little  faith  and  confidence  even  in  the  most  generous  minds. 

"  Young  girl,"  sa.id  she,  "  1  believe  tha,t  you  speak  the  truth, 
and  that  you  are  strictly  well  conducted;  but  1  discern  in  you 
great  pride  and  mistrust  of  my  maternal  goodness,  symptoms 
Avhich  make  me  fear  I  can  do  nothing  for  you." 

"  If  I  am  to  appeal  to  the  maternal  goodness  of  Maria 
Theresa,"  replied  Consuelo,  softened  by  language  of  which  the 
poor  soul,  alas!  was  far  from  suspecting  the  empty  and  mean- 
ingless nature,  "  I  am  ready  to  bend  before  her  and  implore  it  ; 
but  if  it  be—" 

"  Go  on,  my  child,"  said  Maria  Theresa,  Avho,  without  being 
able  to  explain  her  own  feelings,  would  have  been  rejoiced  to 
bring  this  singular  person  to  her  knees;  "  Speak  freely." 

"  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  to  your  majesty's  imperial 
justice  I  am  to  appeal,  as  I  have  nothing  to  confess,  inasmuch 
as  a  pure  breath  does  not  taint  the  air  which  even  the  gods 
breathe,  I  feel  sufficient  pride  to  esteem  myself  worthy  of 
your  protection." 

"  Porporina,"  said  the  empress,  "  you  are  an  intelligent  girl, 
and  your  originality,  which  might  perhaps  offend  another,  does 
you  no  discredit  Avith  me.  I  have  told  you  that  1  believe  you 
sincei-e,  yet  I  know  that  you  have  something  to  confess.  Why 
do  you  hesitate?  You  love  this  Haydn;  your  attachment,  I 
liaA'o  no  doubt,  is  pure,  but  still  you  love  him,  since,  for  the 
ploasui'c  of  seeing  him  more  frequently  (let  us  CA'en  suppose 
that  it  is  out  of  anxiety  for  his  progress  in  music  AA'ith  Por- 
pora),  you  fearlessly  expose  your  reputation,  Avhich  to  us  Avomeu 
is,  of  all  things,  one  of  the  most  sacred  and  important.  But 
you  fear,  i)eriiap3,  that  your  master  and  your  adopted  father 
will  never  consent  to  your  union  Avith  a  poor  and  obscure  artist. 
Perhaps  also,  for  1  AvMsh  to  believe  all  your  assertions,  the 
young  man's  affections  arc  placed  clseAvhere;  and  you,  proud 
as  I  see  you  are,  conceal  your  preference,  and  generously  sacri- 
fice your  good  fame  Avithout  receiving  any  equivalent.  Wore 
I  in  your  place,  my  dear  girl,  and  had  the  opportunity  you  have 
noAv,  and  may  never  have  again,  1  should  open  my  heart  to 
my  sovfieigu  and  should  say: — '  To  you  Avho  can  do  everything 
1  confide  my  destiny:  lemovo  all  obstacles.  AVith  aAvord  you 
can  change  the  feelings  ofiny  master  and  my  lover.  You  can 
make  me  happy,  rc-establi^h  m(;  in  public  esteem,  and  place 
me  in  a  jujsition  so  honoui'able  that  I  may  hope  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  court.  Such  is  the  conrKJenco  you  should  haA-e 
in  the  maternal  kindness  of  Maria  'flu're.sa,  and  1  am  sorry 
that  you  have  not  already  made  the  diacovory." 
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"  I  perceive  very  well,"  thought  Consaelo,  "  that  actuated  by 
the  despotic  capriciousness  of  a  spoiled  child,  you  are  desir- 
ous, .çreat  queen,  to  see  the  zingarella  prostrate  herself  at  your 
feet,  because  it  seems  to  you  that  her  knees  are  stiff  and  will 
not  bend  before  you,  and  this  to  you  is  an  unheard-of  pheno- 
menon. "Weill  you  shall  not  have  this  amusement  unless  you 
prove  clearly  that  you  deserve  the  homage!"' 

These  and  other  reflections  passed  quickly  through  her 
min<l  while  Maria  Theresa  lectured  her.  She  reflected  that 
Porpora's  fortune  hung  ou  the  cast  of  a  die,  upon  a  whim  of 
the  empress,  and  that  her  master's  prospects  were  well  deserv- 
ing the  price  of  a  little  humiliation.  But  she  would  not  incur 
the  humiliation  in  vain.  She  would  not  act  a  part  with  a 
crowned  head  \vho  certainly  was  as  well  skilled  as  she  was 
on  this  point.  She  waited  till  Maria  Theresa  should  prove 
herself  trulv  great  in  her  eyes,  in  order  that  in  prostrating  her^ 
self  before  îier  she  might  be  sincere. 

When  the  empress  had  finished  her  homily,  Consuelo  re- 
plied— 

"  1  shall  reply  to  all  your  majesty  has  deigned  to  say  to  me, 
if  your  majesty  will  please  to  order  me." 

Yes,  speak — speak!"  said  the  empress,  annoyed  at  her  in- 
flexible countenance. 

"  In  the  first  place  then  your  majesty  will  permit  me  to 
say,  that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  learn  from  your  im- 
perial lips,  that  my  reputation  is  at  stake  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Joseph  Haydn  in  my  master's  house.  I  confess  I 
thought  that  1  was  of  too  little  importance  to  call  forth  an  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion,  and  if  1  had  been  told  when  I  cn- 
tere<l  the  imperial  palace  that  the  empress  herself  had  weighed 
and  con<lemned  my  conduct,  1  should  have  thought  it  was  a 
dream." 

Maria  Theresa  interrupted  her.  She  thought  this  reflection 
of  Consuelo's  was  somewhat  ironical. 

"  Vou  must  not  bo  ast<jnished,"  said  she,  in  .".n  emphatic 
tone,  "that  I  should  busy  myself  in  the  most  minute  concerns 
of  a  being  for  whom  I  am  responsible  to  God." 

"  We  may  be  permitted  to  wonder  where  we  admire,"  re- 
plied Consuelo,  adroitly,  "an<l  if  great  deeds  be  the  most 
simple,  they  arc  at  least  sufliciently  unusual  to  sm-prise  at 
firbt  sight." 

"  You  must  un<lerstand,  moreover,"  said  the  empress,  "  that 
I  attend  particularly  to  the  artists  with  whom  1  love  to  adorn 
my  court.  The  theatre  in  every  country  is  a  school  of  scan- 
dal— a  pit  of  pordition.  I  entertain  the  hope,  laudable  at  least, 
if  nf)t  practicable,  of  raising  in  the  eyes  of  men  an<l  of  puri- 
fying before  Cîod,  the  class  of  actors — a  class  exposed  to  the 
contempt  of  men,  an«l  even  to  the  anathemas  of  the  church  in 
several  countries,  and  ilespised  aii<l  pro-ci  ihed  by  m<»st  nations. 
Wliilst  in  Franco  the  church  shuts  her  <io«>rrs  upon  them,  I 
for  my  part  would  have  the  church  open  them  wi«le  to  receive 
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them.  I  have  never  admitted  either  into  my  Italian,  my 
French,  or  my  national  theatre,  any  except  persons  of  irre- 
proachable morality,  or  at  least  those  who  are  firmly  resolved 
to  reform  their  conduct.  You  must  know  that  I  insist  on  their 
marriage,  and  that  I  even  hold  their  children  at  the  baptismal 
font,  resolved  as  I  am  to  encourage  legitimate  births  and. 
nuptial  fidelity." 

"If  we  had  known  that,"  thought  Consuelo,  "we  should 
have  asked  her  majesty  to  be  the  godmother  of  Angela  in  ray 
place,  Your  majesty  sows  only  to  reap  abundantly,"  replied 
she  aloud;  "'  and  if  I  had  a  fault  on  my  conscience,  I  should  be 
happy  to  confide  it  to  so  merciful  and  just  a  confessor;  but — " 

"  Continue  what  you  were  just  about  to  observe,"  said 
Maria  Theresa,  haughtily. 

"I  was  about  to  say,"  replied  Consuelo,  "that  being  ignor- 
ant of  the  blame  cast  on  me  with  respect  to  Joseph  Haydn's 
abode  in  the  same  house,  I  did  not  make  any  severe  sacrifice 
for  his  sake  in  exposing  myself  to  it." 

"I  understand,"  Siiid  the  empress;  "you  deny  everything!" 

"How  should  I  plead  guilty  to  a  falsehood?"  replied  Con- 
suelo; "  I  have  no  preference  for  my  master's  pupil,  much  less 
the  slightest  desire  to  marry  him;  and  even  were  it  other- 
wise," thought  she,  "  I  should  hardly  accept  his  heart  in  virtue 
of  an  imperial  fiat." 

"So  you  intend  to  remain  unmarried?"  said  the  empress, 
rising.  "Very  well;  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  position  which  in 
point  of  character  does  not  yield  me  sufficient  security.  Be- 
sides it  is  unseemly  that  a  young  person  should  appear  in 
certain  parts,  and  represent  certain  passions,  when  she  has  not 
the  sanction  of  marriage  and  the  protection  of  her  husband. 
It  only  depended  upon  yourself  to  distance  your  competitor, 
Madame  Corilla,  respecting  whom  I  have  received  a  very  good 
character,  but  who  does  not  pronounce  Italian  nearly  so  well 
as  you  do.  But  then  Madame  Corilla  is  mairied,  and  the 
mother  of  a  family,  which  places  her  in  a  more  favom-able 
position  than  that  v.'hich  you  have  chosen  to  occupy." 

"Married!"  murmured  poor  Consuelo,  astounded  to  hear 
who  the  virtuous  i)ersonage  was  whom  the  thrice  virtuous  anvl 
clear-sighted  empress  preferred  to  her. 

"  Yes,  married,"  replied  the  empress  in  a  decided  tone,  al- 
ready dissatisfied  with  the  doubts  expressed  relative  to  her 
protegee.  "  She  lately  gave  birth  to  an  infant,  whom  she  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  woithy  and  respectable  clergyman, 

the  canon  of ,  in  order  that  he  may  impart  to  it  a  Cln'istian 

education;  and  doubtless  this  excellent  personage  would  not 
have  taken  such  a  charge  uj^on  him,  if  he  had  not  held  the 
mother  deserving  oi'his  esteem," 

"  Neither  do  i  doubt  it,"  replied  the  y<»ung  girl,  consoled 
amidst  her  indignation,  to  lind  tliat  the  canon  was  approved  of, 
in  place  of  being  ceu8ure«l,  for  a  step  which  she  herself  had 
induced  him  to  take. 
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"  Thus  it  is  that  history  is  written  1"  said  she  to  herself,  as 
the  empress  sailed  out  of  the  apartment,  giving  her  as  conge 
merely  a  sli^rht  inclination  of  the  head;  "and  thus  it  is  that 
kings  are  enlightened.  Well!  afzer  all,  even  the  greatest  n^is- 
fortunes  have  their  bright  side,  and  the  errors  of  men  are  often 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  good.  The  good  canon  v.ill 
not  be  deprived  of  his  priory  ;  Angela  will  not  lose  her  kind 
guardian;  Gorilla  will  be  converted  if  the  empress  thinks  fit; 
and  I  have  not  been  compelled  to  kneel  before  a  woman  not  a 
whit  better  than  myself." 

"  Well?"  exclaimed  Porpora  with  a  smothered  voice,  when 
she  met  him  in  the  gallery  where  he  was  waiting,  clasping  and 
unclasping  his  hands  with  mingled  hope  and  anxiety;  "  I  trust 
we  have  won  the  day  I" 

"  On  the  contrary,  dear  master,  we  have  lost  it." 

"  How  calmly  you  say  it — the  fiend  take  you:" 

"  You  must  not  say  that,  my  dear  master;  his  majesty  is 
exceedingly  unwelcome  at  court!  ^^'hen  we  are  outside  the 
gate  I  shafl  tell  you  all." 

"Well — what  is  it?"  resumed  Porpora  impatiently,  when 
they  were  on  the  ramparts. 

"Do  you  recollect,  dear  master,"  replied  Consuelo,  "what 
we  sai(l  of  the  great  minister  Kaunitz  on  leaving  the  Mar- 
gravine's?" 

"We  said  he  was  an  old  gossip.  Has  he  done  us  any  ill 
turn  then?" 

"  Without  doubt  he  has;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  may  tell 
you  that  Her  Majesty  the  Empress,  Queen  of  liungaj'y,  is  a 
good  deal  of  the  gossip  also." 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

CoxsuELO  mentioned  nothing  to  Porpora  of  Maria  Theresa's 
motives  for  thus  disgi-acing  or  at  least  slighting  her,  except 
what  it  was  necessary  for  liim  to  know;  anything  else  would 
have  only  served  to  annoy  and  vex  the  maestrt»,  and  perhaps 
irritate  him  against  Haydn  to  no  purpose.  Consuelo  said 
nothing  cither  to  her  young  friend  of  what  she  had  been 
sile'it  upon  to  I'orpora.  îShe  justly  despised  the  false  accusa- 
ti«»ns  which  she  knew  had  been  concocted  and  furnished  to 
the  empress  by  two  or  three  unfriendly  individuals,  and  as  yet 
at  least  had  obtained  no  circulation  with  the  public.  The 
Ambassatlor  Corner,  to  whom  she  thought  it  right  to  conhtle 
everything,  confirmed  her  in  this  opinion;  and  to  prevent  ill- 
natured  iforsons  i'rom  laying  luild  of  these  calumnies  and 
turning  tliein  to  her  disadvantage,  he  arranged  matters  wisely 
and  generously.  He  settled  that  Porpora  should  remain  in 
hi»  loilging  with  (>onsuelo,  aiul  that  Haydn  shouM  become  an 
attaché  to  the  i-mbassy,  aiul  be  admitted  to  the  table  of  the 
private  secretaries.  In  this  way  the  (»ld  maestro  would  escape 
some  of  the  cares  of  poverty,  and  Joseph  could  slill  pay  him  a 
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few  personal  attentions,  which  would  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  comiDg  frequently  to  the  house  and  taking  his  lessons,  while 
Consuelo  would  be  protected  against  malignant  imputations. 
In  spite  of  these  precautions  Gorilla  was  engaged  in  place  of 
Cons'.iolo  at  the  imperial  theatre.  Consuelo  had  been  unable 
to  give  satisfaction  to  Maria  Theresa.  This  great  queen, 
while  she  amused  herself  with  the  intrigues  behind  the  scenes, 
Avhich  Kaunitz  and  INIetastasio  only  told  her  of  by  halves  and 
alwavs  in  a  piquant  and  amusing  fashion,  -wished  to  perform 
nothing  less  than  the  part  of  a  special  providence  towards 
creatures  who  on  their  part  acted  to  the  life  repentant  sinners 
or  converted  demons.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  among 
these  hypocrites  who  received  pensions  and  gratuities  for 
their  assumed  piety,  neither  Caffariello,  nor  Fariuelli,  nor  Tesi, 
nor  Madam  Hasse,  nor  any  of  those  great  and  celebrated 
virtuosi  who  occasionally  came  to  display  their  talents  at 
Vienna,  were  included.  But  the  common  herd  were  bribed 
by  persons  determined  on  flattering  her  majesty's  devout  and 
moralizing  fantasies,  and  her  majesty,  who  introduced  her 
spirit  of  diplomatic  intrigue  into  everything,  made  the  mar- 
riages and  conversions  of  her  actors  an  affair  of  state.  One 
may  read  in  the  ^.femoirs  of  Favart,  that  entertaining  ro- 
mance of  realities,  the  difficulties  he  experienced  in  sending 
proper  actresses  and  singers,  whom  he  had  got  a  commission  to 
furnish,  to  Vienna. 

Thus  Maria  Theresa  wished  to  give  to  her  amusement 
an  edifying  pretext  Avorthy  of  her  beneficent  chai-acter. 
Monarchs  are  always  acting  a  part,  and  great  monarchs 
pi'obably  more  so  than  others.  Porpora  constantly  said  so, 
and  he  Avas  not  mistaken.  The  great  empress,  a  zealous 
catholic  and  mother  of  an  exemplary  family,  conversed  v;ith- 
out  repugnance  with  women  of  easy  virtue,  catechised  them,  and 
solicited  strange  confessions,  in  order  to  have  the  honour  and 
glory  of  leading  a  repentant  Magdalene  to  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
Thf  empress's  private  purse,  placed  between  vice  and  contrition, 
ronderod  these  miracles  of  grace  at  once  numerous  and  infal- 
lible. Thus  Corilla,  weeping  and  pi-ostrate,  if  not  in  person — for 
her  stubborn  nature  would  hnve  hardly  bent  to  the  humiliat- 
ing act — at  least  through  Kaunitz  iis  her  proxy  who  went 
securitv  for  her  conduct,  must  inevitably  take  precedence  of  a 
decided,  proud,  and  fiery  temperament,  like  that  of  Consuelo. 
Maria  Theresa  lovod  in  her  proteges  of  the  drama  only  those 
virtues  of  whicdi  she  could  boast  herself  the  author;  those 
which  had  been  sclf-crcatod  or  self-maintained  did  not  interest 
her  very  much  :  slio  did  not  believe  in  them,  as  her  own  virtue 
should  have  made  hei*  belicvo.  Then  Consuclo's  proud  atti- 
tude had  ]ir() voiced  hnr;  she  found  her  logical  and  .«clf-pos- 
j-essed.  It  was  ratlicr  too  much  for  a  little  JJohrniian  to  wish 
to  be  wise  and  estimable  Avitliout  an  em)U"ess  interfering  to 
bring  it  abt)ut,  and  when  Ilerr  Kaunitz,  who  pretended  to  be 
very  impai'tiai,  whilst  all  the  time  he  did  his  utmost  to  assist 
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one  and  injure  tlie  other,  asked  her  majesty  if  she  had  granted 
the  little  one's  prayer,  she  replied — 

"I  wa5  not  satisfied  with  her  piinciples;  do  not  mention  her 
name  to  me  again." 

And  all  was  said.  The  voice,  the  featm*es,  and  even  the 
name  of  Porporina  were  thenceforth  completely  forgotten. 

It  was  necessary  to  explain  briefly  to  Porjiora  the  meaning 
of  this  exclusion.  Consuelo  told  him,  that  her  being  unmar- 
ried seemed  to  the  empress  an  unsuimountable  objection  to 
her  engagement. 

"And  Corilla?"  exclaimed  Poi-pora,  on  learning  the  admis- 
sion of  her  rival;  "  has  her  majesty  married  herT' 

"  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  her  majesty's 
words,  Corilla  passes  with  her  for  a  widow." 

"A  widow?"  said  Porpora  with  a  bitter  smile;  "but  what 
will  they  say  when  tlioy  know  what  she  is,  and  when  they  sec 
her  conàuct  ?  And  this  child  they  tell  me  about,  that  she  has 
left  near  Vienna  with  some  canon  ?" 

"  She  will  turn  the  whole  affair  into  ridicule  with  her  com- 

E anions,  and  she  will  laugh  in  private  at  the  clever  trick  she 
as  played  the  empress." 
"  But  what  if  the  empress  learn  the  truth?" 
"She  will  never  learn  it.  Sovereigns  are  surrounded  with 
ears  which  serve  as  barriers  to  exclude  it.  !Many  things  ap- 
parently are  never  told,  and  nothing  finds  admission  into  the 
imperial  sanctuaiy  but  what  these  guardians  choose  to  give 
admission  to." 

"Besides,"  rephed  Poi-pora,  "Corilla  will  always  have 
confession  as  a  last  resom-ce,  and  Herr  Kaimitz  can  enjoin  a 
proper  penance." 

The  poor  maestro  endeavoured  to  vent  his  spleen  in  these 
bitter  sarcasms,  but  he  wjs  not  the  less  deeply  vexed.  He 
lost  all  hope  of  seeing  his  opera  performed,  the  more  so  as  the 
libretto  was  not  by  Metastasio  tlie  court  poet.  He  had  some 
suspicion  that  Consuelo  had  not  taken  the  proper  means  to 
secure  the  good  graces  of  the  sovereign,  and  he  could  not  help 
evincing  his  ill  humour  to  her.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  one  day  when  ho  saw  Porpora  overjoyed 
at  Haydn's  rapid  musical  progress,  Mas  imprudent  enough  to 
t*'\\  him  the  wnolo  truth,  and  to  show  him  some  of  the  young 
man's  graceful  compositions,  which  had  begun  to  circulate  and 
be  admired  among  amateurs.  The  maestro  exclaimed  that 
he  was  imposed  on,  and  became  frightfully  enraged.  Happily 
ho  did  not  suspect  Consuelo  as  an  uccomnlioe  in  the  deceit, 
and  Comer  h  istened  to  assuago  the  storm  by  a  gnod-naturcd 

Calliation.  But  ho  could  not  hinder  Joseph  from  being 
anisheil  for  s<!Vpral  days  from  Porpora's  i>rosence,  and  it 
required  all  th»»  ambassador's  intluenco  to  ])revail  upon  the 
maestro  to  reçoive  him  again.  Porpora  howover  Iwire  him  a 
jçrudge  for  a  long  time,  and  it  was  even  said  that  he  made  him 
purchase  hi»  lessons  by  painful  and  uimeoessory  humiUations, 
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since  the  sei-vants  of  the  embassy  wore  always  at  his  disposal. 
But  Haydn  was  not  to  be  repulsed,  and  by  dint  of  sweetness  of 
temper,  patience,  and  docility,  aided  by  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  good  Consuelo,  ever  studious  and  attentive,  he 
disarmed  the  rough  professor,  and  obtained  all  that  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  one  to  impait  or  the  other  to  receive. 

But  Haydn's  genius  dreamed  of  a  different  path  from  that 
vrhich  he  had  hitherto  pursued,  and  the  future  Father  of  the 
Symphony  confided  to  Consuelo  his  ideas  respecting  instru- 
mentation on  a  gigantic  scale.  These  gigantic  proportions 
which  appear  so  simple  and  obvious  to  us  at  the  present  day, 
might  well  seem  to  our  ancestors  a  hundred  years  ago  rather 
the  Utopian  dream  of  a  madman  than  a  revelation  of  genius. 
Joseph  distrusted  himself,  and  confessed  to  Consuelo  the  am- 
bition which  tormented  him.  Consuelo  was  at  first  a  little 
terrified  also.  Hitherto  the  orchestral  accompaniment  had  been 
merely  a  secondary  consideration,  and  when  it  was  severed 
from  the  human  voice,  its  resources  were  bald  and  simple  in 
the  extreme.  Nevertheless  her  young  fellow-pupil  evinced  so 
much  calmness  and  perseverance,  and  displayed  in  all 
his  conduct  and  opinions  so  much  real  modesty  and  con- 
scientious regard  for  truth,  that  Consuelo,  unable  to  esteem 
him  presumptuous,  decided  on  considering  him  wise  and  encou- 
raged him  in  his  projects.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Haydn 
composed  a  serenade  for  three  instruments,  which,  accom- 
panied by  two  of  his  friends,  he  proceeded  to  perform  under 
the  windows  of  those  dilettanti  v/hose  attention  he  wished  to 
draw  to  his  works.  He  began  with  Poi'pora,  v/ho,  without 
knowing  the  names  of  the  performers,  listened  with  pleasure 
from  his  window  and  applauded  without  reserve.  The  am- 
bassador, Avho  was  also  a  listener,  took  care  this  time  not  to 
betray  the  secret;  for  Porpora  would  not  have  sufTered  the 
young  composer  to  turn  his  attention  from  vocal  music  to  any 
other  pursuit. 

About  this  time  Porpora  received  a  letter  from  his  pupil,  the 
excellent  Contralto  singer,  Hubert,  snrnamod  Porporino,  who 
had  entered  into  the  service  of  Fiederick  tlie  Great.  This  famous 
artist  was  not,  like  the  other  pupils  of  the  professor,  so  infa- 
tuated with  his  own  merits  ns  to  forget  to  whom  he  owed  them. 
Pori)orino  had  been  imbued  by  him  with  a  species  of  talent 
M'hi<.'h  Ik;  nev(.'r  sought  to  modify,  and  which  had  always  been 
successful,  viz.  to  sing  in  a  cliasto  and  severe  style  without 
unnecessary  ornaments  and  without  doi)arting  from  the  sound 
doctrines  of  his  master.  ]  ie  was  ])arti(;ularly  admirable  in  the 
adfKjio.  On  this  account  Toi-pora  entertained  a  profoi-once  for 
him,  which  he  had  souic  difli(  ulty  in  concealing  in  presence  of 
the  fanatical  adnurers  of  I'arinelli  aiid  CalVai-iello.  Ho 
readily  conceded  that  the  ahility,  brilliancy,  and  ])liability  of 
voice  of  these  gi-eat  performers,  were  more  eaptivatinir  and 
better  calculated  to  cliarm  an  audience  greedy  of  dilliculties; 
but  ho  repeated  mentally  that  I'orporino  would  never  mako 
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any  sacrifice  to  bad  taste,  and  that  his  audience  -would  never 
tii"e  of  hearing  him,  although  he  always  suug  in  the  same  man- 
ner. It  appeared  in  fact  that  Prussia  did  not  tire  of  him,  for 
he  shone  there  during  his  Avhole  musical  cai-eer,  and  died  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  after  a  lengthened  sojourn  of  more 
than  forty  years. 

Hubert's  letter  informed  Poi-pora  that  the  latter's  music  was 
much  liked  at  Berlin,  and  that  if  he  would  join  him  there,  he 
would  do  his  utmost  to  have  his  new  compositions  performed. 
He  urged  him  to  leave  Vienna,  where  artists  were  continually  at 
the  mercy  of  intrigues,  and  to  recruit  for  the  Prussian  court  a 
distinguished  cantatrice  who  could  sing  with  him  the  operas 
of  the  maestro.  He  highly  eulogized  the  enlightened  taste  of 
the  king,  and  his  honourable  conduct  towaixls  musicians.  "If 
this  project  meets  with  your  approbation,  "  said  he  at  the  close 
of  the  letter,  "reply  quickly  and  state  your  terms,  and  three 
months  hence  I  promise  to  procure  such  as  will  secure  you  in 
your  old  days  a  comfortable  support.  As  to  glory,  my  dear 
master,  it  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose  that  you  write  and  that 
we  sing  bo  as  to  do  you  justice,  and  I  trust  your  fame  will 
extend  even  to  Dresden." 

This  last  expression  made  Porpora  prick  his  ears  like  a 
veteran  war-horse.  It  was  an  allusion  to  the  triumphs  which 
Hasse  and  his  singers  had  obtained  at  the  court  of  tSaxony. 
The  idea  of  counterbalancing  the  fame  of  his  rival  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  so  tickled  the  maestro,  and  he  felt  at  this  moment 
so  much  dislike  for  Vienna  and  the  Viennese  and  their  court, 
that  he  replied  without  hesitation  to  Porporino,  authorising 
him  to  make  proposals  for  him  at  Berlin.  He  mentioned 
what  he  would  expect,  making  a  moderate  demand  in  order 
to  avoid  disappointment.  He  spoke  of  Porporina  in  the  high- 
est terms,  telling  him  that  she  was  his  sister  in  education, 
genius,  and  aflectiou,  as  well  as  in  name,  and  desiring  him  to 
arrange  for  hor  engagement  on  the  most  advantageous  tonns 
possible.  In  this  he  acted  without  so  much  as  consulting  Con- 
suelo,  who  was  only  informed  of  this  fresh  resolve  after  the 
letter  had  boon  despatched. 

Poor  Consuclo  was  terrified  at  the  very  name  of  Prussia, 
and  that  of  the  Great  Frederick  made  her  shudder.  Since  the 
adventure  with  the  deserter  she  no  longer  looked  upon  this  so 
much-vaunt<^d  monarch  as  anything  but  an  ogre  or  a  vampire. 
Porpora  scold«'d  her  a  gotul  doal  for  ^'stifying  so  little  joy  at 
this  new  eniragement,  and  as  she  could  not  relate  to  him  tho 
history  of  Karl  an<l  tho  promises  of  flayer,  she  drooped  her 
head,  and  submitted  (juietly  to  his  tutoring. 

On  retliM'tion,  however,  she  found  some  comfort  in  the  project. 
It  served  to  delay  her  return  to  the  stago,  since  tho  affair  might 
not  go  on,  and  sinco  Porporino  under  any  circumstances  re- 
quired three  months  to  conclude  it.  Until  then  she  was  at 
liborty  to  dream  of  Albert's  lov«^,  and  endeavour  within  herself 
to  respond  to  it.     Whether  Bho  finallv  admitted  tho  |)08.««ibilitv 
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of  a  union  or  the  contrary,  she  could  still  at  least  honourably 
keep  her  promise  to  think  of  it  -without  force  or  constraint. 

She  determined  to  wait  for  Count  Christian's  reply  to  her 
first  letter  before  announcing  this  intelligence  to  the  family  at 
Riesenburg;  but  this  reply  did  not  arrive,  and  Consuelo  was 
beginning  to  think  that  Count  Christian  had  renounced  the 
idea  of  this  mesalliance,  and  was  endeavouring  to  make  Albei't 
renounce  it  also,  when  she  received  from  Keller  a  communica- 
tion to  the  following  purport — 

"  You  promised  to  write  to  me  ;  you  have  done  so  indirectly  in  acquainting 
my  father  ^\•ith  your  present  embarrassing  position.  I  see  that  you  are  placed 
under  a  yoke  from  wliich  I  should  think  it  criminal  to  •withdraw  you.  My 
father  is  terrified  at  the  consequences  which  your  submission  to  Porpora  may 
have  upon  me  ;  but  as  for  myself,  Consuelo,  1  am  not  yet  alarmed  at  anything 
which  has  taken  place,  because  you  express  regret  and  i-epugnance  at  what  is 
imposed  on  you — a  sufficient  proof  that  you  will  not  lightly  decide  upon  the 
question  of  my  eternal  unhappiness.  No,  you  will  not  break  yom'  promise! 
you  will  try  to  love  me  1 — What  matters  it  to  me  where  you  are  or  what  you  do, 
or  the  rank  which  glorj-  or  prejudice  may  give  you  among  men,  or  the  lapse  of 
time,  or  the  obstacles  which  prevent  us  meeting — if  I  can  hope,  and  if  you  tell 
me  to  hops  ?  I  doubtless  suffer  much,  but  I  can  suffer  still  more  without  sink- 
ing, so  long  as  one  solitarj-  gleam  of  hope  remains  unextinguished. 

"I  wait  !  I  can  wait!  Do  not  think  to  alarm  me  by  taking  time  to  reply;  do 
not  write  under  the  influence  of  fear  or  pity,  to  which  I  would  not  wish  to  owe 
anything.  Weigh  my  destiny  in  your  heart,  my  soul  in  yours,  and  when  the 
time  has  come,  when  you  feel  sure  of  your  decision,  whether  you  be  in  the  cell 
of  a  nun  or  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre,  tell  me  never  to  trouble  you  more,  or  to 
come  and  rejoin  you.  I  shall  either  be  at  your  feet  or  for  ever  dumb  as  you 
may  decide." 

"  Oh,  noble  Albert:"  exclaimed  Consuelo,  pressing  the  letter 
to  her  lips,  "I  feel  that  I  love  youl  It  would  be  impossible 
not  to  love  you,  and  I  will  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  so;  1  long 
to  reward  you  by  my  promise  for  your  love  and  constancy." 

She  immediately  began  to  write;  but  Porpora's  voice  made 
her  quickly  conceal  Albert's  letter  as  well  as  her  reply. 
Throughout  the  day  she  had  not  a  moment's  leisure  or  secm-ity. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  cynical  old  man  had  divined  her  desire  to 
be  alone,  and  had  resolved  to  prevent  it.  When  night  came, 
Consuelo  was  more  tranquil,  and  could  reflect  that  so  impor- 
tant a  determination  required  a  longer  trial  of  her  own  feelings. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  subject  Albert  to  the  hazard  of  any  change 
in  her  feelings  towards  him. 

She  read  and  re-road  a  hundred  times  the  young  count's 
letter,  and  perceived  that  ho  feared  equally  the  pain  (A'li  refusal 
and  tlie  dangoi-  of  a  hasty  jjromise.  She  determined  to  take 
Bome  days  to  con.sider  her  reply,  a  step  which  Albert  himself 
seemed  to  desire. 

Tlio  life  which  Consuelo  now  led  at  the  embassy  was  quiet 
and  regular  in  the  extreme.  To  give  no  grounds  for  scandal, 
Corner  was  considerate  enough  not  to  visit  Consuelo  in  her 
own  suite  of  apartnients,  and  never  invite  her,  even  in  com- 
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pauy  with  Porpora,  to  his.  Ho  only  saw  her  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Wiihehnina,  where  they  could  converse  together 
with  perfect  propriety  and  enjoy  a  little  music.  Joseph  also 
was  admitted  to  these  musical  parties,  where  Caifariello  came 
often,  Count  Hoditz  sometimes,  and  the  Abbe  Metastasio  rarely. 
All  three  regretted  Consuelo's  failure,  but  not  one  of  them  had 
the  courage  or  perseverance  to  make  any  attempt  in  her  favour. 
Porpora  was  indignant,  and  had  much  difficulty  in  concealing 
it.  Consuelo  endeavoured  to  calm  him,  and  persuade  him  to 
take  men  as  he  found  them,  with  all  their  faults  and  weak- 
nesses. She  induced  him  to  exert  himself,  and,  thanks  to  her, 
he  was  occasionally  visited  by  gleams  of  hope  and  enthusiasm. 
She  encouraged  him  only  in  his  dislike  to  bring  her  before  the 
public.  Happy  at  being  forgotten  by  those  great  people  whom 
she  had  looked  upon  with  terror  and  repugnance,  she  addicted 
herself  to  serious  study  and  delightful  reveries,  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  the  good  Haydn,  and  each  day  said  to  herself, 
while  she  lavished  every  care  and  attention  on  her  old  master, 
that  if  nature  had  not  intended  her  for  a  life  fiee  from  emotion 
and  bustle,  still  less  had  it  intended  her  for  the  pursuits  of 
vanity  and  ambition.  She  had  dreamt,  and  still  dreamt  in 
spite  of  herself,  of  a  more  animated  existence,  of  deeper  and 
more  heartfelt  joys,  of  the  pleasures  of  a  boundless  and  ever 
expanding  intellect;  but  the  world  of  art  which  she  had  im- 
agined so  noble  and  so  pure,  had  shown  itself  on  a  ueaier  view 
under  so  ugly  and  forbidding  an  aspect,  that  she  chose  in  pre- 
ference a  nfe  of  obscurity  and  retirement,  gentle  ati'ections, 
and  a  solitude  sweetened  by  labour. 

Consuelo  had  no  further  retiections  to  make  relative  to  the 
offer  of  the  Iludolstadts.  She  could  not  entertain  a  doubt 
of  their  generosity,  of  the  unalterable  love  of  the  son,  and  the 
indulgent  tenderness  of  the  father.  It  was  no  longer  her  reason 
and  her  conscience  that  she  felt  it  necessary  to  interrogate: 
both  spoke  for  Albert.  She  had  triumphed  on  this  occasion 
without  any  effort  to  banish  the  remembrance  of  Anzoleto.  A 
victory  over  love  gives  strength  lor  every  subsciiuent  struggle. 
She  no  longer  feared  his  attractions,  and  she  felt  herself  beyond 
the  risk  of  fascination;  and  yet,  with  all  this,  love  did'  not 
plead  with  passion  in  her  heart  for  Albert.  She  had  still  to 
question  that  heart  whose  mysterious  calmness  ever  welcomed 
tne  idea  of  a  full  and  perfect  love.  Seated  at  her  window,  tlic 
gentle  girl  often  ga/.ed  at  the  passers  by;  rough  students, 
noble  lords,  melancholy  artists,  proud  cavaliers,  all  were  in 
turns  the  object  of  a  serious  an<l  innocent  inijuiry. 

"Alasl"  said  she,  "is  my  heart  frivolous  or  capricious? 
Am  1  capable  of  loving,  deeply  loving,  at  first  sight,  as  my 
comj)anion3  of  the  Scudii  havo  so  often  confessed  and  oven 
Ixtasted  to  «ach  other  before  me.  is  love  a  magic  llame,  which 
overwhelms  our  whole  beiiig,  and  turns  us  irre.sistihly  from 
our  sacred  and  peaceful  atlections?  Arc  there  among  those 
^yhu  sometimes  raiso  their  eyes  to  my  window  one  whose  loo)c 
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troubles  and  fascinates  me?  Is  this  one  with  his  lordly  v^alk 
and  nohle  figure  more  beautiful  than  Albert?  Or  is  that 
one  with  his  curling  and  perfumed  locks  and  elegant  attire 
calculated  to  displace  the  image  of  my  betrothed?  Or  would 
I  be  the  decked-out  lady  whom  I  see  rolling  past  in  yonder 
carriage  with  her  haughty  and  handsome  cavalier,  who  holds 
her  fan  and  presents  her  gloves?  Is  there  aught  in  all  that 
v.'hich  makes  me  tremble  or  blush,  or  which  causes  my  heart 
to  palpitate?  Xo;  no,  in  truth.  .'ïpeak,  my  heart,  for  now 
I  will  question  you  and  submit  to  your  decrees.  Ala  si  I  hardly 
know  you,  for  "since  my  bh'th  we  have  been  almost  strangers. 
I  have' never  contradicted  you;  I  gave  you  up  the  empire  of 
my  life  without  examining  or  bridling  your  impulses.  You 
have  been  crushed,  poor  heart,  and,  now  that  conscience  rules 
you,  you  can  no  longer  live,  know  no  longer  what  to  say. 
Speak,  then;  rouse  yourself  and  choose  1  AVell,  you  are  tran- 
quil, and  would  haA'e  nothing  that  you  see  there  ?" 

"  No." 

*'  You  would  not  have  Anzoleto?" 

Again  "  No." 

"ïhen  it  is  Albert  vrhom  you  call?  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  whispered  yes." 

And  Consueïo  retired  each  day  from  her  window  with  a 
joyous  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  gentler  radiance  in  her  eyes. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  she  replied  to  Albei't  calmly,  with 
perfect  self-possession,  and  her  pulse  beating  as  gently  as  an 
infant's: — 

"  I  love  none  but  you,  and  I  am  almost  certain  that  I  love 
you.  In  the  mean  time,  leave  me  to  dream  of  the  possibiHty  of 
our  union.  Let  it  be  ever  present  to  your  thoughts,  and  let  us 
together  find  some  expedient  to  avoid  vexing  either  your  father 
or  iny  master,  lest  we  become  selfish  in  becoming  happy." 

She  added  to  this  note  a  short  letter  to  Count  Christian,  in 
which  she  described  the  quiet  life  she  led,  and  announced  the 
respite  Avliich  the  new  projects  of  l^rpora  had  granted  her. 
She  begged  tliat  they  would  endeavour  to  find  some  means  of 
disarming  Porpora's  resentment,  and  of  breaking  the  intelli- 
gence to  him  in  the  course  of  the  month.  A  month  still  re- 
mained to  prepare  the  maestro  for  the  announcement  before 
the  lierlin  affair  should  be  settled. 

Consuelo,  having  sealed  these  two  letters,  placed  them  on  the 
table  and  fell  asleep.  A  delicious  calm  hail  descended  upon 
her  soul,  and  she  had  not  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  such  deep 
and  undistur])('d  r(>j)ose.  She  awoke  late,  and  rose  hastily  in 
order  to  see  Ivclicr  who  had  promised  to  return  for  her  letter 
at  eight.  It  was  now  u'uu\  and,  while  hastening  to  dress,  Con- 
suelo saw  with  terror  that  the  letter  was  no  longer  where  she 
had  placed  it.  She  sought  it  cvorywhere,  but  in  vain.  She 
left  tlie  room  to  see  if  Kdlci- might  not  l)o  waiting  in  the  ante- 
chamber, but  neither  Kelh-r  nor  .loscph  was  to  i)e  found;  and 
as  she  re-entered  her  apartment  to  search  a  second  time  lor 
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her  letter,  she  saw  Porpora  there,  v/ho  seemed  to  await  her  ap- 
proach, and  who  fixed  upon  her  a  stern  and  threatening  look. 

"  What  do  you  seek  ?"  said  he. 

"  I  hare  mislaid  a  sheet  of  music." 

"  You  do  not  speak  the  truth:  it  is  a  letter  that  you  seek." 

"Master " 

"Be  silent,  Consuelo;  you  are  yet  but  a  novice  in  deceit, 
do  not  now  commence  to  study  it." 

"  Master,  what  have  you  done  with  the  letter?" 

"  I  gave  it  to  Keller." 

"  And  wherefore  did  you  give  it  to  him?" 

"  Because  he  came  for  it,  as  you  told  him  yesterday.  You 
know  not  how  to  feign,  or  rather  I  have  quicker  ears  than 
you  think." 

"But  in  one  word,"  said  Consuelo,  firmly,  "what  have  you 
done  with  my  letter?" 

"f  have  told  you;  why  do  you  ask  again?  I  did  not 
think  it  right  that  a  well-conducted  girl  such  as  you  are, 
and  always  will  bo,  should  give  letters  in  confidence  to  her 
hairdresser.  To  prevent  people  having  an  ill  opinion  of  you, 
1  mysolf  gave  the  letter  quietly  to  Keller,  and  commissioned 
him  from  you  to  despatch  it.  lie  will  not  think  at  least  that 
you  hide  a  secret  from  your  father." 

"  Master,  you  have  done  well.     Pardon  me!" 

"  I  pardon  you.     Let  us  say  no  more." 

"  And  you  have  read  my  letter  ?"  said  Consuelo,  with  a  timid 
and  deprecating  tone. 

"  For  whom  do  you  take  me?"  replied  Porpora,  with  a  ter- 
rible look. 

"  Pardon  me  ft)r  what  I  have  done,"  said  Consuelo,  bending 
her  knee  before  him,  an<l  endeavouring  to  take  his  hand;  "  let 
mo  open  my  heait  to  you,  and " 

"  Not  another  Avord,"  refilie»!  the  maestro,  repulsing  her. 

And  lie  entered  his  own  room  and  shut  the  door  violently 
behind  him. 

Consuelo  hoped  that  this  outburst  once  over,  she  might  be 
able  to  appease  his  anger,  and  at  the  same  time  explain 
matters  to  liiin.  Siie  felt  assured  that  she  would  have  courage 
to  open  her  whole  mind  to  him,  and  hoped  by  so  doing  to  has- 
ten the  issue  f)f  her  wishes;  but  he  refused  all  explanation,  and 
evinced  the  utmost  displeasure  whenever  the  subject  was  men- 
tioned. In  other  respects  he  was  as  friendly  towards  her  as 
ever,  and  even  appeared  more  contentetl  and  cheerful  than  ho 
ha<l  been  for  a  lojig  time.  (.îonsuelo  looked  upon  this  as  a 
good  augury,  and  calmly  awaited  a  leply  from  liiesenburg. 

In  one  resi)ect  Porpora  had  not  told  an  untruth,  for  he  had 
burned  Consuelo's  letters  without  reading  them,  but  lu»  had 
kept  the  envelope,  and  substituted  in  \Ance  of  the  original 
letter,  one  from  himself  to  Coimt  <  'hristi.ui.  He  hoped  bv  this 
bohl  stop  at  once  to  save  his  nupil.  and  spare  Count  Christian 
'  sacrifice  beyond  his  strongtn.     lb»  l)elieved  that  in  so  doinc: 
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he  was  acting  towards  him  as  a  faithful  friend,  and  towards 
Consuelo  as  a  wise  and  energetic  father.  He  did  not  foresee 
that  he  might  thus  indict  a  fatal  hlow  upon  Count  Albert. 
Hardly  knowing  the  young  nobleman,  he  believed  that  Con- 
suelo had  been  guilty  of  exaggeration  with  i-egard  to  him,  and 
that  he  was  neither  so  ill  nor  so  attached  to  her  as  she  had 
imagined.  Moreover  he  held,  like  all  old  men,  that  loA'e  sooner 
or  later  comes  to  an  end,  and  that  disappointed  affection  kills 
nobody. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Awaiting  a  reply  which  she  could  not  receive,  since  Porpora 
had  burned  her  letter,  Consulo  persevered  in  the  calm  and 
studious  course  of  life  which  she  had  adopted.  Her  presence 
attracted  to  Madame  Wilhelmina's  apartment  many  distin- 
guished persons  whom  she  had  pleasure  in  meeting,  and 
amongst  others,  Baron  Frederick  Trenck,  for  whom  she  felt  a 
lively  sympathy.  He  had  the  delicacy  not  to  address  her  as 
an  old  acquaintance  at  their  first  meeting,  but  to  have  him- 
self presented,  after  she  had  sung,  as  a  profound  admirer  and 
as  deeply  affected  by  her  performance.  On  seeing  again 
this  brave  and  handsome  young  man,  who  had  so  courageously 
saved  her  from  Mayer  and  his  band,  Consuelo's  first  impulse 
was  to  hold  out  her  hand.  The  baron,  who  would  not  suffer 
her  to  commit  any  imprudence  in  testifying  her  gratitude  to 
him,  hastened  to  take  her  hand  as  if  to  lead  her  to  her  chaii-, 
pressing  it  gently  by  way  of  thanks.  She  afterwards  learned 
from  Joseph,  from  whom  the  baron  took  instructions  in  music, 
that  he  never  failed  to  inquire  kindly  for  her,  and  to  speak 
of  her  with  admiration,  but  from  a  feeling  of  almost  romantic 
delicacy,  forebore  to  question  liim  as  to  the  motives  of  their 
disguise,  their  adventurous  voyage,  and  the  sentiments  which 
they  might  have  had,  or  might  still  have,  for  each  other. 

"I  do  not  know  what  he  thinks  of  it,"  added  Joseph;  "but 
I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  woman  of  whom  he  speaks 
with  so  much  esteem  and  respect." 

"  In  that  case,  friend  Beppo,"  said  Consuelo,  "  I  authorize 
you  to  tell  him  all  our  story,  and  my  own  as  well,  without  how- 
ever mentioning  the  family  of  Iludolstadt.  1  must  have  the 
iinreserved  esteem  of  a  man  to  whom  we  owe  our  life,  and  who 
has  conducted  himself  so  nobly  towards  me  in  evej'y  respect." 

Some  weeks  afterwards,'  Baron  Trenck,  although  having 
scarcely  fulfilled  his  mission  to  Vienna,  Avas  abruptly  recalled  by 
Frederick,  and  came;  one  morning  to  the  embassy  to  bid  a  hasty 
adieu  to  Signor  Corinîr.  Consuelo,  on  descending  the  staii- 
casc  to  go  out,  met  him  under  the  poiial,  and  as  tli(>y  were 
alone  he  ai)proached  and  kissed  her  hand  t(!iidcrly, 

"Allow  me,"  said  \u\  "to  express,  iur  the  first  ajid  peihaps 
the  last  time  in  my  liio,  the  sentiments  1  entei-tain  towards 
you.  There  was  no  occasion  fi)r  lirjipo  to,  tell  your  story  to 
îVrouso  my  adniinvtion.     Thero  (iro  Homo  connteiuinces  wliich 
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never  deceive,  and  it  needed  no  moie  than  a  glance  to  assure 
nie  that  yours  was  the  index  of  a  lofty  intellect  and  a  noble 
heart.  IrJad  I  known  at  Passau  that  our  dear  Joseph  was  so 
little  on  his  guard,  I  would  have  protected  you  against  Count 
Hoditz's  folly,  which  I  foresaw  only  too  plainly,  although  I 
did  all  that  Ï  could  to  make  him  aware  that  he  Avas  mistaken 
in  youT  character,  and  would  assuredly  render  himself  ridi- 
culous. However,  the  good-natured  Hoditz  told  me  himself 
how  you  had  mocked  him,  and  expressed  himself  infinitely 
obliged  to  you  for  having  kept  the  secret.  As  to  myself,  Ï 
shall  never  forget  the  romantic  adventure  which  procured  me 
the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  and  even  were  the  loss  of 
niy  fortune  and  my  prospects  to  be  the  penalty,  I  should  still 
look  back  to  it  as  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life." 

"Do  you  think  then,  Baron,"  said  Consuelo,  "that  such  re- 
sults could  possibly  ensue?" 

"  I  hope  not:  nevertheless  everything  is  possible  at  the  court 
f)f  the  King  of  Prussia." 

"  You  make  me  greatly  afraid  of  Prussia.  Do  you  know, 
lîaron,  it  is  possible  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
there  soon,  since  there  is  some  talk  of  an  engagement  at  Berlin." 

"  Indeed?"  exclaimed  Trenck,  his  countenance  beaming  with 
sudden  joy;  "  Heaven  grant  it!  I  may  l>e  of  service  to  you  at 
Berlin,  and  you  may  rely  on  me  as  a  brother.  Yes,  Consuelo,  I 
feel  towards  you  the  aliection  of  a  brother;  and  had  I  been 
fj-ee,  I  might  perhaps  have  been  unable  to  forbid  myself  a  more 
cnduriring  emotion.  But  you  youi'self  are  not  free;  and  sacred, 
cterrial,  bonds  do  not  permit  me  to  envy  the  fortunate  noble- 
man who  asks  your  hand.  Whoever  he  may  be,  madam,  he  will 
find  in  me,  if  he  wishes,  a  friend  on  whom  he  can  rely,  and,  if 
needful  a  champion  against  the  prejudices  of  the  world.  Alasî 
Consuelo,  theie  is  also  in  my  case  a  dreadful  barrier  existing 
between  me  and  my  loved  one.  He  who  loves  you  is  a  man  and 
may  bnak  down  the  barrier,  but  she  whom  I  love;  is  of  higher 
rank  than  mine,  and  has  neither  power,  nor  right,  nor  strength, 
n(»r  liberty,  to  cast  it  down." 

"I  can  do  nothing  then  for  you  or  her  ?"  exclaimed  Con- 
suelo. "  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  1  regret  my  poor  and 
helpless  position." 

"  AVho  knows?"  exclaimed  the  baron,  gaily,  "you  may  do 
more  than  you  think,  if  not  indeed  to  ir.surc  our  union,  at  least 
to  soften  the  rigours  of  our  separation.  Do  you  feel  sulficicnt 
courage  to  ineur  a  little  danger  for  us?" 

**  Yes!  with  the  same  readiness  and  joy  that  you  exposed 
y«iur  life  to  save  me." 

"  Well,  1  shall  rely  upon  you.  You  will  recollect  your  pro- 
mise, and  it  may  be  that,  one  day  or  other,  I  shall  require  itfl 
fulfilment." 

"  Whatever  be  the  day  or  hour,  I  shall  never  forget  it,"  she 
!(  jilied,  holding  out  her  hand. 

"Well  then,"  sai»!  \u\  "give  mo  a  sign:  some  elight  token 
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■which  I  can  send  to  you  when  the  time  aiiives.  For  I  foresee 
great  straojsjles,  and  cii'cumstances  may  occur  when  my  sig- 
nature or  even  my  seal  might  endanger  both  hei'  and  you,'' 

"  Will  you  have  this  roll  of  music,  which  I  was  carrying  to 
one  of  my  master  Porpora's  friends?  I  can  get  another,  and 
shall  rnark  this  one,  so  as  to  know  it  again.'' 

"Why  not?  A  roll  of  music  is  one  of  those  things  which 
can  be  best  sent  without  exciting  suspicion.  But  I  will  separate 
the  sheets,  that  I  may  make  use  of  them  several  times.  Make 
a  mark  on  ea,ch  page." 

Consuelo,  resting  upon  the  balustrade  of  the  staircase,  v."rote 
the  name  of  Bertoni  upon  each  sheet  of  the  music.  The  baron 
rolled  it  up  a,nd  carried  it  away,  after  having  sworn  eternal 
friendship  to  our  heroine. 

At  this  period  Madame  Tesi  fell  ill,  and  the  performances 
at  the  imperial  theatre  threatened  to  be  suspended,  as  she  per- 
formed the  most  important  parts.  Gorilla  could,  if  neces- 
sary, replace  her.  She  had  great  success  both  at  the  court  and 
in  the  city.  Her  beauty  and  her  saucy  coquetry  turned  the 
heads  of  the  good  German  noblemen,  and  they  did  not  dream 
of  criticising  her  voice  which  was  somewhat  worn,  or  her  rathe  r 
forced  and  unnatural  acting.  All  was  thought  beautiful  coni- 
ing  from  so  beautiful  a  creature.  Her  snowy  shoulders  gave 
forth  admirable  sounds,  her  round  and  voluptuous  arms  always 
sang  just,  and  her  superb  attitudes  carried  her  through  the 
most  hazardous  passages  without  opposition.  Noth withstand- 
ing the  musical  taste  on  wliich  they  prided  themselves,  the  Vien- 
nese, as  well  as  the  Venetians,  surrendered  to  the  fascination 
of  a  languishing  look,  and  Gorilla,  by  her  exquisite  beauty, 
prepared  many  to  l)e  rapt  and  intoxicated  by  her  performances. 

She  therefore  boldly  presented  herself  to  sing,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  parts  of  Madame  Tesi  ;  but  the  ditficulty  was  how  to 
i-eplace  herself,  in  those  she  had  sung.  Madame  Holzbaiier's 
ilute-liko  voice  did  not  pei'mit  her  to  bo  thought  of.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  admit  Gonsuclo,  or  to  be  satisfied  witli 
inferior  performers.  Poi'pora  worked  like  a  demon;  Metas- 
tasio,  hon-ibly  dissatisfieil  v>-ith  Gorilla's  Lombai'd  pronuncia- 
tion, and  indignant  at  the  attempts  she  made  to  drown  the 
other  parts  (contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  poem  and  in  spite  of 
the  situation),  no  longer  concealed  his  antipathy  to  her,  nor 
his  sympathy  for  the  cfnscientions  and  intelligent  Porporina. 

Madame  Tosi  ah-cady  detested  (jorilla  cordially  for  rndca- 
vouring  to  rival  her  and  di.«puto  with  her  the  palm  of  beauty, 
and  GalFariello,  M'ho  ])aid  his  court  to  Tesi,  spoke  lou<lly  in 
favour  of  the  a<lmis.si(»n  of  Gonsuelo.  Hoi zbaiier,  anxious  to 
sustain  the  chai-acti-r  of  liis  managcmont,  but  terrifi(>d  ut  the 
aHcon<lan<;y  whi<;!i  l*<ji*pora  would  acijiiire  if  onco  admitt-.d  l)e- 
hiiid  the  .scimics,  kncnv  not  which  way  to  turn.  Gonsucilo'spru- 
<lont  and  dignifn'd  conduct  had  won  her  so  many  iriends  th.-.t 
it  would  hi.'  dillicult  to  mi:vrt;pre.sent  her  to  the  empress  much 
longer.     <.)n  all  tlusc  ac('f)Uîifs  Goiisndo  received  proposals; 
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Lut  they  were  purposely  made  humiliating  in  hopes  of  their 
meeting  with  a  refusal.  I'orpora  however  accepted  them  at 
once,  and  as  usual  without  consulting  her.  One  fine  morning 
Consuelo  found  herself  en^ajjed  for  six  representations,  and, 
M-ithout  power  to  escape  or  being  able  to  understand  why.  after 
waiting  six  weeks,  she  had  not  heard  from  the  Rudolstadts, 
she  was  dragged  by  I'orpora  to  a  rehearsal  of  the  Antigone  of 
Metastasio,  written  for  the  music  of  Hasse. 

Consuelo  had  already  studied  the  part  with  Poi-pora.  TTith- 
out  doubt  it  was  a  source  of  severe  sutFering  for  the  latter  to 
be  obliged  to  teach  her  the  music  of  his  rival — the  most  vm- 
gratehïl  of  his  pupils,  and  the  enemy  which  from  henceforth 
he  most  bitterly  hated — but  besides  that  this  was  a  necessary 
step  to  pave  the  way  for  his  own  compositions,  Porpora  was 
too  conscientious  an  artist  not  to  apply  all  his  zeal  and  atten- 
tion to  the  task.  Consuelo  aided  him  so  generously,  that  he 
was  at  once  ravished  and  in  despair.  In  spite  of  herself,  the 
poor  girl  found  Hasse  magnificent;  her  heart  responded  more 
warmly  to  the  tender  and  passionate  accents  of  the  Saxon, 
than  to  the  somewhat  cold  and  naked  grandeur  of  her  own 
master.  Accustomed  vWiilst  studying  the  other  great  mas- 
ters with  him  to  give  full  vent  to  her  enthusiasm,  she  was 
forced  on  this  occasion  to  restrain  herself  on  seeing  the  melan- 
choly which  was  imprinted  on  his  brow,  and  the  gloomy  reverie 
into  which  he  sunlc  when  the  lesson  was  over.  When  she 
entered  on  the  stage  to  rehearse  with  CatTariello  and  Corilla, 
although  she  was  well  acquainted  with  the  part,  she  felt  so 
agitated  that  she  could  hardly  commence  iho  scene  betweeu 
Ismenio  and  Berenice,  which  begins  thus — 

"  No  :  tutto,  o  Berenice, 

Tu  noil  r.pri  il  tuo  cor,  etc."  ■ 

To  which  Corilla  replied — 

**  E  ti  par  poco. 

Quel  die  sal  de'  mlei  c*si  ?"  t 

Here  Corilla  was  intorrupteii  by  a  loud  burst  of  laughter 
from  Calfariello,  Turning  to  him  with  eyes  eparkling  with 
anger  she  exclaimed — 

"  What  do  you  find  so  amusing  in  that?" 

"  Vou  have  sjioken  moII,  plumpest  of  Bcreniccsl"  replied 
Caflariello,  laughing  still  more  loudly;  "no  one  could  speak 
with  more  sincerity." 

"Then  it  is  the  wonls  which  amuse  you?"  8fti<l  Hol/oaiier, 
who  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  repeat  to  Metastasio  the 
sarcasms  of  the  soprano  on  his  verse?. 

"The  wonls  are  beautiful,"  replied  CnlTariello,  drily,  who 
know  his  design  ;  "luit  (heir  application  just  now  is  so  happy, 
that  I  cfdild  not  help  laughing. 

•  "  No,  lUnucc,  thou  dost  not  here  fully  open  thy  h<\-irt." 
t  **Wh«t  th.,u  1.!,  .«   .t  ..f  i.iv  -..ivnt-ir  .  <•>  ..w   ...   fti.^o,  then,  a  Iridln^ 
nitttcT?" 
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And  he  held  his  sides  as  he  repeated  to  Poi*pora — 

"  E  ti  par  poco, 

Quel  che  sai  di  tanii  casi  ?" 

Gorilla,  now  perceiving  the  bitter  allusion  to  her  habits, 
and  trembling  at  once  with  hate,  rage,  and  apprehension, 
was  ready  to  fly  at  Consuelo,  and  sink  her  nails  in  her  face; 
but  the  countenance  of  the  latter  was  so  calm  and  gentle  that 
she  dai'-;  not  venture.  Besides,  the  feeble  light  which  pene- 
trated into  the  theatre  falHng  on  her  rival's  face,  suggested 
vague  recollections  and  strange  terrors.  She  had  never  seen 
her  closely  or  by  daylight  at  Venice.  Amidst  the  pains  of 
her  confinement,  she  had  a  confused  rem.embrauce  of  the  little 
gipsy  Bertoni  hovering  around  her,  but  she  could  not  under- 
stand the  motives  for  his  attentions.  She  now  endeavoured 
to  recall  the  different  occurrences  which  had  taken  place,  but 
not  succeeding,  she  remained  discomfited  and  uneasy  during 
the  whole  rehearsal.  The  Porporina's  style  of  singing  only 
added  to  her  ill  humour,  and  the  pi-esence  of  her  former  mas- 
ter, who  like  a  severe  judge  listened  silently  and  almost  con- 
temptuously, became  gradually  an  insupportable  torment, 
llolzbaiier  was  hardly  less  mortified  when  the  maestro  told 
him  that  his  directions  were  altogether  erroneous;  and  he  was 
perforce  obliged  to  believe  him,  for  Porpora  had  been  present 
at  the  rehearsal  which  Hasse  himself  conducted  at  Dresden 
on  the  first  bringing  out  of  his  opera. 

The  necessity  of  obtaining  good  advice  dispelled  ill  will,  and 
imposed  silence  on  the  discontented,  Porpora  conducted  the 
entire  rehearsal,  pointed  out  to  each  his  duty,  and  even  re- 
proved Caffariello,  who  afiected  to  listen  to  his  advice  with 
respect  in  order  to  give  it  more  weight  M'ith  the  others.  Caff- 
ariello's  sole  aim  was  to  annoy  the  impertinent  rival  of  Madame 
Tesi,  and  he  spared  no  pains,  not  even  an  act  of  submission 
and  modesty,  to  obtain  that  pleasure.  It  is  thus  among  artists 
as  among  diplomatists,  on  the  stage  as  in  the  cabinet,  that  the 
noblest  as  well  as  the  meanest  affairs  have  their  hidden  causes, 
often  infinitely  petty  and  frivolous. 

On  retui-ning  from  the  rehearsal,  Consuelo  found  Joseph 
filled  with  some  hidden  joy.  AVhen  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  speaking,  ho  informed  her  that  the  good  canon  had  arrived 
in  A'ienna,  and  that  his  first  care  had  been  to  inquire  for  his 
dear  lieppo,  and  make  him  ])artake  of  an  oxcellent  bi'oakfast, 
.asking  Imn  all  the;  while  a  thousand  allectionate  questions 
about  his  dear  Bortoni.  Tluiy  had  already  discussed  the  means 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  I'orpora,  so  as  to  meet  together 
without  I'cseive  or  mystery,  'i'lie  very  next  day  the  canon 
presented  himself^MS  a  protectoi-of  .Iosei»h  Haydn,  and  a  warm 
a<lniirer  of  the  maestro,  whom  he  thanked  for  the  lessons  he 
had  been  good  enough  to  giv(!  his  'young  friend.  Consuelo 
Baluted  him  as  if  she  had  seen  him  for  tlu^  fn-st  time,  and  in 
tlie  evening  the  maestro  and  his  two  pui)ils  partook  of  a  friendly 
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dinner  with  the  canon.  Unless  Porpora  had  affected  a  greater 
degree  of  stoicism  than  the  musicians  of  that  period,  ever,  the 
most  celebrated,  piqued  themselves  upon,  it  ^vould  have  been 
difficult  for  him  to  avoid  liking  this  excellent  canon,  whose 
table  was  so  good,  and  whose  admiration  for  his  works  was  so 
great.  They  had  some  music  after  dinner,  and  from  thence- 
forth saw  each  other  every  day. 

This  was  a  further  relief  to  the  anxiety  which  Consuelo  felt 
at  Albert's  silence.  The  canon  was  of  an  unaffected,  lively 
temperament,  gay,  yet  observing  the  strictest  propriety,  and  pos- 
sessing an  exquisite  taste  and  a  just  and  enlightened  judgment. 
In  short  he  was  a  most  valuable  friend,  and  a  winning  and 
amiable  companion.  His  society  animated  and  strengthened 
the  maestro,  softened  the  acerbities  of  his  temper,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  relieved  and  gratified  Consuelo. 

One  day  that  there  was  no  rehearsal — it  was  the  second  be- 
fore the  representation  oi  Antigone — Porpora  having  gone  to 
the  country  with  an  associate,  the  canon  proposed  to  his  young 
friends  to  make  a  descent  on  the  priory  in  order  to  surprise 
his  pe<»ple  whom  he  had  left  behind,  and  see  if  the  gardener's 
wife  took  good  care  of  Angela,  and  the  gardener  did  not  ne- 
glect the  volkameria.  'i  he  invitation  was  accepted.  Tlie 
carriage  was  loaded  with  pastry  and  bottles,  to  satisfy  tlie  ap- 
petite Avhich  a  journey  of  four  leagues  is  certain  to  create,  and 
they  arrived  safely  at  the  canon's  residence,  after  making  a 
slight  détour  and  leaving  the  carriage  at  some  distance,  in 
order  to  create  the  greater  surprise. 

The  volkameria  was  in  splendid  condition.  Its  bloom  was 
over  on  account  of  the  cold,  but  its  beautiful  leaves  fell  grace- 
fully around  its  lofty  stem.  The  hot-hou->e  was  in  the  nicest 
order;  the  blue  chrysanthemums  had  braved  the  winter  stoutly, 
and  seemed  to  laugh  from  behind  the  glass.  Angela,  hanging 
by  the  nurse's  breast,  bogan  to  smile  also  when  incited  by  her 
playful  gestures,  but  the  canon  judiciously  ordered  that  she 
slioubl  not  be  made  to  laugh  too  often,  since  with  creatures  so 
young,  sueh  a  course  might  put  the  nervous  svstemin  disorder. 

They  were  all  three  chatting  pleasantly  in  the  ganlener's 
little  abode,  the  canon,  wrapped  in  his  furn^l  cloak,  was 
warming  his  legs  before  a  lainous  fire  of  dried  roots  and  fir- 
cones, Joseph  was  playing  with  the  pretty  children  of  the 
gardener's  liandsoino  wife,  while  Consuelo,  scate<l  in  the 
middle  of  the  apartment,  held  Angela  in  her  arms  and  looked 
at  her  with  a  mixtun?  of  ])ain  an<l  tenderness,  when  the  4lo«>r 
smldenly  opened  and  ('orilla  stood  before  her,  like  a  phantom 
suinmrmed  up  by  her  melancholy  musings. 

For  the  first  tiui"  since  the  birth  of  lier  chiUl  Corilla  had 
felt  an  impulse  of  maternal  love,  aii<l  had  set  out  to  stM»  her 
child  secretly.  She  was  aware  that  the  eaiion  was  ivsidincr  in 
Vienna;  and  liaviug  ai  rived  about  half  an  hour  alter  him.  .uid 
not  seeing  the  lia<'es  of  his  earriagc  wheels  in  the  vieinity  of  the 
priory,  she  had  entered  tho  garden  and  procecde<l  straight  to 
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the  house  where  she  ki]ew  that  Angela  was  at  nurse,  for  she 
had  taken  care  to  procure  information  on  this  subject.  She 
had  laughed  not  a  little  at  the  embarrassment  and  Christian 
resignation  of  the  canon,  but  she  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
part  which  Consuelo  had  taken  in  the  transaction.  It  was 
with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  consternation  therefore  that 
she  thus  encountered  her  rival,  and  not  knowing  nor  daring 
to  guess  what  infant  it  was  she  recked  in  her  arms,  she  was 
about  to  tui-n  on  her  heel  and  fiy.  But  Consuelo  who  had 
instinctively  clasped  the  infant  to  her  bosom,  as  the  partridge 
hides  her  young  at  the  approach  of  the  hawk — Consuelo,  v>"ho 
next  day  might  pi'esent  Cor  ilia' s  secret  in  a  very  different 
point  of  yiew  from  that  which  was  generally  believed — Con- 
suelo, Avho  gazed  at  her  with  a  mixture  of  terror  and  indig- 
nation, held  her  rooted  as  if  by  fascination  to  the  spot.  Corilla 
hov%'ever  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  the  stage  to  lose  her 
presence  of  mind.  Her  tactics  were  to  anticipate  any  humi- 
liating remarks  by  offering  her  rival  an  insult,  and  to  gain 
time  she  commenced  the  following  bitter  apostrophe  in  the 
Venetian  dialect. 

"Oh:  hoi  my  poor  zingarella,  is  this  a  foundling  hospital 
you  have  here?  Are  you  come  to  seek  or  to  leave?  for  I  per- 
ceive our  fortune  has  been  much  the  same?  Doubtless  this 
infant  is  the  handsome  Anzoleto's,  who  I  was  sorry  to  hear 
did  not  hasten  to  rejoin  you  when  he  left  us  so  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  his  engagement  last  season." 

"  }:^adam,"  replied  Consuelo,  pale  but  calm,  "  if  I  had  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  as  intimate  with  Anzoleto  as  you  have 
been,  and  had  the  happiness  of  being  a  mother,  for  it  is  always 
a  happiness  to  one  who  has  a  feeling  heart,  my  child  v.Wld 
not  be  here." 

"  Ah  I"  replied  the  other,  with  a  gloomy  fire  in  her  eyes,  "  it 
would  have  been  brought  uj)  at  the  villa  Zustiniani.  But  if 
you  have  not  been,  as  you  allege,  unfortunate  with  Anzoleto, 
Joseph  Haydn,  your  master's  pupil,  it  seems,  consoles  you  for 
the  mishap,  and  doubtless  the  infant  which  you  nuric " 

"  Is  your  own,  mademoiselle,"  exclaimed  Joseph,  who  had 
learned  the  Venetian  dialect,  and  who  now  interposed  between 
Consuelo  and  Corilla  with  a  look  -which  made  the  latter  recoil. 
**  It  is  Joseph  Haydn  who  will  certify  it,  for  he  was  present  when 
you  gave  it  birth." 

Joseph's  faro,  which  ('orilla  had  not  seen  since  that  unhappy 
day,  brought  back  the  circumstances  which  she  had  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  recall,  and  in  the  zingari  ]>eitoni  she  at  once  re- 
cognised the  features  of  tlw  zingarella  Consuelo.  A  cry  of 
suiprise  (escaped  her,  and  for  some  minutes  anger  and  shame 
struggled  for  supremacy  in  her  bosom;  but  her  sarcastic  dispo- 
sition fioou  r(.'sumed  its  sway. 

"  In  truth,  my  young  friends,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  malig- 
nant yet  fawning  a'r,  "  1  did  iKjt  recollect  you.  You  looked 
remarkably  well  when  1  met  you  seeking  your  foitune,  and 
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Consuelo,  I  must  confess,  was  a  pretty  youth  in  her  disguise. 
It  was  in  this  sacred  house,  then,  tiiat  she  piously  spent  the 
year  and  a  half  which  has  elapsed  since  she  left  Venice.  Come, 
zingarella,  my  child,  do  not  be  uneasy,  AVe  are  in  possession 
of  each  other's  secrets,  and  the  empress,  wh(5  wishes  to  know 
everything,  shall  learn  nothing  about  either  of  us." 

"  Even  suppose  I  had  a  secret,"  replied  Consuelo,  calmly, 
"you  have  discovered  it  only  to-day;  while  I  was  in  possession 
of  yours  on  the  dav  vrhen  I  had  the  intervicAv  with  the  empress, 
and  three  days  before  your  engagement  was  signed.  Gorilla  !" 

"And  you  spoke  ill  of  me  to  her?"  exclaimed  Corilia,  red- 
dening with  anger. 

-  "Had  I  told  her  what  I  know  of  you,  you  would  not  have 
been  engaged.  That  you  are  so,  proves  sufficiently  that  I  did 
not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity." 

"  And  why  did  you  not?  You  must  be  a  great  fool!"  replied 
Corilia,  with  a  candour  and  perversity  truly  wonderful. 

Consuelo  and  Joseph  could  not  avoid  smiling  as  they  looked 
at  each  other;  but  Joseph's  smile  was  full  of  contempt,  while 
that  of  Consuelo  displayed  only  angelic  goodness. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  she  replied,  with  unconquerable  sweetness, 
"  I  am  as  you  say,  and  I  am  happy  that  I  am  so." 

"  Not  so  happy,  my  poor  girl,  since  I  have  been  engaged, 
and  you  are  not  so,"  replied  Gorilla,  a  little  shaken  in  her  con- 
fidenc(\  and  becoming  by  degrees  more  thoughtful.  "  They 
said  at  Venice  that  you  had  no  sense,  and  could  not  manage 
your  afTairs.  It  is  the  only  true  thing  that  Anzoleto  told  me 
of  you.  But  what  is  to  be  clone  ?  It  is  not  my  fault  if  it  be  so. 
Had  1  been  in  your  place,  I  would  have  said  what  I  knew  of 
(Jorilla;  I  wouhl  have  represented  mvself  as  a  vestal,  a  saint. 
The  empress  wouhl  have  believed  it,  for  she  is  not  hard  to  per- 
suade, and  I  would  have  supplanted  all  my  rivals.  But  you 
have  not  doiîe  so!  It  is  very  strange,  and  1  pity  you  sincerely 
ior  having  so  badly  steered  yf»nr  bark," 

For  once  contempt  got  the  bcttrT  of  their  in<lignation,  and 
Consuelo  and  Joseph  burst  into  a  lau^h,  whilst  C'oriila,  whose 
bitt'rness  had  gradually  evaprtratcd  on  witnessing  what  she 
called  her  rival's  imjKjtence,  ceased  to  acton  theolleusive,  and, 
assuming  an  easy  air,  drew  her  chair  to  the  fire,  in  order  to 
(•()ntinuo  the  conversation  quietly,  and  thus  learn  better  both 
the  weak  and  strong  side  f>f  lier  oj^ponents.  At  this  instruit 
bhe  found  herself  i':\ro  to  face  with  the  canon,  whoîu  sIk?  had 
not  hithorto  perceived,  since  the  latt«>r,  proin))ted  by  his  prof(\s- 
>ional  nrudence,  had  signed  to  th<'  gardener's  buxom  wife  and 
two  cluldi  en  to  stand  before  him,  until  he  shouhl  fnul  out  what 
wna  going  ou. 

CIIAri'KU  XXXIV. 

Aftku  the  insinuation  which  she  had  so  recently  h.>/.arded  re- 
•sjiccting  Consuelo,  the  sight  of  the  g<K>d  canon  produced  upon 
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Gorilla  liiG  effect  of  a  ^Medusa's  head.  She  took  courage  how- 
ever on  reflecting  that  she  had  spoken  in  Venetian,  and  she 
saluted  him  with  that  mixture  of  eftVoutejy  and  embarrassment 
which  characterises  women  of  Gorilla's  description.  The  canon, 
usually  so  polished  and  graceful  a.  host,  neither  rose  nor  even 
returned  her  salute.  Gorilla.  avIio  had  made  particular  in- 
quiries respecting  him  at  Vienna,  was  informed  by  every  one 
that  he  was  a  man  of  exquisite  bleeding,  a  great  amateur  in 
music,  and  incapable  of  lecturing  anv  woman,  and  least  of  all 
a  celebrated  singer.  She  had  therefore  planned  to  go  to  see 
him,  and  as  it  were  fascinate  him  into  silence.  liut  if  she  had 
more  cleverness  in  invention  and  iîùrigue  than  Gonsuclo,  she 
had  also  the  careless,  disorderly  habits,  the  indolence,  and  even 
the  slatterliness — for  ail  these  qualities  are  generally  found 
united — characteristic  of  low  and  grovelling  minds.  Bodily 
;ind  mental  slothfulness  neutralise  the  efforts  of  intrigue;  and 
Gorilla,  though  capa.ble  of  any  pei-fidy,  had  rarely  sufficient 
enei'gy  to  turn  it  to  good  account.  She  had  thei-efore  put  off 
irom  day  to  day  her  visit  to  the  canon,  and  when  she  found 
him  so  cold  and  severe  she  began  to  be  visibly  disconcerted. 

Then  seeking  to  recover  herself  by  a  bold  stroke,  she  said 
to  Gonsuelo  who  held  Angela  in  her  arms — 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  let  mo  embrace  my  daughter  and  lay 
her  at  his  reverence  the  canon's  feet,  that — " 

''Dame  Corilla,"  said  the  canon,  in  the  same  dry  and  coldly 
satirical  tone  in  which  he  had  formerly  said  Dame  Bridget, 
"  have  the  goodness  to  let  that  child  alone." 

Then  expressing  himself  in  Italian  with  much  elegance,  al- 
though rather  too  slowly,  he  tlms  continued,  without  removing 
his  cap  from  his  head — '"During  the  fifteen  mlruites  I  have 
been  listening  to  you,  although  1  am  not  very  familiar  with 
your  patois,  I  have  understood  enough  to  warrant  me  in  telling 
you  that  you  are  by  far  the  most  shameless  creature  I  ever 
met  with  in  my  life.  Nevertheless  I  believe  you  more  stupid 
than  wicked,  more  base  and  cowardly  than  dangerous.  You 
comprehend  nothing  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  iind  it  would  be 
only  a  v/aste  of  time  to  attempt  to  make  you  comprehend  it. 
1  have  mei-ely  one  thing  to  say  to  you:  that  young  girl,  that 
spotless  virgin,  that  saint,  as  you  called  her  just  now  in  mock- 
cry — you  pollute  by  si)eaking  to  her;  therefore  speak  not  to 
her  again.  As  to  this  child  which  was  born  of  you,  you  would 
disgrace  it  bv  your  touch;  therefore  touch  it  not.  An  infant 
is  a  holy  })efng;  Gonsuelo  has  sai<l  it,  and  1  felt  the  truth  of 
her  wor<ls.  It  was  from  the  intercession,  tlio  persuasion  of 
Gonsuelo,  that  I  ventured  to  take  charge  of  your  daughter, 
without  a  fear  that  the  perverse  instincts  she  might  have  in- 
hei-it<;d  from  yeu  Avould  oik^  day  make  me  repent  it.  ^Ve 
said  to  each  other  that  <liviîie  goodness  gives  to  every  creature 
the  power  of  knowing  and  ]»ra<*tising  what  is  good,  an<l  mc 
resolved  to  teach  her  m  hat  is  good  and  to  make  the  ])ath  of 
virtue  pleasant  and  easy  to  her.     "With  yon  it  would  bo  far 
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otherwise.  Fj'om  this  day  therefore  you  will  no  longer  con- 
sider this  child  as  yours.  You  have  abandoned  it,  ceded  it, 
given  it  away;  it  no  longer  belongs  to  you.  You  remitted  a 
sum  of  money  to  pay  for  its  education — "  Here  he  ma4e  a 
sign  to  the  gardener's  wife,  who  took  from  the  wardrobe  a  purse 
tied  and  sealed,  the  same  which  Gorilla  had  sent  to  the  canon 
with  her  daughter,  and  Avhich  had  not  been  opened.  He  took 
it  and  threw  it  at  Corilla's  feet,  adding:  '  We  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  and  do  not  want  it.  In  the  mean  time  I  request 
you  to  leave  my  house,  and  never  to  set  foot  in  it  again  under 
any  pretext  whatever.  On  these  conditions,  and  provided  you 
never  utter  a  word  respecting  the  circumstances  which  have 
forced  us  into  a  connection  with  you,  we  promise  to  ob- 
serve the  most  absolute  silence  respecting  all  that  concerns 
you.  But  if  you  act  otherwise,  I  warn  you  that  I  have  means 
which  you  know  not  of,  of  letting  her  imperial  majesty  hear 
the  truth,  and  you  may  suddenly  exchange  your  theatricil 
crown  and  the  applauses  of  your  admirers,  for  a  residence  of 
some  years  in  a  Magdalen  asylum." 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  canon  rose,  signed  to  the  nurse  to 
take  the  child,  and  motioned  to  Consuelo  to  retire  with  .Joseph 
to  the  other  end  of  the  apartment;  he  then  pointed  with  his 
finger  to  the  door,  and  Corilla,  pale,  trembling,  terrified,  tot- 
tered out,  hardly  knoMing  where  she  went  or  what  she  did. 

The  canon  during  this  outburst  had  been  inspired  with  a 
feeling  of  honest  aiKl  manly  indignation  which  had  rendered 
him  unusually  forcible.  Consuelo  and  Joseph  had  never  before 
seen  him  so  powerful.  The  authoritative  habits  which  never 
abandon  a  priest,  and  also  the  attitude  of  royal  command  wliich 
is  to  some  extent  hereditary,  and  which  in  this  instance  pro- 
claimed him  the  sou  of  Augustus  H.  invested  the  canon,  possi- 
bly without  his  being  aware  of  it,  with  a  sort  of  irresistible  ma- 
jesty. Corilla,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  lieard  herself 
addressed  in  the  calm  and  severe  accents  of  truth,  felt  more 
terror  and  affright  than  all  her  furious  lovers  in  their  revengeful 
outbursts  had  ever  inspired  her  with.  An  Italian  and  super- 
stitious, she  felt  a  vivid  terror  of  the  ecclesiastic  and  his  curse, 
and  fled  in  a  distracted  manner  across  the  garden,  while  tlie 
canon,  exhausted  by  an  effort  so  uimsual  to  his  calm  and  be- 
nevolent character,  tell  back  in  his  chair  pale  and  almost  faint- 
ing. 

>\  hile  hastening  to  his  assistance,  Consuelo involunt;irily  cast 
a  glan<*e  at  the  uncertain  and  tottering  steps  of  the  unfortunate 
Conlla.  Whether  it  was  that  the  wretched  woman  missed  lur 
footing  in  her  agitation,  or  that  her  strength  became  exhaust- 
ed, she  saw  her  stumble  at  the  end  of  a  walk,  and  fall  pros- 
trate unon  the  ground.  The  lesson  was  a  severer  one  than 
Consuelo's  kind  heart  would  have  been  able  to  inflict,  atul 
leaving  the  canon  to  tluî  care  of  ,Iosoi>h,  she  ran  to  ai<l  her  rival, 
whom  she  found  strugrrling  in  a  violent  fit  of  hysterics.  I  'nable 
to  calm  her,  and  not  daring  to  bring  her  to  the  priory,  slic  wr,s 
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obliged  to  limit  her  endeavours  to  preventing  her  from  roliiiiLi 
on  the  \valk,  or  tearing  her  hands  with  the  gravel.  Corilla 
was  almost  deranged  for  some  moments;  but  when  she  saw 
vrho  was  assisting  and  trying  to  console  her,  she  became  calm 
and  deadly  pale.  She  kept  her  livid  lips  closed  in  a  gloomy 
silence,  and  her  eyes  iinmoveably  fixed  upon  the  ground.  She 
suiFered  Consuelo  how-ever  to  lead  her  to  the  carriage  which 
vraited  at  the  gate,  and  supported  by  her  rival  she  entered 
it  without  uttering  a  word. 

"  You  are  very  ill,"  said  Consuelo,  frightened  at  the  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance:  "  permit  me  to  accompany  you  a  pai't 
of  the  way;  I  can  return  on  foot." 

Gorilla's  only  reply  was  to  thi-ust  her  back,  while  she  looked 
at  her  with  an  undefinable  expression.  Then  sobbing  aloud, 
she  hid  her  face  with  one  of  her  hands,  while  with  the  other 
she  signed  to  the  coachman  to  proceed,  at  the  same  time  pulling 
down  the  blind  between  herself  and  her  generous  enemy, 

Next  day  being  the  last  rehearsal  of  Antigone,  Consuelo 
was  at  her  post  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  they  only  awaited 
the  arrival  of  Corilla  to  commence.  The  latter  sent  her  ser- 
vant to  say  that  she  would  be  there  in  half-an-hour.  CafFa- 
riello  consigned  her  to  the  infernal  regions,  affirming  with  an 
oath  that  ho  v/ould  not  submit  to  the  caprice  of  any  such 
person,  and  that  he  was  determined  not  to  Avait  a  moment 
longer.  Madame  Tesi,  although  pale  and  sutTering,  had  de- 
termined to  bo  present  at  the  rehearsal,  in  order  to  amuse 
herself  at  Corilla's  expense;  and  for  this  purpose  she  had 
dragged  hei'self  to  the  theatre,  and  now  lay  reclining  at  full 
length  on  a  sofa  which  she  had  caused  to  be  placed  at  one  of  the 
side-scenes.  She  calmed  her  friend,  and  persisted  in  awaiting 
Corilla's  arrival,  thinking  that  it  was  from  fear  of  being  con- 
trolled by  her  that  she  hesitated  to  appear.  At  last  Corilla 
arrived,  paler  and  more  languishing  than  Tesi  herself,  who,  on 
her  side,  regained  her  colour  and  strength  on  seeing  her  rival 
in  such  a  plight.  In  place  of  throwing  off' her  hat  and  mantle 
in  her  usual  saucy  fashion,  she  seated  herself  on  a  gilt  throno 
which  had  been  forgotten  on  the  stage,  and  thus  addressed 
riolzbaiier: — 

"Mr.  Director,  I  beg  to  tell  you  that  I  am  exceedingly  un- 
well, that  my  voice  is  completely  gone,  and  that  I  have  passed 
a  frightful  night." 

Tesi  languidly  interchanged  a  malicious  glance  with  Cafta- 
riollo. 

"  And  that,  for  all  these  reasons,  it  is  impossible  for  me  either 
to  rehearse  to-day  or  «ing  to-morrow,  unless  1  resume  the  part 
of  Ismeni.a,  an<l  you  give  that  of  Berenice  to  another." 

"Is  this  really  your  intention,  madam?"  exclaimed  the 
thunderstruck  Ilolzbaiier.  "  Is  it  ou  the  eve  of  representation, 
and  when  the  court  has  fixed  the  hour,  that  y(»u  would  allege 
indisposition?  It  is  impossible!  I  can  by  no  means  cousout 
to  it." 
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"Yoa  must,  however,"'  replied  she,  resuminp^  her  natural 
tone  of  voice,  wliich  was  auything  but  gentle.  "  I  am  ouly 
enojaged  for  second-rate  parts,  and  nothing  in  my  engagement 
obliges  me  to  take  the  first.  It  was  a  feeling  of  civility  on  my 
part  which  induced  me  to  accept  them,  in  order  to  oblige 
Signera  Tesi,  and  not  to  interrupt  the  pleasures  of  the  court. 
I  am  too  ill  to  keep  my  promise,  and  you  cannot  oblige  mc  to 
sing  against  my  will." 

"  My  dear  friend,  they  will  make  you  sing  by  command,'' 
said  Caffariello;  "and  you  will  sing  badly;  we  Mere  perfectly 
]v.-epared  for  it.  It  is  but  a  tritiing  misfortune  in  addition  to 
those  which  you  have  so  often  confronted,  but  it  is  too  late  to 
draw  back.  You  should  have  thought  about  it  sooner.  You 
have  presumed  too  much  upon  your  abilities.  You  will  break 
down,  but  that  is  of  little  importance  to  us.  I  will  sing  in  such 
a  way  that  the  audience  will  forget  that  there  is  even  such  a  part 
as  Berenice.  Porporina  also,  in  her  little  part  of  I&menia,  will 
compensate  the  public,  and  every  one  will  be  satisfied  except 
yourself.  It  will  be  a  lesson  which  you  will  profit  by,  or  rather 
which  you  will  not  profit  by,  another  time." 

"You  much  deceive  yourself  as  to  the  m.otivcs  of  my  refusal," 
rerilied  Gorilla,  boldly.  "Were  I  not  unwell,  I  should  perhaps 
pri'form  my  part  as  well  as  another;  but,  as  I  cannot  sing, 
there  is  one  present  who  wiil  sing  the  part  better  than  it  was 
ever  sung  at  Vienna,  and  that  no  later  than  to-morrow.  So 
the  opera  will  not  be  put  otf,  and  I  shall  resume  with  pleasure 
the  part  of  Ismenia,  which  will  not  fatigue  me." 

"  \Vhat!"  said  Hoizbaiior,  alfecting  surprise;  "  do  you  suppose 
that  ^Madame  Tesi  will  be  well  enough  tomorrow  to  resume 
her  ])art?  " 

"  I  know  very  well  that  Madani!-"  Tesi  cannot  sing  for  along 
time,"  said  Corilla  aloud,  so  that  Tesi  could  hear  her  from  her 
sofa,  which  was  not  ten  paces  distant.  "  See  how  changed  she 
is!  hor  face  would  frighten  one.  But  I  told  you  that  you  had 
a  Berenice — a  perfect,  incomparable  Berenice,  superior  to  us 
all;  and  tln-ro  she  is,"  added  she,  rising,  and  taking  Consuelo 
by  the  hand,  and  leading  her  into  the  midst  of  the  turbulent 
group  which  h.ui  coll»îcte<l  around  hi'r. 

"  I?"  exclaimed  Consuelo,  as  if  waking  f)*om  a  dream. 

"You,"  replied  Corilla,  ]nishing  her  upon  the  throne, 
almost  with  a  c(»nvulsive  olVort.  '*  Vou  are  now  our  queen, 
Porporina;  your  place  is  in  the  first  rank.  It  is  1  who  give  it 
you;  for  1  owed  it  to  you.     Never  forget  itî" 

Jlolzbaiifr,  in  the  midst  of  his  distress,  and  seeing  himself 
on  tlie  point  of  failing  in  his  duty,  and  perhaps  ])eing  obliged 
to  sen<l  in  his  n^signation,  was  unable  to  refuse  tliis  uuexifocted 
aid.  It  was  obvious  enough  to  him  from  Consuelo  s  p»^r- 
formancoof  Ismcnin.  that  if  slio  undertook  the  ]>art  of  Berenice, 
slie  would  perform  it  in  a  suporior  nuuuu'r.  In  spit*'  therofoiv 
of  his  rcjiugnance  towards  Porpora  an<l  towards  her,  his  only 
fear  was  that  sho  would  refuse  the  part. 
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She  did,  in  fact,  rc-fute  it  very  earnestlj',  and  cordially  press- 
ing Gorilla's  hands,  sha  Ararmly  entreated  her,  in  a  low  tone, 
not  to  incur  for  her  sake  a  sacrifice  "which  Avould  not  gratify 
her,  while  to  her  rival  it  would  afford  the  greatest  triumph, 
and  would  seem  an  act  of  the  most  humble  submission  that 
could  be  tendered.  But  Gorilla  was  immoveable  in  her  deter- 
mination. Tesi,  frightened  at  a  junction  which  threatened 
such  serious  consequences  to  her,  would  have  willingly  at- 
tempted to  resume  her  part,  should  she  even  expire  the  moment 
after,  for  she  was  seriously  indisposed;  but  she  dared  not  do 
so.  They  were  not  suffered  at  the  court  theatre  to  manifest 
those  caprices  to  Avhich  the  good-natured  public  of  our  day  so 
patiently  submits.  The  court  expected  something  new  in  the 
part  of  Berenice  ;  this  had  been  announced,  and  the  empress 
reckoned  on  it. 

"Gome,"  said  Caffariello  to  Porporina,  "you  must  decide. 
This  is  the  first  trait  of  common  sense  that  Gorilla  has  ever 
shown  in  her  hfe;  let  us  take  advantage  of  it." 

"  But  I  do  not  know  the  part,"  said  Gonsuelo.  "  I  have  not 
studied  it;  I  cannot  have  it  prepared  for  to-morrow." 

"You  have  heard  it;  therefore  you  know  it,  and  you  can 
sing  it  to-morrow,"  thundered  Porpora.  "  Gome,  no  faces;  let 
there  be  an  end  of  the  matter  ;  we  are  only  losing  time. 
Mr.  Director,  you  will  instruct  the  orchestra  to  begin.  And 
then,  Berenice,  to  your  place!  Gome,  lay  down  that  music  I 
when  the  piece  has  been  rehearsed  three  times,  every  one 
ought  to  know  it  by  heart.     I  toll  you  you  know  it." 

"iVb,  tutto,  O  Berenice,''^  sang  Gorilla,  becoming  Ismenia 
again. 

"  Tu  non  apri  il  tuo  cor.^^ 

"  And  now,"  thought  Gorilla,  who  judged  of  Gonsuelo  by 
herself,  "  all  that  she  knows  of  my  advetitures  will  appear  no- 
thing in  her  eyes.''* 

Gonsuelo,  Avith  whose  wonderful  powers  Porpora  was  well 
acquainted,  sang  her  part,  both  music  and  words,  Avithout 
hesitation.  !Madame  Tesi  Avas  so  struck  Avith  her  performance, 
that  she  found  herself  much  Avorse,  and  had  herself  conveyed 
home  after  the  I'ehearsal  of  the  first  act.  Next  day  Gonsuelo 
had  prepared  her  costume,  gone  over  her  striking  positions,  as 
well  as  repeated  the  Avhole,  by  five  o'clock  in  the  OA'oning.  Her 
success  Avas  so  complete,  that  the  empress  said,  on  leaving  the 
theatre: — "  That  is  really  an  admirable  girl:  I  must  positively 
marry  her:  I  Avill  sec  about  it." 

Next  day  tiio  Zenohia  of  Metastasio,  the  music  by  Prcdieii, 
Avas  put  in  rehearsal,  (.'orilla  still  persisted  in  handing  over 
th(;  part  of  prima  donna  to  Gonsuelo.  Madame  liol/.baiicr 
took  the  si'(;ond  i)art,  and,  as  she  was  a  better  musician  than 
Goi'illa,  the  o])era  went  ofi'  much  better  than  the  other. 
Metastasio  was  delighted  to  find  his  music,  which  had  been 
somewhat  neglected  during  thu  wars,  once  more  regain  favour 
^md  become  the  rage  in  Vienna-,    He  no  longer  thought  pf  hig 
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gufferiugs;  anJ,  urged  both  by  the  kinduess  of  Maria  Theresa, 
and  the  duties  of  his  jDlace,  to  Avrite  new  lyric  dramas,  he 
prepared  himself  by  the  perusal  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  clas- 
sics, to  produce  one  of  those  master-pieces  which  the  Italians 
of  Vienna  and  the  Gemians  of  Italy  unhesitatingly  preferred 
to  the  works  of  Corneille,  Shakspeare,  Racine,  or  Calderon. 

It  is  not  here,  amidst  these  perhaps  tedious  details,  that  we 
shall  weary  the  reader's  patience  by  giving  him  our  opinion  of 
Metastasio.  It  matters  little  to  him  what  that  opinion  may  be. 
'We  shall  merely  repeat  what  Consuelo  said  privately  to  Joseph 
on  the  subject. 

"  ^ly  poor  lieppo,  you  cannot  imagine  the  difficulty  I  have 
in  performing  those  parts  which  thoy  tell  us  are  so  sublime  and 
pathetic.     The  words  to  be  suie  are  well  arranged,  and  present 
themselves  readily  in  singing;  but  when  I  think  of  the  person- 
age who  utters  them,  I  do  not  knovr  where  to  find,  not  inspira- 
tion, but  even  gravity  sufficient  to  pronounce  them.     How 
strange  a  mistake  it  is  to  ascribe  the  notions  of  the  present  day 
to  antiquity,  and  to  describe  passions,  intrigues,  and  morals, 
very  apropos  perhaps  in  the  memoirs  of  a  Margrave  of  Bareith, 
a  Baron  Trenck,  or  a  Princess  of  Culmbach,  but  meaningless 
and  absurd  with  such  characters  as  Rhadamistus,  Berenice, 
or  Arsinoe.     AVhen  I  was  a  convalescent  at  the  Castle  of 
the  Giants,  Count  Albert  often  read  to  me  to  put  me  to  sleep; 
but  so  ftir  from  sleeping,  I  listened  most  attentively.     He  read 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  Eschylus,  or  Euripides,  translating 
them  into  Spanish  without  hesitation  or  obscurity,  although  it 
was  a  Greek  text  which  was  before  him.     He  was  so  conver- 
sant with  all  the  different  languages  both  ancient  and  modern, 
that  you  would  have  said  he  read  from  an  excellent  translation. 
He  piqued  liimself  on  rendering  the  shades  of  meaning  exactly, 
that  1  might  become  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  the  Greeks. 
Heavens!  what  grandeur!  what  images!  what  sobriety,  and  yet 
what  poetry  of  thought!  what  energetic,  as  well  as  pure  and 
lofty  characters!  what  striking  situations,  what  deep  sorrows, 
what  terrible  and  harrowing  pictures,  he  displayed  before  my 
wiapt  and  wondering  eyes!     Still  weak  and  nervous  from  my 
severe  illness,  1  imagined  while  listening  to  him  that  I  was  by 
turns  Antigone,  Ciytemnestra,  ^rcde.v,  and  Alectra — not  on 
the  stage  by  the  light  of  f(»ot-laTni)s,  but  in  frightful  solitudes, 
on  the  threshold  of  yawnini;  caverns,  amidst  the  columns  of 
ancient  temples,  or  beside  dreary  watch-fires  where  they  wept 
the  dead  and  conspired  against  the  living.     I  lioard  tiie  wail- 
ing of  the  Trojan  W(»men,  the  cries  of  the  captives  of  Dardania! 
Tlie  Kumeni(les<lanc(»d  arounil  me,  but  to  what  wild  and  fan- 
tastic nuisic,  and  irifirnal  fries!     l^vcn  yet  I  cannot  think  of  it 
without  a  thrill  of  mingled  pain  and  pleasun»  which  makes  me 
shudder.     Never  in  the  theatre  or  in  the  waking  realities  of 
life,  shall  1  experience  the  same  emotions,  the  same  )»ower  as 
then  sounded  like  the  tnutterings  <»f  the  distant  thundersUtrm, 
through  my  heart  and  brain.     It  was  then  that  I  first  felt  my- 
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self  a  tragedian,  tlieu  first  that  I  conceived  types  of  excellence 
of  Avhich  no  artist  had  furnished  me  with  a  model.  It  was 
then  that  I  comprehended  the  tragic  drama,  the  poetry  of  the 
theatre,  and  as  Albert  read  1  composed  a  sti-ain  of  music  which 
seemed  to  express  and  utter  all  that  I  heard.  Sometimes  I 
assumed  the  attitude  and  expression  of  the  heroines  of  his 
drama,  and  he  would  then  pause,  terrified,  thinking  he  sav,- 
Andromache  or  Ariadne  before  him.  Ohl  1  learned  more  from 
those  readings  in  a  month,  than  I  should  all  my  life  repeating 
the  dramas  of  ^letastasio;  and  if  there  were  not  more  sense 
and  feeling  in  the  music  than  in  the  vrords,  I  should  break 
down  under  the  disgust  which  I  feel,  in  making  the  Arch- 
duchess Zenobia  converse  with  the  Landgrave  Eglé.  and  in 
hearing  the  Field-marshal  Ehadamistus  dispute  with  Zopyrus 
the  Cornet  of  Paudours.  Oh!  it  is  false,  Beppo;  false  as*^the 
light  periwig  of  Caffariello  Tiridates,  as  the  Pompadour 
deshabille  of  Madame  Holzbaiier  the  shepherdess  of  Annenia, 
as  the  pink  calves  of  Prince  Demetrius,  or  as  yonder  scenic 
decorations,  which  from  this  distance  bear  about  as  strong  a 
resemblance  to  Asia  as  the  Abbé  Metastasio  does  to  old 
Homer  !" 

"  What  you  have  just  said,"  replied  Haydn,  "  enables  me  to 
understand  why  I  feel  so  much  more  hope  and  inspiration  when 
I  think  of  composing  oratorios  than  in  writing  operas  for  the 
theatre.  In  the  former  where  scenic  artifice  does  not  contra- 
dict the  truth  of  the  sentiment,  and  where,  in  an  atmos- 
phere all  music,  soul  speaks  to  soul  by  the  ear  and  not  by  the 
eye,  the  composer  methinks  is  able  to  develop  all  his  inspira- 
tion, and  to  carry  the  imaginations  of  his  auditors  into  the 
loftiest  regions  of  thought." 

Thus  conversing,  Joseph  and  Consuelo,  while  vraiting  for 
the  rehearsal,  walked  side  by  side  along  an  enormous  sheet  of 
canvass,  which  was  that  evening  to  be  the  river  A  raxes,  but 
which  by  the  indistinct  daylight  of  the  theatre,  presented  only 
the  appearance  of  an  enormous  stripe  of  indigo  running  be- 
tween huge  stains  of  ochre,  intended  to  represent  the  mountains 
of  Caucasus.  These  scenes,  as  eveiy  one  knows,  arc  placed 
one  behind  the  other  so  as  to  be  rolled  up  on  cylinders  when- 
ever the  locality  of  the  drama  changes.  During  the  day  th<? 
actors  walk  up  and  down  in  the  space  between  them,  repeating 
their  parts,  or  conversing  on  their  private  allVtirs,  and  some- 
times spying  out  the  little  confidential  communications  or 
deep-laid  machinations  of  their  fellow  actors,  who  are  jjcrliaps 
separated  from  them  by  an  ai-jn  of  the  sea  or  some  public 
building;  while  the  scenes-shifters,  sitting  or  crouching  in  t1i(i 
dust  under  the  dripping  oil,  nod  lazily  on  their  posts  or  ex- 
change jtinchcs  of  snufywith  each  other. 

Happily,  Metahtasio  was  not  on  th(s  opposite  banks  of  the 
Araxes,  whilst  th«j  unsusp(,'ctin^  Consuelo  thus  vented  her 
artistic  indignation  to  Haydn.  The  i-eh(>arsal  commenced.  It 
was  the  second  of  Zei.obia,  and  all  went  on  so  well  that  the 
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musicians,  accordinrr  to  custom,  applauded  by  tappinor  the  vio- 
lins with  the  end  of  their  bows.  Predieri's  music  nas  charm- 
ing, and  Porpora  directed  it  with  more  enthusiasm  than  he 
was  able  to  command  tor  that  of  liasse.  The  part  of  Tiridates 
was  one  of  Cafi\irieIlo*s  triumphs,  and  would  have  been  well 
conceived  if  he  had  not  been  equipped  as  a  Parthian  wariior 
while  tiie  composer  made  him  warble  like  Celadon,  or  chat- 
ter like  Clytauder.  Consuelo,  althoug;!!  findinor  her  part  poor 
and  mean  when  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  heroine  of  antiquity, 
was  at  least  pleased  with  the  agreeable  feminine  cast  of  the 
character.  It  even  seemed  to  suggest  a  sort  of  similarity  to 
her  own  situation  between  Albert  and  Anzoleto;  and  forgetting 
the  localities,  and  thinking  f  nly  ofthe  human  sentimicnts  ex- 
pressed, she  felt  raised  to  a  pitch  of  sublimity  in  this  air  whose 
force  and  meaning  had  so  often  been  present  to  her  heart — 

"  Voi  leggets  in  ogni  core; 
Voi  sapete.  O!  giusti  Dei, 
Se  non  puri,  voti  miei. 
Se  innocente  è  la  pictà." 

She  possessed  at  this  instant  the  consciousness  of  true  emo- 
tion and  well-deserved  triumph.  She  did  not  need  Catfariello's 
look  (uninfluenced  that  day  by  Tesi's  presence),  to  confirm 
what  she  already  felt;  namely,  her  capacity  to  produce  an  in-e- 
sistible  effect  on  any  audience,  and  under  all  circumstances,  by 
80  exquisite  a  unionof  melody  and  execution.  She  immediately 
became  reconciled  to  her  part,  to  the  opera,  to  her  associates, 
to  herself — in  a  word  to  the  theatre,  and  notwithstan<ling  all 
the  sarcasms  which  she  had  so  recently  lavished  on  her  c  dling, 
she  could  not  help  experiencing  one  of  those  deep-seated,  hid- 
den, and  powerful  emotions  wliich  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
hut  an  artist  to  comprehen<l,  and  which  compensate  in  an 
instant  for  whole  years  of  toil,  sutleriug,  and  disappointment. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Half  as  pupil,  half  as  attendant  on  Porpora,  llaydn,  who 
was  mf>8t  anxious  to  hear  the  music,  and  study  the  arrange- 
ment of  operas  in  all  their  parts,  obtained  permission  to  glide 
behind  the  s  ones  when  Consuelo  sang.     For  a  couple  of  days 

East  he  remarked  that  Porjtora,  at  first  unwilling  to  admit 
im  to  the  theatre,  had  good  liumonn  dly  invited  him  to  be  pre- 
sent, even  before  he  reciuoijted  it.  The  reason  was,  that  evt-nta 
had  contributed  t(»  enange  the  intenti<»n3  of  the  maestro. 
Maria  There.-a,  while  chattoriîig  on  the  subject  of  music  with 
the  Venetian  and>assad<tr,  had  returned  as  usual  to  hvrmotrimo- 
mania  (as  Consuelo  termed  it),  and  had  expressed  to  him  her 
wish  that  this  gnat  cantatrice  should  fix  herself  permanently 
nt  Vienna  by  marrying  the  marstro's  young  j)Upil.  She  had 
nnule  in<iuirie8  about  Haytin  from  the  uml>assa<l<»r  himself,  and 
the  latter  having  assured  her  that  he  evinced  very  great  genius. 
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and  moreover  that  he  was  a  good  Catholic,  her  majesty  had 
commissioned  him  to  arrange  the  marriage,  promising  at  tlie 
same  time  to  provide  handsom.ely  for  the  young  couple.  Cor- 
ner was  dehghted  with  the  idea,  for  he  had  a  strong  affection 
for  Joseph,  and  gave  him  a  small  allowance  monthly  to  enable 
him  to  pursue  his  studies.  He  mentioned  the  subject  in  warm 
terms  to  Porpora,  and  the  latter  fearing  that  Consuelo  would 
leave  the  stage  in  order  to  marry  some  nobleman,  suffered 
himself  after  much  opposition  (for  he  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred his  pupil's  remaming  unmarried),  to  be  persuaded.  To 
strike  the  blow  more  securely,  the  ambassador  determined  to 
show  him  Haydn's  compositions,  and  to  inform  him  that  the 
serenade  with  which  he  had  been  so  pleased  was  his  own  pro- 
duction. Porpora  confessed  that  they  displayed  strong  evi- 
dences of  talent,  and  that  with  his  instructions  and  assistance 
he  might  come  to  write  for  the  voice;  and  in  short  that  the 
marriage  of  a  cantatrice  to  a  composer  might  be  very  suit- 
able and  advantageous  to  both  parties.  The  youth  of  the 
young  couple,  and  their  slender  resources,  Avould  impose  on 
them  the  necessity  of  unremitting  labour,  and  Consuelo  would 
be  thus  chained 'to  the  theatre.  The  maestro  surrendered. 
He  had  received  no  reply  from  Eiesenburg  any  more  than 
Consuelo,  and  this  silence  made  him  dread  some  opposition  to 
his  views,  or  some  fraiitic  project  on  the  part  of  the  young 
count. 

"  If  I  could  marry,  or  at  least  engage  Consuelo  to  another," 
thought  he,  "I  should  have  nothing  more  to  apprehend  from 
that  quarter." 

The  difficulty  was  to  bring  Consuelo  to  this  determination. 
To  exhort  her  to  it  would  only  have  tended  to  arouse  the  idea 
of  resistance.  AVith  his  Neapolitan  acuteness,  he  said  to  him- 
self, that  the  force  of  circumstances  must  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  young  gii-1.  She  had  already  a  friend- 
ship for  Beppo,  and  Beppo,  although  he  had  conquered  love  in 
his  heart,  yet  displayed  so  much  zeal,  admiration,  and  devo- 
tion towards  her,  that  Poi-pora  might  very  well  imagine  that 
ho  was  violently  in  love.  He  thought  that  by  not  putting  any 
restraint  on  his  intercourse  with  her,  he  would  furnish  him 
with  opportunities  for  making  himself  heard,  and  that  by  in- 
forming him  in  proper  time  and  pla(;e  of  the  empress's  designs 
and  his  own,  he  would  impart  to  him  the  courage  of  eloquence 
and  the  force  of  persuasion  necessary  to  his  success.  lie  conse- 
quently ceased  to  ill-treat  and  look  down  upon  him,  and  gave 
a  free  course  to  their  alfcctions,  llattcring  himself  that  the 
less  he  interfered  tlu;  better  affairs  would  jjrocccd. 

Poqiora,  in  thus  never  doubting  of  success,  committed  a  great 
error.  He  laid  Consuelo  open  to  misrepro.'^entation  and  slan- 
der, for  no  sooner  was  .Joseph  seen  twice  with  her  behind  tho 
scenes  than  the  wliole  dramatic  staff  ]iroclaime(l  her  attach- 
ment to  this  young  man,  and  jtoor  (.'(iiisu(;Io,  lie(>dless  and 
confiding  like  all  upright  minds,  never  dreamed  of  the  danger 
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she  was  in,  nor  took  any  means  to  avoid  it.  So  from  the  day 
on  which  the  last  rehearsal  of  Zcnohia  took  place,  all  eyes 
were  on  tlio  watch,  all  tongues  in  motion.  In  every  corner, 
behind  every  decoration,  the  actors,  the  choristers,  and  the 
underlings  of  all  kinds,  passed  their  good-natured  or  severe, 
their  kind  or  malignant  remarks,  on  the  scandal  of  this  bud- 
ding intrigue,  or  on  the  happiness  of  the  betrothed  pair. 

Consuelo,  wholly  absorbed  in  her  part  and  in  her  feelings 
as  an  artist,  sa\v  or  heard  nothing  of  all  this  and  suspected  no 
danger.  As  for  the  thoughtful  Joseph,  he  was  so  completely 
taken  up  with  the  opera  in  course  of  performance,  or  that 
which  he  puriDosed  composing  himself,  that  he  heard  indeed 
some  passing  equivocal  remarks,  but  did  not  in  the  least  under- 
stand them,  so  far  was  he  ft-om  flattering  himself  with  vain 
hopes.  At  such  times  he  would  raise  his  head  and  look  around 
as  if  to  seek  who  they  were  levelled  at,  but  not  succeeding  in 
his  search,  and  completely  indifferent  to  everything  of  the  kind, 
he  relapsed  into  his  meditations. 

Between  each  act  of  the  opera  there  was  frequently  per- 
formed a  little  buffa  piece,  and  this  day  it  happened  to  be  the 
Tmpressario  delle  Canarie,  a  gay  and  comic  production  of  Me- 
tastasio's.  Gorilla,  who  filled  the  part  of  an  imperious,  exacting, 
fantastic  prima  donna,  was  nature  itself,  and  her  success  in  this 
little  trifle  consoled  her  in  some  degree  for  the  loss  of  her  gi-and 
part  of  Zeuobia.  AVhilst  they  were  performing  the  last  part 
of  the  interlude,  and  before  the  third  act  of  the  opera  com- 
menced, Consuelo,  who  felt  somewhat  oppressed  by  the  emo- 
tion excited  by  her  part,  retreated  behind  the  curtain,  between 
the  horrible  valley  bristling  with  nwuntains  and  precipices, 
which  formed  the  first  decoration,  and  the  good  river  Araxes 
bordered  by  plea.<ant  mountains,  which  was  to  appear  in  the 
third  scene  to  recreate  the  eyes  of  the  feeling  spectator.  She 
was  walking  rapidly  up  and  down  in  the  passage,  ■«  hen  Joseph 
brought  lii.'r  her  fan,  which  she  had  left  in  the  prompter's  box 
and  which  she  used  with  much  satisfaction.  The  promptings 
of  his  heart,  and  Porpora's  vohnitary  inattention,  had  induced 
Joseph  mechanically  to  rejoin  his  friend,  and  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence and  sympathy  always  inclined  Consuelo  to  receive  him 
joyously.  But  from  this  mutual  regard,  at  which  the  angels 
ofheaven  need  not  have  blushed,  fatiil  consetiucnces  were  des- 
tined to  ensue.  Our  lady  readers,  as  wo  are  well  aware, 
always  anxious  t<j  know  the  eveitt,  would  ask  no  better  than  to 
bo  acquainted  with  the  result  at  once,  but  we  must  entreat 
them  to  have  n  litth'  p.itience. 

"  AVell!  my  dear  Irit'inl,"  said  Joseph,  smiling  as  he  ex- 
tended liis  hand,  "  you  ar<^  no  longer  it  would  seem  so  dissatisfied 
with  the  «Irauias  of  our  ilhistrious  abbé;  and  you  have  found 
iu  the  nnisio  of  your  i»ray»'r,  a  wir.dow  by  which  the  genius 
that  possesses  you  can  wing  its  upward  flight.  " 

"  I  have  3ung  well,  then?" 

"Do  you  not  pereeivr  that  my  eyes  are  raW* 
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'All!  yes,  you  have  wept.     So  much  the  bettor;  I  am  happy 
to  have  made  you  weep!" 

"As  if  it  wei-e  foi-  the  first  time!  But  you  are  rapidly  be- 
coming the  artist  that  Porpora  wishes  you  to  be,  my  j^ood 
Consuelo.  The  fire  of  success  is  hghted  up  within  you.  When 
you  sang  in  the  leafy  bowers  of  the  Boehmer  Wald  you  saw 
me  weep  heartily,  and  you  wept  yourself,  melted  by  the  beauty 
of  your  song.  Now  it  is  otherwise;  you  smile  with  pleasure 
and  thrill  with  pride  on  beholding  the  tears  you  cause  others 
to  shed.  Courage!  my  Consuelo,  you  are  now  a  prima  donna 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term!" 

"Say  not  so,  my  friend;  I  shall  never  be  like  yonder  one," 
and  she  nodded  tov.-ards  Gorilla,  who  v.-as  singing  on  the  stage 
on  the  other  side  of  the  curtain. 

" Do  not  take  what  I  have  said  amiss,"  replied  Joseph;  "I 
merely  meant  to  say  that  your  inspiration  has  proved  vic- 
torious. In  vain  does  your  calm  reason,  your  austere  philo- 
soph}',  and  the  memory  of  Riesenburg,  strive  against  the 
intiuences  of  the  Python.  His  divine  breath  fills  your  bosom 
even  to  overflov.-ing.  Confess  that  your  whole  frame  thrills 
with  delight.  I  feel  your  arm  tremble  against  mine;  your 
countenance  glows  with  animation;  neA^er  have  I  seen  you  so 
lovely  and  majestic.  No,  you  were  not  more  agitated,  not 
more  inspired,  when  Count  Albert  read  to  you  the  tragedies 
of  Greece!" 

"Ah!  Iix3w  you  pain  me  by  that  word,"  exclaimed  Consuelo, 
turning  pale,  and  withdrawing  h.er  arm  from  Joseph's.  ".AVhy 
do  you  utter  that  name  herej* — it  is  a  name  too  sacre^J  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  temple  of  fully.  It  is  a  name  which,  like  a. 
peal  of  thunder,  thrusts  back  into  dim  night  the  empty  phan- 
toms of  these  golden  dreams." 

"  ^Vell,  then,  Consuelo,  since  I  am  forced  to  tell  you  so,"  re- 
sumed Haydn,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  never  will  you  be 
able  to  decide  on  marrying  that  man." 
."Hush!  hush!  Joseph;  I  have  promised." 

"AVell,  then,  keep  your  promise;  but  you  will  never  be 
happy  with  him.  Quit  the  theatre?  Penounce  your  career 
as  an  artist?  It  is  now  too  late.  You  have  tasted  a  plea- 
sure the  remembrance  of  which  Avould  torment  your  whole 
afterlife." 

"  Von  terrify  me,  Beppo!  .  Why  do  you  say  such  things  to 
me  today?' 

"  I  know  not;  I  say  them  in  (Jespitc  of  myself.  Your  fever 
lias  passed  into  my  veins,  and-1  feel  as  if  when  Lwent  home,  I 
should  writt^  something  sublime.  It  may  probably  be  some- 
thing very  trivial  after  all;  but  no  matter,  for  the  moment  I 
feel  as  if  inspinjd." 

"How  gay  an«l  tranquil  you  are!  AVhile  I,  in  place  of  the 
pridn  and  juy  of  which  you  speak,  feel  nothing  but  a  senti- 
jueiit  of  giiel",  and  could  weep  and  .sinilo  in  the  same  breath." 

"  1  feel  well  aseurcd  that  you  sutler,  foi*  you  ought  to  sufler  ; 
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at  the  moment  when  ycu  fool  your  powei:  developed  within  you 
to  its  full  extent,  a  pang  seizes  and  overcome*  you," 

"Yes,  it  is  true;  what  means  it?" 

"  It  means  that  you  are  an  artist,  and  that  you  do  violence 
both  to  nature  and  conscience  in  renouncing  your  profession." 

"  Yesterday  it  seemed  as  if  this  was  not  the  case  ;  to-day 
it  seems  as  if  it  were.  My  nerves  are  shaken;  the  agitation 
I  feel  is  frightful  ;  on  no  other  grounds  caa  I  account  for  my 
indecision.  Hitherto  I  denied  the  influence  of  these  feelings 
and  tkeir  power.  I  always  entered  on  the  stage  with  calmness 
and  a  modest  detenninatiou  to  fulfil  my  part  conscientiously. 
But  I  am  no  longer  my  former  self,  and  should  I  make  my 
appearance  on  the  stage  at  this  moment,  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
commit  the  wildest  extravagances;  all  prudence,  all  self-com- 
mand would  leave  me.  To-morrow  I  hope  it  will  not  be  so, 
for  this  emotion  borders  on  madness." 

"  My  poor  friend  1  X  fear,  or  rather  I  hope,  it  will  ever  be  so» 
AVithout  true  and  deep  emotion  where  would  be  your  power? 
I  have  often  endcavouied  to  impi'ess  upon  the  musicians  and 
actors  I  have  met,  that  witliout  this  agitation,  this  delirium, 
they  could  do  nothing,  and  that,  in  place  of  calming  down 
with  years  and  experience,  they  would  become  more  impres- 
sionable at  each  fresh  attempt." 

"  It  is  a  great  mystery,"  said  Consuclo,  sigliiug.  "  Neither 
vanity,  nor  jealousy,  nor  the  paltry  wish  of  triumphing,  could 
have  exerted  such  overwhelTning  power  over  me.  !Xo  I  I  as*- 
sure  you  that  in  singing  this  prayer  of  Zeuobia's  and  this 
duet  with  Ziridates,  in  which  I  am  borne  away  as  in  a  whirl- 
wind by  Cail'ariello's  vigour  and  passion,  I  thought  neither  of 
the  pufjlic  nor  of  my  rivals,  nor  of  myself.  I  was  Zenobia, 
and  believed  in  the  gods  of  Olympus  with  truly  Christian  fer- 
vour, and  I  burned  wiUi  love  for  tlio  worthy  Catl'ariello,  whom, 
the  performance  onco  over,  I  could  not  look  at  without  a 
smile." 

"AH  this  is  strange,  and  I  begin  to  think  that,  dramatic  ar£ 
being  a  perpetual  falsehood,  Jleaven  intlicts  upon  us  the 
punishment  of  making  us  believe  as  real  the  illusions  we  prac- 
tice on  the  spectator.  Xo!  it  is  not  permitted  to  man  to  turn 
the  passions  and  emotions  of  actual  life  int<»  a  jestl  Wo 
must  keep  our  souls  holy  and  pure  for  true  all'ections  and 
useful  (h^etls;  and  when  \w  pervcrp  God's  purposes  and  aims,  ho 
chastises  us  for  our  foily  by  inflicting  on  us  mental  blindness." 

"Ay,  there  lies  the  mystery,  X'onsuelo:  Who  can  pene- 
trate his  dosigubV  Would  ho.  impart  these  instincts  to  us 
from  our  very  cra«llc — would  he  implant  in  us  this  crav- 
ing desire  for  art  which  we  can  never  suppress — if  he  entiiely 
Ïroscrihed  their  aj>j)lication  ^  Why,  even  fjotn  infancy,  have 
never  loved  the  plays  of  my  companions?  Why,  hinco  I 
have  b«'en  my  own  master,  havo  I  laboured  at  music  with  nu 
assiduity  which  would  have  killed  any  other  at  my  «go? 
Repose  revives  me,  labour  gives  nic  lilo  and  strength.     It  waa 
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the  same  with  yourself  ;  you  have  told  me  so  a  hundred  times; 
and  when  we  related  the  history  of  our  lives,  wo  each  thought 
the  other's  story  was  our  ovrn.  Ah!  the  hand  of  God  is  in 
everythiusf,  and  every  power,  every  impulse  (even  when  Ave 
fail  to  understand  it),  is  from  him.  You  are  born  an  artist — 
it  must  be  so;  and  whoever  places  a  barri' -r  in  your  way,  in- 
flicts death  or  worse  than  death  upon  you." 

"Oh!  Beppo,"  exclaimed  Consuelo,  agitated  and  confused, 
"you  terrify  me;  I  know  not  what  to  do!  Alas!  if  I  could 
expire  to-morrow  when  the  curtain  falls,  after  having  tasted 
for  the  first  and  last  time  the  joy  and  inspiration  of  a  true 
artist,  it  would  save  me  perhaps  from  a  long  career  of  pain 
and  suffering." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Joseph,  with  forced  gaiety,  "  I  would  much  rather 
that  your  Count  Albert  or  your  humble  servant  should  expire 
first." 

At  this  moment  Consuelo  raised  her  eyes  in  a  melancholy 
reverie  toward  the  wing  which  opened  before  her.  The  interior 
of  a  great  theatre,  seen  by  day,  is  so  différent  from  what  it 
appears  to  us  from  the  front  of  the  stage  when  brilliantly 
lighted,  that  it  is  imjDossible  to  form  an  idea  of  it  when  one 
has  not  seen  it  thus.  Nothing  can  present  a  more  gloomy  or 
frightful  appearance  than  the  immense  expanse,  lined  with 
tier  above  tier  of  boxes,  and  buried  in  darkness,  solitude,  and 
silence.  If  a  human  face  were  to  appear  in  these  boxes  closed 
like  tombs,  it  would  seem  like  a  spectre  and  would  make  the 
boldest  actor  recoil  with  fear.  The  dim  and  fitful  light,  which  is 
admitted  from  several  windows  in  the  roof  at  theextremity  of  the 
stage,  glances  obliquely  over  scaflbldings,  torn  scenes,  and  dusty 
boards.  Upon  the  stage,  the  eye,  deprived  of  the  illusion  of 
perspective,  is  astonished  at  that  narrow  and  confined  space 
where  so  many  persons  and  passions  are  to  play  their  parts, 
representing  majestic  movements,  imposing  masses,  ungovern- 
able emotions,  which  will  seem  such  to  the  spectator,  and  which 
are  studied,  nay  measured  to  a  line,  in  order  to  avoid  embar- 
rassment, confusion,  or  even  coming  in  contact  with  the  scenes. 
But  if  the  stage  look  small  and  mean,  the  height  above  it  in- 
tended to  receive  so  many  decorations  and  to  .'dlbrd  sj)ace  for 
80  much  machinery,  appears  on  the  other  hand  immense,  freed 
from  all  tlioso  scenes  of  festooned  clouds,  architectural  cornices, 
or  vei"dant  boughs  which  divide  it  in  certain  proportions  to  the 
<»ye  of  the  spectator.  Jn  its  real  disproportion  this  elevation 
has  in  it  sonK.'thing  lofty  and  severe;  and,  if  in  looking  upon 
tlie  stage,  you  might  imagine  yourself  in  a  dungeon,  on  cast- 
ing your  eyes  upwards,  you  would  think  yourself  in  a  (iothic 
church,  but  a  ruiniMl  or  unfinished  on(\  for  everytliing  there  is 
dim,  unformed,  strange,  and  incoherent.  Shapeless  ladders 
for  th(;  use  of  the  mcchani.st,  placed  as  if  by  ciiance  and  thi'own 
withf)ut  apparent  motive  against  other  la(i<lers,  dimly  seen  in 
the  confusion  of  these  indistinct  details,  i)iles  of  od<liy  .shaped 
boards,  scenes  upside  down,  M'hosc  design  presents  no  meaning 
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to  the  '.nitid.  ropes  interlaced  iiko  hieroglyphics,  nameless  frag- 
ments, pulleys  and  w  heels  whicli  seem  prepared  for  unknown 
tortures — all  th;^so  recall  to  us  thoso  dreams  ■«•e  have  when 
about  to  awake  in  which  vro  see  strange  and  unheard-of  things, 
while  Ave  make  vain  efforts  to  ascertain  where  we  are. 

Everything  is  vague,  shadowy,  unsubstantial.  Aloft  you  see 
a  man  at  work,  supported  as  it  were,  by  spiders'  webs.  To 
your  uncertain  gaze  he  might  be  either  a  mariner  clinging  to 
the  coi-dage  of  a  vessel,  or  an  enormous  rat  gnawing  the  worm- 
eaten  carpentry.  You  hear  sounds  and  words  proceeding 
from  you  know  not  where.  They  are  uttered  some  eight  feet 
above  your  head,  and  the  bewildering  echoes  which  slumber 
amid  the  recesses  of  the  fantastic  dome,  convey  them  to  your  ear 
either  distinct  or  confused,  according  as  you  may  happen  to 
change  your  position.  A  fearful  noise  shakes  the  scclU'olds, 
and  is  repeated  in  prolonged  rattlings.  Is  the  frail  structure 
about  to  crumble,  or  are  those  trembling  balconies  about  to 
fall  and  bury  the  poor  workmen  beneath  the  ruins?  No,  it  is  a 
tiremau  sneezing,  or  some  cat  pursuing  its  prey  amid  the  mazes 
of  the  aeriel  labyrinth.  Ere  you  aie  unaccustomed  to  thesf 
sounds  and  objects,  you  feel  a  sensation  of  terror.  You  are 
ignorant  of  what  is  going  on,  and  know  not  what  unheard-of 
apparitions  may  put  all  your  philosophy  and  courage  to  the 
proof.  You  understand  nothing  of  what  surrounds  you,  and 
whatever  is  not  clearly  distinguishe;l  either  by  the  bodily  or 
mental  vision — whatever  is  uncertain  and  incomprehensible, 
always  alarms  the  logic  of  the  senses.  What  seems  the  most 
reasonable  supposition  when  entering  on  such  a  chaos,  is 
that  you  are  about  to  witness  the  fiendish  revels  of  some 
wizard  alchemist  and  Ins  attendant  demons  in  their  magic 
laboratory. 

Consuelo  allowed  Jier  eyes  to  wander  carelessly  over  the 
singular  edifice,  and  the  poetry  of  this  disorder  struck  her  fur 
the  first  time.  At  each  en<l  of  the  alley  foiTned  by  the  two 
back  scenes,  was  a  long  dark  wing,  across  which  shadow-like 
figures  Uitted  from  time  to  time.  Suddenly  one  of  these 
iigures  paused  as  if  awaiting  lier,  and  she  even  fancied  that 
it  bockonod  her  to  approach. 

"  Is  it  Porpora  V  baid  she  to  Joseph. 

"So,"  replied  he,  "but  it  is  doubtless  some  one  who  has 
been  sent  to  tell  vou  that  thev  are  about  to  commence  the 
third  act." 

Consuelo  quickeno<l  her  pace,  and  hastened  in  the  direction 
of  the  person,  whose  features  she  could  not  distinguish  as  he 
had  retreated  back  to  the  wall,  Jîut  when  she  was  within 
threcî  paces  of  him,  and  on  the  point  of  questit)ning  him,  ho 
glided  rapidly  through  the  adjacent  wing,  gained  the  back  ot 
the  theatre,  and  disitppearefl  in  tho  depths  bevond. 

"  That  person  seems  as  if  he  had  been  playnig  the  spy  upon 
us,"  said  Joseph. 

"And  as  if  he  was  now  evading  our  pursuit,"  added  Con- 
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suelo,  struck  with  the  man's  anxiety  to  escape  ;  "I  cannot  tell 
whv,.hut  I  feel  afraid  of  him." 

She  returned  to  the  sta^e  and  rehearsed  the  last  act,  at  the 
close  of  -which  she  again  experienced  the  enthusiastic  impulse 
which  had  before  inspired  her.  When  she  vras  about  to  put 
on  her  ma.ntle  before  leaving;  the  theatre,  and  was  lookina; 
around  for  it,  she  was  dazzled  by  a  sudden  glare.  They  had 
opened  a  window  in  the  roof,  and  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
streamed  through  and  fell  obliquely  before  her.  The  contrast 
of  the  sudden  light  with  the  previous  gloom  caused  her  to  take 
a  random  step  or  two,  when  all  at  once  she  found  herself  oppo- 
site the  person  in  the  dark  cloak  by  whom  she  had  been 
startled  behind  the  scenes.  >She  sav>^  his  figure  indistinctly, 
and  yet  she  thought  she  recognised  him,  but  he  had  already 
disappeared,  and  she  looked  around  for  him  in  vain. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  said  Joseph,  holding  out 
her  mantle:  "have  you  hurt  yourself  against  some  of  the 
decorations?" 

"jSTo,"  said  she;  "but  I  have  seen  Count  Albert." 

"  Count  Albert  here!     Are  you  sure — is  it  possible?" 

"It  is  possible — it  is  certain,"  said  Consuelo,  drawing  him 
along  with  her,  and  com^mencing  to  search  behind  the  scenes 
in  every  direction.  Joseph  assisted  her  in  her  scrutiny, 
although  convinced  that  she  was  mistaken,  while  Porpora 
summoned  her  impatiently  to  accompany  him  home.  Con- 
suelo could  see  no  one  who  bore  the  least  resemblance  to 
Albei't  ;  and,  when  obliged  to  leave  the  theatre  with  her 
master,  she  passed  in  review  all  those  who  had  been  on  the 
stage  along  with  her,  she  observed  several  cloaks  similar  to 
that  which  had  already  attracted  her  attention. 

"Xo  matter,"  she  whispered  to  Joseph,  who  watched  her 
anxious  gaze,  "I  have  seen  him — he  was  there!" 

"It  must  have  been  a  deception  of  your  senses,"  replied 
Joseph;  "had  it  been  Count  Albert  would  he  not  have  spoken 
to  you,  and  yet  you  say  he  fled  at  your  approach?" 

"I  do  not  say  that  it  was  really  he,  but  I  saw  his  features 
and  I  now  think  with  you  that  it  must  have  been  a  vision. 
Some  misfortune  must  have  happened  to  him!  I  long  to  sot 
out  at  once  and  hasten  to  Bohemia.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  in 
danger — that  he  calls  me — that  he  expects  me  I" 

"  I  see,  among  other  bad  offices,  that  he  has  infected  y(m 
with  his  madness,  my  poor  Consuelo;  the  excitement  you  felt 
in  singing  has  disposed  you  to  entertain  these  Mild  ideas.  Be 
youi-self  again,  I  l^cscecu  you,  and  be  assured  that  if  Count 
Albert  bo  in  Vienna  you  will  see  him  Hying  to  you  before  tho 
day  be  over." 

l^iis  hope  revived  Consudo's  courage.  She  hastened  for- 
ward with  J'cppo,  leaving  the  old  mavsti-o,  who  on  this  occa- 
sion was  not  displeaseil  at  being  foj-gotfen,  far  behind.  But 
(Jonsuelo  thouglit  neither  of  .loscph  nor  J'orpoi-a.  She  hurried 
onward,  aiiived  all  breathless  at  the  house,  rushed  up  to  her 
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apartment,  but  found  no  one  there.  Joseph  made  enquiries 
from  the  domestics,  but  no  one  had  called  in  their  absence. 
Cousuelo  waited  all  day,  but  in  vain.  The  whole  evening,  and 
even  till  far  on  in  the  night,  she  gazed  anxiously  from  the 
window  at  every  one  who  passed  in  the  street.  Every  moment 
she  was  certain  that  the  approaching  comer  was  about  to 
stop,  but  he  always  passed  on,  at  one  time  with  the  light  step 
of  some  youthful  gallant  humming  a  popular  air,  at  another 
with  the'  faltering  gait,  aud  dry,  shiirp  cough  of  an  aged 
invalid. 

(Jonsuelo,  now  convinced  that  she  must  have  been  dreaming, 
retired  to  rest,  and  next  day  when  the  impression  had  worn 
off  she  adinitted  to  Joseph  that  she  had  not  clearly  distin- 
guished any  of  the  features  of  the  unknown.  A  sort  of  vague 
resemblance  in  his  general  appearance  to  Albeit — a  resem- 
blance strengthened  by  his  dress,  his  pale  complexion,  and  his 
jet  black  beard,  or  what  seemed  such  by  the  fantastic  light  of 
the  theatre — had  sufficed  to  convert  a  sudden  impression  into 
certainty. 

"if  a  man  such  as  you  have  often  described  tome,"  said 
Joseph,  "had  been  behind  the  scenes,  his  neglected  air,  long 
beard,  and  dark  hair  would  surely  have  attracted  comment, 
^'ow  1  have  asked  every  one  belonging  to  the  theatre,  even  to 
tho  porters,  m-Iio  permit  no  one  whom  they  do  not  know  to  enter 
without  a  proper  authority,  and  they  all  agree  in  saying  that 
they  saw  no  stranger  in  the  theatre  that  day." 

"Aly  senses  must  have  played  me  false  then.  I  was  agita- 
ted, I'scarcely  knew  what  I  aid;  I  was  thinking  of  All)ert,  his 
image  was  in  my  soul,  some  one  passed  me,  and  1  took  him 
for  the  person  who  occupied  my  thoughts.  My  mind  must 
surely  be  much  weakened.  The  cry  which  1  uttered  issued 
from  my  very  heart;  something  strange  and  wonderful  took 
place  within  me." 

"Think  no  more  of  such  chimeras,"  said  Joseph;  "study 
your  part,  and  let  your  thoughts  dwell  only  on  this  evening." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Ix  tl;  ?"  course  of  the  day  Ct)nsuelo  saw  a  strange  group  defile 
past  her  window  an«l  proceed  towards  the  public  square.  They 
were  robust,  weatherbeaten  men,  with  l<»ng  moustachios, 
naked  legs,  and  leather  sandals  secure»!  like  the  buskins  of 
the  ancients  with  thongs;  thty  wore  a  sort  of  pointed  caps, 
ha<l  their  Ix'lts  garnislu-d  with  numerous  pistols,  and  each  held 
in  liis  hand  a  long  Albanian  musket,  wliile  over  their  un- 
covered neck  and  arms  was  thrown  a  red  cloak,  which  coiu- 
plotcd  their  costume. 

"  is  this  a  ma<<|uera<le?"  exclaimed  Consuelo  to  the  canou 
who  had  culled  lo  i>ay  lier  a  vibit.  "  Wc  îuo  not  now  iu  the 
carnival  tliat  1  know  ot'.' 


"  L-jok  Mcll  at  those  men,"  replied  thû  canon  ;  "it  will  bs 
lou^  ere  we  see  the  like  arraiii,  if  it  please  God  to  protect  the 
rc'ijjn  of  Maria  Theresa.  See  how  the  people  look  at  them 
with  a  curiosity  mingled  Avith  terror  and  disgust.  Vienna  saw 
them  hasten  to  her  assistance  in  her  hour  of  anguish  and 
distress,  and  she  received  them  more  joyfully  then  than  she 
does  to-day,  ashamed  and  terror-stricken  as  she  is  to  have 
been  indebted  to  them  for  her  safety." 

"Are  these  the  Sclavonian  banciits  of  whom  I  heard  so 
much  in  Bohemia,  and  who  committed  so  many  outrages 
there?"  said  Consuelo. 

"They  are  no  other,"  replied  the  canon;  "they  are  the 
residue  of  those  hordes  of  Croatian  serfs  and  robbers  whom 
the  celebrated  Baron  Francis  Trenck,  cousin  to  your  friend 
Baron  Frederick  Trenck,  manumitted  with  incredible  ability 
and  daring,  in  order  to  enter  them  as  legular  troops  in  the 
service  of  the  empress.  Behold  him! — this  redoutable  hero 
—this  Trenck  with  the  burnt  throat,  as  the  soldiers  call 
him — this  famous  partisan  chief — the  most  cunning,  intrepid, 
and  necessary  during  the  sad  and  bloody  years  gone  by  ; 
the  greatest  romancer,  the  greatest  robber  certainly  of  his 
age,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  bravest,  most  vigor- 
ous, most  active,  and  incredibly  daring  men  of  modern 
times.  Behold  him,  Trenck,  the  Pandour,  with  his  famished 
wolves,  a  savage  and  bloody  herd  of  which  he  is  the  savage 
shepherd!" 

Baron  Francis  Trenck  was  even  taller  than  his  cousin  of 
Prussia,  and  was  nearly  six  feet  six  inches  in  height.  His  scarlet 
mantle,  which  was  secured  round  his  nock  by  a  ruby  clasp,  was 
open  at  the  breast,  and  displayed  to  view  a  whole  museum  of 
Turkish  weapons  studded  with  precious  stones,  disposed  around 
his  person.  Pistols,  curved  scimitars,  and  cutlasses — nothing 
was  Avanting  to  give  him  the  appearance  of  the  most  deter- 
mined and  expeditious  of  man-slayers.  His  cap  was  adorned, 
instead  of  a  plume  of  feathers,  with  a  miniature  scythe,  with 
four  blades  falling  in  front.  His  face  was  frightful.  Having 
descended  into  a  cellar,  during  the  pillage  of  a  Bohemian  town, 
in  search  of  a  quantity  of  concealed  treasure,  he  incautiously 
approached  the  candle  too  near  some  barrels  which  he  thought 
contained  the  promised  gold;  but  instead  of  gold  the  barrels 
contained  powder,  and  the  consequence  of  his  mistake  was  an 
explosion,  which  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  vault  and  buried 
him  in  the  ruins.  When  he  was  at  last  <lug  out  he  was  almost 
expiring.  His  body  was  severely  scorcheil,  and  his  face  seamed 
with  deep  and  indelililc  wounds.  "No  person,"  say  the  annals 
of  the  time,  ''could  look  on  him  without  shuddering." 

"  This  is  then  that  nionstci-,  that  enemy  of  the  human  race  I" 
exclaim(!<l  the  hon-or-stricken  (Jonsuelo,  turning  away  her 
eyes.  "Jiohemin  will  long  irmcndjer  his  jiassage:  cities 
burned  and  plundcrcid — children  and  old  men  cut  to  pieces — 
women  outraged — the  country  pillaged— tlic  hurvest  rooted 
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up — 3ocks  destroyed,  when  they  could  not  be  carried  away — 
everywhere  ruin,  murder,  desolation,  and  fla:r.03  '.  Alas  I 
unhappy  Bohemia,  the  theatre  of  so  many  sulTerings,  the 
scene  of  such  dreadful  tragedies  I" 

"Yes,  unfortunate  Bohemia!"  replied  the  canon.  "Ever 
the  victim  of  man's  fury — ever  the  aj'ena  of  his  strife  I  Francis 
Trenck  renewed  in  that  unhappy  kingaom  all  the  frightful  ex- 
cesses of  John  Ziska.  Like  him  uucouquered,  he  never  gave 
quarter,  and  the  terror  of  his  name  was  so  great  that  his 
outposts  have  taken  cities  even  when  far  in  advance,  and 
while  the  main  body  were  struggling  with  other  enemies.  It 
might  be  said  of  him,  as  it  was  of  Attila,  that  the  grass  never 
grew  where  his  horse  had  left  his  footmarks.  The  conquered 
Avill  curse  him  to  the  fourth  generatiou." 

Baron  Francis  Trenck  gradually  disappeared  in  the  distance, 
but  Consuelo  and  the  canon  could  long  distinguish  his  richly 
caparisoned  horses  led  by  gigantic  Croatian  hussars. 

*'  AVhat  you  see,"  said  the  canon,  "  is  but  an  insignificant 
sample  of  his  riches.  Mules  and  chariots,  laden  with  arms, 
pictures,  precious  stones,  and  ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  cover  the 
roads  which  lead  to  his  Sclavonian  estates.  It  is  there  that  he 
buries  treasures  which  might  serve  to  ransom  kings.  He  is 
served  on  gold  plate  which  he  took  from  the  King  of  Prussia  at 
Soraw,  where  the  King  of  Prussia  himself  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken  prisoner  by  him.  Some  say  he  only  got  ofl'by  fif- 
teen minutes;  others  say  that  he  Wiis  actually  in  Trenck's  hands, 
and  that  he  purchased  his  liberty  dearly.  But,  patience!  tlie 
Pandour,  perhaps,  will  not  long  enjoy  such  glory  and  riches. 
It  is  said  that  he  is  threatened  with  a  criminal  charge,  and 
that  the  most  frightful  accusations  are  impending  over  him; 
that  the  empress  is  terribly  afraid  ot  Iiim.  and  that  such  of  his 
Croatians  as  have  not,  according  to  their  usual  practice,  tiiken 
French  leave,  an;  aboiit  to  be  incorporated  with  the  regular 
troops,  ami  disciplined  in  tlic  Prussian  fashion.  As  for  himself, 
I  augur  badly  of  the  compliments  and  recompenses  that  await 
him  at  court.' 

"  But  general  report  attributes  to  them  the  honour  of  having 
saved  the  Austrian  throne." 

"  And  doubtless  they  have.  From  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  to 
those  of  Fiance,  they  have  spread  terror  everywhere  around, 
and  have  taken  ])laces  the  most  str(tngly  fortified  and  won 
battles  at  every  odds.  Always  in  the  van  of  the  army,  and 
ever  lirst  at  the  escalade  or  in  the  bieach,  they  have  extorted 
a<lmiiation  from  our  greatest  generals.  The  French  lb*<l  bi*- 
fore  them  in  every  direction,  and  the  great  Frederick  himself, 
it  is  said,  grew  pain  like  any  other  mortal  when  he  heard  their 
war  cry.  Neither  ra]»i<l  torrents,  nor  pathless  forests,  nor  trea- 
cherous morasses,  nor  steep  and  shelvmg  nu-ks,  nor  showering 
IkiIIs.  nor  rraekiing  ilame»,  arrested  their  progress  by  night  or 
day,  in  winter  or  in  summer.  Yr?,  most  certainly  they  have 
saved  Maria  Theresa's  throne  more  effectual Iv  than  all  the  an- 
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tiqiiated  military  tactics  of  our  g'enerals,  or  all  the  schemes  of 
our  most  accomplished  diplomatists." 

"  In  that  case,  their  crimes  will  be  unpunished,  their  thefts 
glorified!" 

"Perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  be  too  severely 
punished."  * 

"But  a  monarch  would  not  thus  requite  men  who  had  ren- 
dered such  services?" 

"Pardon  me,"  exclaimed  the  canon,  with  caustic  irony; 
"  when  the  monarch  has  no  more  need  of  them " 

"  But  were  they  not  suffered  to  commit  these  excesses, 
which  they  practised  in  the  territories  of  the  empire,  or  on 
those  of  the  allies  ?" 

"  Doubtless,  everything  was  permitted  to  them,  because  they 
were  indispensable." 

"  And  now  ?" 

"  And  now,  as  they  are  so  no  longer,  they  are  reproached 
Avith  the  very  misdeeds  which  were  formerly  winked  at." 

"And  the  high-minded  Maria  Theresa?" 

"  Oh!  they  have  profaned  churches!" 

"  I  understand.     Trenck  is  lost,  reverend  canon." 

"  Hush!     Speak  low,"  replied  he. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  Pandours  ?"  exclaimed  Joseph,  running 
in,  quite  out  of  breath. 

"  With  very  little  satisfaction,"  replied  Consuelo. 

"  And  did  you  not  recollect  them?" 

"  I  see  them  now  for  the  first  time." 

"  No,  it  is  not  the  first  time.  We  met  those  men  in  the 
Boehmer  Wald." 

"  Thank  God,  not  that  I  recollect." 

"  Do  you  not  remember  a  chalet  where  we  passed  the  night, 
and  where  oui-  slumbers  were  disturbed  by  some  strange,  fierce- 
looking  men  demanding  admittance." 

Consuelo  did  in  fact  remember  the  cij'cumstance,  but  as  she 
was  very  drowsy,  she  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  men, 
whom  both  she  and  Joseph  had  taken  foi*  contrabandists. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "these  pretended  contrabandists,  who  did 
not  observe  our  presence,  and  who  left  the  chalet  before  day- 
light, carrying  bags  and  heavy  packages,  were  no  other  than 
l*an(louis.  It  was  the  arms,  the  faces,  the  moustachios,  and 
the  cloaks,  whir-h  I  have  just  seen  pass,  and  l*j-ovidence  spared 
us,  without  our  knowing  it,  from  the  worst  encounter  wc  could 
possiV)ly  have  met  with." 

"  Without  any  d()ul>t,"  observed  the  canon,  to  whom  Joseidi 
had  often  jclated  all  the  details  of  their  Journey,  "  tliese  worthy 
fellows  had  disbanded  thenisclvcs  of  their  (»wn  free  will,  as 
they  usually  <lo  when  theii"  jiockets  an;  lined,  and  they  were 
regaining  their  homes  by  a.  long  circuit,  rather  than  cany  their 
booty  through  the  heart  of  tlu;  empire  where  they  might  havo 
been  subjected  to  a  leckoning.  J  kit  be  assured  they  would 
not  reach  home  without  molestation.    Tliey  rob  and  assassinate 
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each  ether  by  the  way,  and  it  is  only  the  strongest  who  regain 
their  forests  and  their  caverns,  loaded  with  the  booty  of  their 
slaughtered  companions.' 

The  hour  for  the  performance,  which  was  now  approaching, 
distracted  Consueio's  attention  from  Trenck  and  his  cruel 
Pandours,  and  she  hastened  to  the  theatre.  Here  she  had  no 
dressing-room.  Madame  Tesi  had  hitherto  lent  her  hers;  but 
on  this  occasion,  enraged  at  her  success  and  noAv  her  sworn 
enemy,  she  had  carried  off  the  key,  and  the  prima  donna  of  the 
evening  was  totally  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  These  petty  trea- 
cheries are  usual  at  theatres;  they  serve  to  annoy  and  harass 
a  rival  whose  power  is  feared.  She  loses  time  in  looking  fur 
an  apartment;  she  fears  she  will  not  succeed  in  finding  one. 
The  hour  approaches;  her  companions  say  to  her  in  passing — 
"AVhat:  not  dressed  yet?  Tliey  are  going  to  begin:"  At 
last,  after  much  running  to  and  fro,  and  many  angry  threats, 
she  obtains  an  apartment  where  nothing  she  requires  is  at 
hand.  The  dressmakers  have  been  bribed,  and  the  costume  is 
not  ready,  or  does  not  fit.  The  tirewomen  are  at  the  service 
of  any  one  but  the  unfortunate  victim.  The  bell  rings,  and 
the  call-boy  (butta  fuort)  bawls  along  the  corridors:  "  Sianore 
€  sionori,  .n  va  coniinciar,^^  terrible  words  which  the  debutante 
hears  with  affright,  for  she  is  not  ready.  In  her  haste  she 
tears  her  sleeves,  breaks  her  laces,  puts  on  her  mantle  outside 
in,  while  her  diadem  totters  and  threatens  to  fall  with  the  first 
step  she  makes  upon  the  stai^e.  Nt  rvous,  palpitating,  indig- 
nant, her  eyes  full  of  tears,  slie  must  appear  with  a  celestial 
smile  upon  her  lips;  her  voice  must  be  pure  and  fresh,  when 
her  throat  is  choking  and  her  bosom  ready  to  burst.  Oh!  all 
those  crowns  of  llowers  which  rain  upon  the  stage  at  the  mo- 
ment of  her  triumph  arc  mingled  with  countless  thornsi 

Happily  for  Consuelo,  she  met  Gorilla,  who  said,  taking  her 
hand: — 

"  Come  to  my  room.  Tesi  flattered  herself  she  could  play 
you  the  same  trick  sho  practised  on  me  when  1  made  my  first 
appeai-ance.  But  I  will  come  to  your  assistance,  were  it  only 
to  enrage  lic-r!  it  is  a  Roland  for  lier  Oliver!  At  the  rate  you 
are  gt-ttiug  on  in  public  estimation,  Porporina,  I  dread  to  see 
you  outstrip  nie  wherever  1  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  bo  brought 
mto  contact  with  you.  Then  you  will  no  doubt  forget  my  con- 
duct towards  you  here,  and  remember  only  the  injury  1  have 
done  you." 

"The  injury  you  have  done  me,  Corilla?"  said  Consuelo, 
entering  her  rival's  dn>ssing  room  and  commencing  her  toilet 
behind  a  screen,  while  the  German  dressing-niaids  divided 
tiieir  attention  between  tlie  two  ladies,  who  could  converse  to- 
gether in  Venetian  without  being  understocxl.  "  Heally,  I  do  not 
know  what  injury  y<ai  have  done  me;  I  cannot  recolieet  any." 

"  'J'he  pro<»f  that  you  bear  a  grudg<^  against  me  is,  that  you 
speak  U>  nie  as  if  you  were  a  duchess,  and  look  down  upon 
mo  with  contempt." 
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"  Indeed,"  replied  Consuelo,  in  a  gentle  voice,  and  endea- 
vourino;  to  overcome  her  repugnance  to  speak  familiarly  to  a 
woman  with  whom  she  had  so  little  in  common,  "  I  really  can- 
not remember  to  what  you  allude." 

"  Is  that  true  ?"  rejoined  the  other.  "  Have  you  so  completely 
forgotten  poor  Zoto?" 

"I  was  at  liberty  to  forget  him,  and  I  did  so,"  rephed  Con- 
suelo, as  she  fastened  her  buskin  with  that  courage  and  viva- 
city which  a  trying  situation  sometimes  confers,  and  she 
warbled  a  brilliant  roulade,  to  keep  herself  in  voice. 

Corilla  replied  by  a  similar  one  for  the  same  purpose;  then 
interrupting  herself  to  ad(b-cs3  her  soubrette:  "  What  the 
plague!  mademoiselle,"  said  she;  "you  squeeze  too  tight!  Do 
you  take  me  for  a  Nuremburg  doll?  These  Germans,"  con- 
tinued she,  in  Venetian,  "  do  not  know  what  shoulders  are. 
They  would  make  us  as  square  as  their  own  dowagers,  if  we 
would  sutler  them.  Porporina,  do  not  let  them  muffle  you  up 
to  the  ears  as  they  did  the  last  time;  it  was  ridiculous." 

"  As  to  that,  my  dear,  it  is  the  imperial  order.  These  ladies 
are  aware  of  it,  and  I  do  not  care  about  such  a  trifle." 

"  A  trifle  !     Our  shoulders  a  trifle  ! " 

"  I  do  not  say  that  with  reference  to  you,  whose  shape  is 
faultless;  but  as  for  myself — " 

"Hypocrite!"  said  Corilla,  sighing,  "you  are  ten  years 
younger  than  I  am,  and  my  shoulders  will  soon  have  nothing 
to  recommend  them  but  their  former  reputation." 

"  It  is  you  who  are  the  hypocrite,"  replied  Consuelo,  excess- 
ively wearied  and  amioyed  with  this  species  of  conversation; 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  it  she  began,  while  arranging  her  hair,  to 
repeat  scales  and  exercises  for  the  voice. 

"  Be  silent  !"  exclaimed  Corilla,  suddenly,  who  listened  in 
spite  of  herself;  "you  plunge  a  thousand  daggers  in  my  heart. 
Ah!  I  would  gladly  give  you  up  all  my  admirers;  I  would  be 
sure  to  find  others  ;  but  your  voice  and  manner,  those  I  can- 
not compete  with.  Be  sileut,  I  say;  I  am  half  inclined  to 
strangle  you." 

Consuelo,  who  saw  that  Corilla  was  but  half  in  jest,  and 
that  this  mocking  flattery  concealed  real  suftcring,  took  it  as 
it  was  intended.  But  after  an  instant's  pause  the  latter 
resumed: — 

"  How  do  you  execute  that  ornament?" 

"  Would  you  like  to  have  it?  I  will  give  it  up  to  you,"  re- 
plied C'onsuolo,  with  admirable  good  nature.  "  Come,  I  will 
ter.ch  it  to  you  ;  put  it  into  your  i)ai't  this  evening,  an<l  I  shall 
find  another." 

"  Yes,  one  still  bettor,  and  1  should  gain  nothing  by  it." 

"Very  well,  I  shall  not  sing  it  at  all.'  Porporadoes  not  care 
about  such  things,  and  it  will  be  oik;  reproach  less.  Hold! 
hen!  it  is."  A\u\  s\w.  drew  from  ]irv  ])ock(ît  a  line  of  music 
written  on  a  sci'a])  of  ioldod  [lajx-r,  and  handed  it  over  the 
ficroon  to  Corilla.     The  latter  ha'»ton(>d  to  study  it,  and  with 
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Consuelo's  assistaaice  succeeded  in  learning  it,  the  toilet  going 
on  as  before. 

Betbre  Consuelo  had  pnt  on  her  robe,  Gorilla  thrust  aside 
the  screen,  and  impatiently  adranced  to  embrace  her  in  grati- 
tude for  her  gift.  It  was  hot  gratitude  alone  however  which 
prompted  this  demonstration  ;  mingled  -with  it  was  a  treacherous 
wish  to  see  if  she  could  not  detect  some  fault  in  her  rival's 
figure.  But  Consuelo's  waist  was  slender  as  a  reed,  and  her 
chaste  and  noble  outline  needed  no  assistance  from  art.  She 
guessed  Gorilla's  intention,  and  smiled:  '-You  may  examine 
my  person,  and  search  my  heart,"  thought  she,  "  and  find  out 
nothing  false  in  either  of  them." 

"  Zingarella,"  exclaimed  Gorilla,  resuming,  in  spite  of  her- 
self; her  hostile  air  and  sharp  voice;  "do  you  love  this  Anzo- 
\eU)  any  longer?" 

"  Xo  longer."  replied  Gonsuelo,  smiling. 
"  And  he — did  he  not  love  you  well?" 

"  He  did  not,"  continued  Consuelo,  with  the  same  firmness 
and  sincerity. 

"Ah:  then  it  was  just  as  he  told  me,"  cried  Gorilla,  fixing 
her  clear,  blue  eyes  on  lipr  rival's  countenance,  as  if  she  hoped 
to  detect  there  some  hidden  pang. 

Consuelo  was  ignorant  of  finesse,  but  she  had  that  openness 
and  candour,  which  are  far  more  powerful  weapons  when  used 
to  combat  with  trickery  and  cunning.  She  felt  the  blow,  and 
calmly  resisted  it.  She  no  longer  loved  Anzoleto,  and  felt  no 
pang  of  wounded  self-love.  She  therefore  yielded  this  triumph 
to  Gorilla's  vanity. 

"  He  told  you  the  truth,"  she  replied;  "ho  loves  me  not" 
"But  did' you  never  love  him?"  replied  the  other,  more 
astonished  than  pleased  at  this  confession.     Gonsuelo  felt  that 
here  there  could  be  no  concealment.     She  determined  that 
Gorilla  should  be  satisfied. 

"  Yes,  "  said  she,  "  I  loved  him  dearly." 
"  And  are  you  not  ashamed  to  own  it  ?     Have  you  no  pride, 
my  poor  girl?' 

"  Yes,  enough  to  cure  myself." 

"  That  is  to  say  you  were  jthilosopher  enough  to  console 
yourself  by  cncouragiti,;  another  a<lmirer.  Tell  me  now,  Por- 
jwrina,  who  it  was.  "  It  could  not  be  tliat  little  llaydu,  who  is 
Doth  friendless  and  penniless." 

"  Tiiat  would  bo  no  reason  for  my  not  loving  him.  But  I 
have  consoled  myself  with  no  one  in  the  manner  you  are 
pleased  to  imagine." 

"  Ah  :  I  know  you  have  pretensions.  But  say  nothing  about 
them  here,  my  dear,  if  you  would  not  bo  ridiculous." 

"  ThiTcfore  1  shall  not  mention  them  unless  I  am  questioned, 
and  I  do  not  allow  every  one  to  take  that  liberty;  if  I  have 
suiTcued  you  to  d»)  so,  Gorilla,  do  not,  unless  you  bo  an  enemy, 
abuse  the  privilege." 

"You  are  a  mask:"  exclaimed  Gorilla.     "You  have  both 
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wit  and  talent,  although  you  pretend  to  be  so  frank.  Ah!  you 
are  clever,  zingarella.  You  will  make  the  men  believe  what 
you  please." 

"  1  shall  make  them  believe  nothing,  nor  shall  I  suffer  them 
to  interfere  in  my  affairs  so  far  as  to  question  me." 

"  It  is  the  better  way.  They  always  abuse  our  confidence, 
and  only  extort  it  to  load  us  Avith  reproach.  Ah!  I  ad- 
mire you,  zingarella.  You  so  young,  to  triumph  over  love — 
the  passion,  of  all  others,  the  m.ost  fatal  to  our  repose, 
our  beauty,  and  our  fortune.  It -fills  me  with  respect!  I 
know  it  by  dear-bought  experience  ;  if  I  could  have  been 
cold,  I  should  not  have  suffered  so  much.  But  look  you,  I  am 
a  poor  creature;  I  was  born  unhappy.  Ever,  in  the  midst  of 
my  highest  success,  I  have  been  guilty  of  some  folly  that 
spoiled  everything  :  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  some  pooi-  devil, 
and  then  adieu  fortune!  I  might  have  married  Zustiniani 
once.  He  adored  me,  but  I  could  not  bear  him.  This  miserable 
Anzoleto  pleased  me,  and  for  him  I  sacrificed  everything. 
Come,  you  will  give  me  your  advice — will  you  not?  You  will 
be  my  friend?  You  will  preserve  me  from  the  weaknesses, 
both  of  my  heart  and  head.  And  to  make  a  beginning,  I  must 
confess  that  latterly  I  have  a  feeling  of  preference  for  a  man 
on  whom  fortune  lowers,  and  who  may  soon  prove  more  dan- 
gerous than  useful  at  court.  One  who  has  millions,  but  who 
may  be  ruined  in  a  twinkling.  Yes,  I  must  throw  him  off 
before  he  drags  me  do^^'n  the  precipice.  Ah!  speak  of  the 
devil — here  he  is!  I  hear  him,  and  1  feel  a  pang  of  jealousy 
shoot  to  my  heart.  Close  your  screen,  I'orporina,  and  do  not 
stir;  I  would  not  have  him  know  you  arc  here." 

Consuelo  did  as  she  was  told:  she  had  no  wish  to  be  seen 
by  Corilla's  admirers.  A  masculine  voice  echoed  along  the 
corridor,  there  was  a  knock,  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  then 
the  door  was  opened  without  the  visiter  waiting  for  a  reply." 

''Dreadful  profession!"  thought  Consuelo;  ''no,  the  intoxi- 
cation of  the  stage  shall  never  seduce  mo  ;  behind  it  all  is  too 
impui'e." 

And  she  concealed  herself  in  a  corner,  horrified  at  the  com- 
pany in  which  she  found  herself,  indignant  and  even  terrified 
at  the  manner  in  which  Corilhi  had  addressed  lier,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  brought  in  contact  with  scciie.s  of 
which  she  could  previously  have  formed  no  idea. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

AViiTLK  hurriedly  comjiloting  her  toilet,  for  fear  of  a  surprise, 
she  heard  the  loilowing  dialogiu;  in  Italian: — 

"  ^Viiy  do  you  come  here?  I  told  you  not  to  enter  my  apart- 
ment. The  (Mn])ress  has  foibidden  u»,  under  the  Boverest 
penalties,  to  receive;  the  visits  of  any  but  our  fellow-actors,  and 
even  tlien  th(!re  must  be  some  urgent  necessity  respecting  tho 
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business  of  the  theatre.     See  to  what  you  expose  me!    I  did 
not  think  the  police  of  the  theatre  was  so  neghgent." 

"  There  is  no  police  for  those  who  pay  well,  my  angel.  Only 
fools  meet  with  resistance  or  delay  in*  their  progress.  Come, 
give  me  a  little  kinder  reception,  or,  mort  du  Diable!  I  will  not 
return  in  a  hurry."' 

"  You  could  not  give  me  a  greater  pleasure.  Come,  be  off  I 
Well,  why  don't  you  go?" 

"  You  seem  to  desire  it  so  earnestly  that  I  shall  remain  to 
provoke  you." 

"  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  send  for  the  manager  to  rid  me  of 
your  presence." 

"  Let  him  come  if  he  is  tired  of  his  life!     I  am  ready." 
"But  are  you  crazy?     I  tell  you  that  you  compromise  me; 
that  you  make  me  break  a  rule  recently  introduced  by  her 
majesty;  that  you  expose  me  to  a  heavy  fine,  perhaps  to  a  dis- 
missal." 

"  I  shall  take  upon  myself  to  pay  the  fine  to  your  director 
with  a  few  blows  of  my  cane.  As  to  your  dismissal,  I  ask 
nothing  better.  I  will  carry  you  to  my  estates,  where  we  will 
lead  a  jovial  life  together." 

"  I  follow  such  a  brute  as  you?  never:  Come,  let  ns  leave 
this  together,  since  you  are  deteiTnined  not  to  leave  me  here 
alone." 

"Alone,  say  you.  my  charmer?  That  is  what  I  mean  to 
satisfy  myself  of  before  leaving  you.  There  is  a  screen  there 
which  seems  to  me  to  occupy  too  much  space  in  this  little  room. 
If  I  kicked  it  to  one  side  I  think  it  would  be  doing  you  a 
good  service." 

"Stop,  sir;  stop!  a  lady  is  dressing  there.  Would  you  in- 
jure a  woman,  bandit  that  you  arc  ?" 

"  A  woman?  oh!  that  is  another  affair;  but  I  must  see  if  this 
woman  has  not  a  sword  by  her  side." 

The  screen  began  to  yield,  and  Consuelo.  now  fully  attired, 
threw  on  her  mantle,  and  while  thev  opened  the  first  fold  of 
the  screen,  she  endeavour»  d  to  push  the  last  so  as  to  make  her 
eucapc  by  the  door  which  was  not  two  nacos  from  hei*.  But 
Corilla,  who  saw  her  intention,  stopped  her,  saying:  "  Remain 
there,  I'orporina;  if  he  did  not  find  you  he  would  say  it  was  a 
man,  and  might  perhaps  kill  mo  "  Consuelo,  frightened,  was 
about  to  «how  herself;  liut  Corilla  who  had  sUitioned  herself 
between  her  lover  and  Porporina,  again  prevented  her.  She 
hoped  perhaps  bv  exciting  his  jealousy  to  make  him  overlook 
the  gra'e  and  be.iuty  of  her  rival. 

"  W  it  be  a  lady,"  said  he,  smiling,  "let  her  reply.  Madam, 
arc  you  nttire<H  may  I  (»Her  my  respects  to  youf' 

"Sir,"  replied  Consuelo.  on  a  sign  from  Corilla,  "please 
reserve  them  for  some  other  occasion;  I  am  not  to  be  seen." 

"  That  is  to  say,  that  this  is  a  good  time  to  look  at  you,"  said 
Corilia's  lover,  again  threatening  to  push  aside  the  screen. 
'  Take  care  what  you  do,"  said  (^orilla,  with  a  forced  lauji^h: 
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"  perhaps  in  place  of  a  handsome  shepherdess  you  may  find  a 
respectable  duenna." 

"By  Jove,  it  is  not  possible!  Her  voice  hardly  betokens 
twenty.  If  she  had  not  been  young  and  handsome,  you  would 
have  shown  her  to  me  long  ago." 

The  screen  was  very  lofty,  and,  notwithstanding  his  height, 
the  stranger  could  not  see  over  it  unless  by  throwing  down  all 
the  articles  of  Gorilla's  dress  which  were  scattered  over  the 
chairs;  besides  as  he  had  no  longer  feared  the  presence  of  a 
man,  the  sport  amused  him. 

"  Madam,"  cried  he,  "  if  you  are  old  and  ugly,  do  not  speak, 
and  I  shall  respect  your  asylum.  But  if  on  the  other  hand 
you  are  young  and  handsome,  say  but  a  word,  were  it  only  to 
refute  Gorilla's  calumnies." 

Consuelo  did  not  reply. 

"  Ah!  by  my  faith  I  am  not  going  to  be  duped  in  that  way! 
If  you  were  old  or  ugly  you  would  not  acknowledge  it  so  readily; 
you  are  doubtless  angelic,  and  therefore  mock  my  doubts.  In 
any  case  I  must  see  you,  for  either  you  are  a  prodigy  of  beauty, 
fit  to  bear  the  palm  from  the  fair  Gorilla  herself,  or  else  you 
have  wit  enough  to  admit  your  ugliness,  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  an  ugly  woman  who  makes 
no  pretentions  to  beauty." 

He  seized  Gorilla's  ami  with  two  of  his  fingers,  and  bent  it 
in  his  grasp  as  if  it  had  been  a  straw.  She  uttered  a  shrill  cry, 
and  pretended  to  be  bruised  and  hurt;  but  heedless  of  her  plaint 
he  thrust  aside  the  screen  and  revealed  to  Gonsuelo's  gaze  the 
horrible  countenance  of  Baron  Francis  Trenck.  A  rich  and 
fashionable  dress  had  replaced  his  savage  war  costume,  but  his 
gigantic  proportions,  and  the  reddish  black  scars  which  dis- 
figured his  weather-beaten  countenance,  at  once  betrayed  the 
bold  and  pitiless  leader  of  the  Pandours. 

Gonsuclo  could  not  repress  a  cry  of  terror,  and  suddenly 
turning  pale  she  sank  back  into  her  chair. 

**  Do  not  be  afraid  of  me,  madam,"  said  the  baron,  sinking 
on  one  knee  before  her,  "and  pardon  the  boldness  which  I  now 
feel  I  cannot  sufficiently  exi)iate.  But  suffer  me  to  believe 
that  it  was  out  of  pity  towards  me,  seeing  that  to  sec  is  to 
adore  you,  that  you  refused  to  show  yourself.  Do  not  grieve 
mo  so  far  as  to  make  mo  believe  I  terrify  you.  I  confess  I  am 
ugly  enough;  but  if  the  wars  have  converted  a  tolerably  hand- 
some fellow  into  a  soi't  of  monster,  they  have  not  rendered  him 
less  good-natured  on  that  account. 

"  Jioss  good-natured?  no,  that  would  be  impossible,"  replied 
Consuelo,  turning  hci-  back  on  him. 

"  Gomo,  come,"  replied  the  baron,  "  you  are  a  somewhat 
wayward  child,  and  your  nur.s(!  has  doubtless  told  you  frightful 
stories  about  mo,  as  the  old  womnii  of  this  country  do  not  fail 
to  do.  Jjut  the  young  ones  <lo  nie  more  justices;  they  know 
that  if  I  am  a  little  rough  with  the  eiK^miiîs  of  my  country, 
they  can  easily  tamo  me  if  they  will  only  take  the  trouble. 
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And  he  leaned  towards  the  mirror  in  which  Consuelo  pre- 
tended to  look,  fixing  on  her  at  the  same  time  the  bold  and 
ardent  gaze  which  had  fascinated  and  subdued  Gorilla. 

Coasuelo  saw  that  she  could  not  get  rid  of  him,  unless  by 
affronting  him. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  "you  do  not  inspire  me  with  fear,  but  with 
disgust  and  aversion';  you  delight  in  butchery,  and  though  I  do 
not  fear  death,  I  detest  sanguinary  minds  such  as  yours.  I  am 
just  come  from  Bohemia,  where  I  have  seen  the  bloody  traces 
of  your  footprints." 

The  baron  changed  countenance,  and  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders, said,  turning  to  Gorilla — 

"  What  mad  sybil  have  you  got  here  ?  The  baroness  Lestocq, 
who  once  fired  a  pistol  point  blank  at  me,  was  not  more  frantic. 
Is  it  possible  that  I  can  have  crushed  her  lover  without  know- 
ing it  in  galloping  over  some  bush  ?  Come,  my  fair  one,  I  was 
only  jesting  with  you.  If  you  are  of  so  savage  a  turn,  I  ask 
your  pardon  ;  but  I  deserve  to  be  served  so  for  having  for  a 
moment  forgotten  the  divine  Gorilla." 

"  The  divine  Gorilla,"  replied  the  latter,  "cares  nothing  about 
you,  and  only  wishes  to  get  rid  of  you.  The  director  will  be 
here  presently,  and  if  you  do  not  disappear " 

"Well,  I'm  off,"  said  the  baron;  "as  I  do  not  wish  to  vex 
you,  and  injure  your  voice  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  by 
making  you  she'd  a  few  pearly  drops.  My  carriage  will  be 
waiting  for  you  when  the  performance  is  over.     Is  it  agreed?'* 

Here  he  saluted  her,  in  spite  of  a  pretended  resistance  be- 
fore Consuelo,  and  retired. 

Gorilla  forthwith  embraced  her  companion,  and  thanked  her 
for  having  so  well  repulsed  the  baron's  advances.  Consuelo 
turned  her  head  away,  for  Gorilla  and  her  lover  were  at  this 
moment  equally  disgusting  in  her  eyes. 

"  How  can  you  be  jealous  of  a  being  so  repulsive?"  she  said.' 

"  Zingarella,  you  know  nothing  about  it,"  replied  Gorilla, 
smiling.  "  The  baron  pleases  women  in  a  more  lofty  position 
than  lam.  His  figure  is  superb,  and  his  face,  though  some- 
what scarred,  has  attractions  which  you  could  nut  withstand 
if  he  was  determined  to  please  you." 

"Ah!  Gorilla,  his  face  is  not  the  worst;  his  soul  is  more 
hideous  still.  Do  you  not  know  that  his  heart  is  the  heart  of 
a  tiger?" 

"  And  do  you  not  seo  that  this  is  what  has  turned  my  head?" 
replied  Gorilla,  warmly.  *'  How  tiresome  is  all  the  stupiii  stuff 
that  those  effeminate  creatures  say  to  us!  But  to  chain  a  tiger, 
to  tame  a  lion,  and  hold  him  in  leading  strings — to  make  one 
whose  very  glance  has  put  armies  to  lliglit,  one  whose  sabro  can 
chop  off  an  ox's  head  as  easily  as  a  poppy — sigh  and  tremble — 
ah:  that  is  indt.'od  gomcthing:  An/.oloto  was  a  little  savago 
also,  and  1  like<l  iiim  for  it;  but  (he  l»aron  is  worse.  Anzoleto 
miglit  have  bcateti  mi*,  but  thu  t>arun  is  capable  of  killing  me. 
Oh:  it  is  delightful:" 
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"  Poor  Gorilla  1"  said  Consuelo,  casting  on  her  a  look  of  deep 


pity. 
"Yc 


'ou  pity  me  for  my  love,  and  you  are  right;  but  you  should 
also  envy  me.  I  would  rather,  however,  that  you  should  pity 
me  for  it  than  dispute  it  with  me." 

"Do  not  bo  uneasy,"  said  Consuelo. 

"Signora  si  va  comincmr!"  exclaimed  the  call-boy  at  the 
door. 

"Becjin!"  shouted  a  stentorian  voice  from  the  quarter  occu- 
pied by  the  chorus-singers. 

"  Begin!"  repeated  a  hollow  voice  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
which  ascended  from  the  back  of  the  theatre;  and  the  last  syl- 
lables echoed  from  scene  to  scene,  becoming  every  moment 
fainter,  until,  almost  expiring,  it  reached  the  prompter,  who 
announced  it  to  the  leader  by  three  blows  upon  the  floor.  The 
latter  struck  his  bow  twice  upon  the  desk  before  him,  and  a 
momentary  pause  ensued  before  the  overture  commenced, 
during  which  each  member  of  the  orchestra  collected  his 
energies,  and  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  conductor,  after  which, 
the  first  notes  of  the  symphony  enforced  silence  aUke  upon 
the  boxes  and  the  pit. 

From  the  very  first  actofZenobia.  Consuelo  produced  the  com- 
plete and  irresistible  effect  which  Haydn  had  predicted.  The 
greatest  actors  are  not  always  uniformly  successful  on  the  stage; 
and  even  supposing  that  no  temporaivweaknesStakes  possession 
of  their  powers,  every  situation  an(î  every  part  is  not  equally 
adapted  to  their  development.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Con- 
suelo filled  a  part  in  which  she  could  be  herself — in  which  she 
could  manifest,  in  their  full  force,  all  her  purity,  strength,  and 
tenderness,  without,  by  an  artificial  effort,  identifying  herself 
with  an  uncongenial  character.  She  Avas  able  to  forget  her 
painful  task,  abandon  herself  up  to  the  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  drink  in  the  deep  and  pathetic  emotions  which  she 
had  no  time  to  study,  but  M-hich  were  revealed  to  her,  as  it 
were,  by  the  magnetic  influence  of  a  sympathising  audience. 
This  was  to  her  an  unspeakable  pleasure,  and  just  as  she  had 
experienced  in  a  loss  degree  during  the  I'ohearsal,  and  as  she 
had  expressed  herself  to  Joseph,  it  was  not  her  public  and 
overwhiîlming  success  which  so  intoxicated  her  with  joy,  but 
the  happiness  she  felt  at  putting  her  powers  to  the  test,  and 
the  glorious  certainty  of  having  realised  for  a  moment  the 
ideal  perfection  of  whifh  she  had  dronmed.  Hitherto  she  had 
over  asked  luTsclf  whether  sIkî  could  not  have  done  better, 
but  now  sh(î  felt  that  she  h;id  revt^aled  all  her  p(»\vor,  and, 
almost  hcf'dlcss  of  thf!  thunde]-s  of  acclamation,  she  api»lauded 
herself  in  her  secret  soul. 

After  the  first  act  she  remained  behind' the  scenes  to  listen 
to  and  ap])lnud  ('oi-illa  who  ac(juitted  herself  charmingly;  but 
after  the  second  act  she  felt  the  necessity  <»f  an  instant's  re- 
pose, îind  returned  to  her  nriv.iti^  apaitment.  Porpf)ra,  Mho 
was  otherwise  engaged,  did  not  follow  her,  and  Joseph,  who, 
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in  consequence  of  the  imperial  patronage  had  obtained  the 

Erivileo:e  of  being  admitted  to  the  orchestra,  remained,  as  may 
e  supposed,  in  his  place. 

Consuelo  entered  Gorilla's  room,  of  which  she  had  procured 
the  key,  swallowed  a  glass  of  water,  and  threw  herself  for  an 
instant  on  the  sofa;  but  suddenly  the  recollection  of  the  Pan- 
dour  Trenck  made  her  thudder,  and  she  hastened  to  bolt  the 
door.  There  was  no  probability  however  that  he  would  make 
his  appearance.  He  had  been  in  the  body  of  the  theati'e  from 
the  raising  of  the  curtain,  and  Consuelo  had  distinguished  him 
in  a  balcony  amongst  the  most  entiiusiastic  of  her  admiiers. 
He  was  passionately  fund  of  music.  Born  and  bred  in  Italy, 
he  spoke  the  language  with  all  the  purity  and  grace  of  a  native, 
he  sang  agreeably,  and  acted  so  Avell  that  it  was  said,  had  he 
not  been  born  with  other  resources,  he  might  have  made  his 
fortune  on  the  stage.  ' 

But  what  was  Consuelo's  terror  when,  on  retiring  to  her 
sofa,  she  saw  the  fatal  screen  pushed  aside,  and  the  hateful 
Pandour  appear  before  herl 

She  darted  to  the  door,  but  Trenck  was  there  before  her,  and 
placed  his  back  against  it. 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  channer,"  said  he,  with  a  frightful  smile. 
"  Since  you  share  Corilla's  di*essing-room,  you  must  accustom 
yourself  betimes  to  see  her  lover,  and  you  could  not  be  una- 
M-are  that  she  had  a  duplicate  key  in  her  pocket.  You  have 
come  to  cast  yourself  into  the  lion's  den — Oh,  do  not  attempt 
to  cry  out!  Kobody  will  come.  Trenck's  presence  of  mind  is 
well  known,  as  well  as  the  vigour  of  his  arm,  and  the  little 
value  he  places  on  th»*  lives  of  fools.  If  he  is  admitted  here, 
in  spite  of  all  the  Em|>ress's  orders,  it  is  because,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, there  is  not  among  all  your  knights- errant  a  single 
one  bold  enough  to  look  him  in  the  face.  Come,  why  are  you 
so  pale? — why  do  you  tremble  so?  Have  you  so  little  self- 
reliance  that  you  cannot  listen  to  three  words  without  becoming 
confused?  Do  you  think  1  am  a  ])ers()n  tu  treat  you  rudely? 
These  are  old  wives'  stories,  my  child,  whii'h  they  have  told 
you.  Trenck  is  not  so  bad  as  they  say.  It  is  to  convince  you 
of  that  that  he  wishes  to  have  a  moment's  conversation  with 
you." 

"8ir,  I  shall  not  listen  to  a  word  you  utter  till  you  have 
ofiened  that  door.  On  this  condition  1  shall  consent  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  s.'iy;  but,  if  you  persist  in  shutting  me  up,  I 
shall  think  tliat  this  redoubtetl  hero,  as  he  ])roclaims  himself, 
wants  courage  to  meet  my  companions  the  knights-errant.'' 

"Ah I  you  are  right,"  said  Trenck,  opening  the  door  wide. 
"  If  you  do  not  fear  getting  cold,  I  would  rather  have  it  so  than 
breathy  tlu'  confoniided  mubk  with  wliich  Corilla  has  scented 
thiM  little  chamber.  ' 

Thus  saying,  he  seized  hold  of  b<>th  Consuelo's  hands,  and 
forced  her  to  be  seated,  while  ho  went  (»n  his  knees,  without 
relioquishiuK   hia   grasp  which  she  could   iiot   force  him   to 
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loose  unless  by  a  childish  and  unbecoming  struggle.  Consuelo 
therefore  resigned  herself  to  v/hat  she  was  unable  to  prevent, 
but  a  tear  which  she  could  not  restrain  trickled  slowly  down 
her  pale  and  anxious  cheek.  This,  in  place  of  softening  and 
disarming  the  baron,  merely  served  to  elicit  a  gleam  of  satis- 
faction from  under  his  bloody  and  puckered  eyelids. 

"  You  are  uniust,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  whose  assumed  mild- 
ness only  served  to  betray  his  hypocritical  satisfaction.  "You 
hate  without  knowing  me.  I  cannot  submit  without  a  mur- 
mur to  your  dislike.  Once,  indeed,  I  should  not  have  cared; 
but  since  I  have  heard  the  divine  Porporina,  I  feel  that  I  adore 
her,  and  must  live  for  her  or  die  by  her  hand." 

"  Spare  me  this  wretched  farce,"  said  Consuelo,  roused  to 
indignation. 

''Farce?"  exclaimed  the  baron.  "Hold!"  continued  he, 
drawing  fi-om  his  pocket  a  loaded  pistol,  which  he  cocked  and 
handed  to  her.  "  You  shall  keep  this  in. one  of  your  beautiful 
hands,  and  if  I  offend  you — were  it  eA^er  so  little — if  I  continue 
to  be  hateful  to  you,  kill  me  at  your  pleasure.  As  to  this  other 
hand,  I  am  resolved  to  hold  it  so  long  as  you  do  not  give  me 
permission  to  kiss  it.  But  I  wish  to  owe  this  favour  only  to 
your  good-nature,  and  you  shall  see  me  ask  and  await  it 
patiently,  under  the  muzzle  of  the  deadly  weapon  which  can 
rid  you  of  me  when  you  please." 

Here  Trenck  placed  the  pistol  in  Consuelo's  right  hand,  and 
holding  her  left,  remained  with  incomparable  self-conceit  on 
his  knees  before  her.  Consuelo  now  felt  herself  completely 
reassured,  and,  holding  the  pistol  so  that  she  could  make  use 
of  it  if  necessary,  said  to  him  with  a  forced  smile — 

*'  Now  speak,  if  you  please — I  shall  listen  to  you." 

As  she  said  this,  she  imagined  she  heard  footsteps  in  the  cor- 
ridor, and  saw  a  shadow  projected  on  the  door.  The  shadow, 
however,  whether  it  was  that  the  person  had  retreated,  or  that 
Consuelo's  terror  was  imaginary,  immediately  disappeared. 
In  the  situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  having  no  longer 
anything  to  dread  but  ill-natured  remarks,  the  approach  of  an 
indifierent,  or  even  friendly  person,  caused  her  rather  foar  than 
pleasure.  ]  f  she  kept  silence,  the  baron  on  his  knees  befoi-c  her, 
and  with  the  door  open,  must  seem  to  any  passer-by  in  the 
insolent  enjoyment  of  his  position  as  a  favouicd  lover;  if  she 
called  out,  ho  would  instantly  destroy  the  fii-st  person  who 
approached.  J^'ifty  sut'h  instances  had  already  marked  his 
career.  In  such  a  iVightful  alti'rnative,  Consuelo  desired 
nothing  so  nmcli  as  instant  explanation,  and  hoped  by  her 
Belf-possession  to  bring  Tjvnck  to  reason  before  any  oncslmuld 
witness,  and  interpret  after  his  own  fashion,  this  extraordinary 
scene. 

He  und(;i-8tof)(l  her  in  part  .■nid  ])ro('eedi'd  to  ])nsh  the  door 
to,  but  without  closini;  it.  "Surely,  madam,"  said  he,  turning 
towards  li(;r,  "it  w(nild  be  absuid  t<»  expose  yourself  to  the  mis- 
construction of  passers-by;  this  matter  must  be  settled  between 
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ourselves.  Listen  to  me;  I  see  your  apprehensions  and  I  un- 
derstand your  scruples  with  regard  to  Corilla.  Your  honour 
and  reputation  are  yet  dearer  to  me  than  the  precious  moments 
I  can  look  upon  you  unobserved.  I  know  very  well  that  this 
fury,  with  whom  1  was  for  a  moment  taken,  will  charge  you 
with  treachery  if  she  sees  me  at  your  feet.  She  will  not  have 
that  pleasure;  the  moments  are  counted.  She  has  still  ten 
minutes  to  amuse  the  public  ^vith  her  sufferings,  and  I  have  time 
therefore  to  tell  you  that  if  I  have  loved  her  for  a  brief  period, 
1  have  already  forgotten  it;  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to 
appropriate  a  Leart  no  longer  hers  and  from  which  nothing 
can  efface  your  image.  You  alone,  madam,  rule  over  me,  you 
alone  arc  sovereign  of  my  existence.  Why  do  you  hesitate  1 
You  are  guarded  by  a  jealous  gloomy  old  tutor;  I  will  carry  you 
off  before  his  beard.  You  are  beset  in  the  theatre  by  a  thou- 
sand intrigues;  the  pubhc  adores  you,  but  the  public  is  ungrate- 
ful, and  would  abandon  you  on  the  first  failure  of  your  voice. 
I  am  immensely  rich  ana  I  can  make  you  a  princess,  almost  a 
queen,  in  my  own  wild  countrj',  where  I  could  build  you,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  theatres  and  palaces  larger  and  more 
sumptuous  than  anything  that  Vienna  can  produce.  I  am  not 
handsome  it  is  true,  but  the  scars  on  my  face  are  more  honour- 
able than  the  paint  which  covers  the  sallow  faces  of  your 
fellow- actors.  I  am  severe  to  my  slaves,  and  implacable  to  my 
enemies;  but  if  so,  I  am  kind  to  my  faithful  servants,  and  tiiose 
I  love  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  glory  and  opulence.  Lastly,  I 
am  violent  at  times;  in  that  you  have  been  correctly  informed. 
People,  who  like  me  are  strong  and  brave,  love  to  use  their 
power  when  vengeance  demands  its  exercise;  but  a  woman, 
pure,  timid,  gentle,  and  channing  as  you  are,  can  quell  my 
strength,  tame  my  will,  aud  place  me  at  her  feet  as  she  Mould 
a  child.  Only  try  me,  confide  in  me,  were  it  but  for  a  time, 
and  when  you  kiiow  me  better,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  trust 
me  aud  follow  me  to  my  native  8clavonia.  You  smile — that 
nam(}  you  think  betokens  slavery;  nay,  heavenly  Porporina,  it 
is  I  who  will  bt'  your  slave.  Look  at  me,  and  accustom  your- 
self to  deformity  which  you  alone  can  emWllish.  Say  but  the 
word  and  you  shall  seethe  red  eyes  of  Trenck  the  Austrian 
shed  tears  of  tenderness  and  joy,  as  pure  and  heartfelt  as  the 
beautiful  eyes  of  Trenck  the  Prussian — that  dear  cousin  whom 
I  love  so  well  though  we  fought  on  different  sides,  and  to  whom 
it  is  said  you  were  not  indillerent.  But  this  Trenck  is  a  child, 
while  he  who  addreîfsos  you  has  passed  his  four-and-thirtieth 
year,  though  the  thunder  of  war  Mhich  has  furrowed  his  cheek 
makes  him  seem  sixty:  he  is  beyond  the  age  of  caprice  and 
will  assure  you  of  long  years  of  devotion.  Speak — sjx-ak — sav 
yes— and  you  shall  see  the  scarred  and  di>figured  Tnnck 
transformed  into  a  glowing  Jupitrr!  Vou  do  not  reply — a 
touching  mo<lesty  keeps  you  silmt.  Wfll,  you  nee<l  say  noti>ing, 
suffer  me  but  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  I  will  leave  you  full  of 
confidence  and  happiue->s.    Judge  now  if  I  am  the  tiger  which 
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I  have  been  described  ;  I  ask  you  but  this  Httle  favour,  I  im- 
plore it  on  my  knees." 

Consuelo  looked  \vith  surprise  at  this  frightful  man  to  whom 
so  many  women  had  listened  with  pleasure,  and  she  could  not 
help  pondering  on  this  fascination  which  might  have  been  irre- 
sistible in  spite  of  his  ugliness,  had  he  been  but  a  good  man 
and  animated  by  an  upright  passion. 

"Have  you  said  all,  sir?"  she  asked  tranquilly;  but  all  at 
once  she  grew  alternately  red  and  pale,  as  the  Sclavonian 
despot  cast  into  her  lap  a  whole  handful  of  large  diamonds, 
enormous  peai-ls,  and  rubies  of  price.  She  rose  so  suddenly 
that  the  precious  stones  rolled  upon  the  ground  for  the  after- 
profit  of  Corilla.  "  Trenck,"  said  she,  with  all  the  force  with 
which  contempt  and  in<lignation  could  inspire  her,  "  notwith- 
standing all  your  boasting,  you  are  the  meanest  of  cowards. 
You  have  never  fought  but  with  lambs  and  fawns,  and  you 
have  slain  them  without  pity.  If  a  man  worthy  of  the  name, 
had  turned  against  you,  you  would  have  tied  like  a  savage  and 
cowardly  hound  as  you  are.  I  know  well  where  your  glorious 
scars  were  received — in  a  cellar  where  you  searched  for  the 
gold  of  the  conquered,  amidst  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Your 
palaces  and  your  little  kingdom  ai"e  cemented  with  the  blood 
of  a  noble  people,  on  whom  a  cruel  despotism  imposes  such  a 
ruler  as  you.  Yon  have  torn  from  the  orphan  his  bread,  from 
the  widow  her  mite;  your  gold  is  the  price  of  treason,  your 
riches  the  pillage  of  churches,  where  you  pretended  to  pros- 
trate yourself  in  prayer,  for  you  add  hypocrisy  to  your  other 
noble  qualities.  Your  cousin  Trenck  the  Prussian,  whom  you 
so  tenderly  love,  you  betrayed  and  would  have  assassinated; 
the  women  whose  happiness  and  glory  you  boasted  to  have 
formed,  have  been  torn  from  their  husbands  and  fathers,  and 
your  present  tenderness  for  mo  is  but  the  caprice  of  a  dissipated 
libertine.  The  chivalrous  submission  which  has  made  you 
venture  your  lite  in  iny  liands,  is  but  the  act  of  a  fool,  who 
thinks  himself  irresistible,  and  the  trilling  favour  you  ask  of 
me,  would  be  a  stain  which  death  alone  could  wash  away. 
This  is  iny  last  word,  cut-throat  Pandour!  Fly  from  my  pre- 
sence— fly — for  if  you  do  not  let  go  my  hand,  which,  for  the 
last  quarter  of  an  hour  you  have  held  palsied  in  your  gripe, 
I  shall  rid  the  earth  of  a  scoundrel  who  dishonours  and  dis- 
graces it!" 

"And  is  this  your  last  word,  daughter  of  Satan  ?"  exclaimed 
Ti-enck;  "  wed  wr»;  b(î  to  you  !  Tho  pistol  which  1  deigned  to 
place  in  your  trembling  hand  is  only  loaded  with  powder,  and 
a  littlf!  burn  mon;  or  h-ss  is  nothing  to  one  who  is  fire-proof. 
Fire  this  f)istol — make  a  iioisc! — it  is  all  that  1  (hisire!  1  shall 
be  glad  to  have  witnesses,  htil'ore  whoai;  fact.'»  and  in  si)ite  of 
whose  beai-<lrt  I  shall  carry  you  olf  to  my  Sel.ivonic  (Vistle, 
which  you  ju-^t  now  despised  but  to  which  a  short  I'esideiico 
will  sf)on  re<;onciIe  you." 

Thus  saying,  Tronek  seized  Consuelo  in  his  arms;  but  at 
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the  same  instant  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  whose  face  was 
hidden  by  crape  knotted  behind  his  head,  laid  hold  of  the  Pan- 
dour,  shook  him  to  and  fro  like  a  reed  beaten  by  the  \v-ind,  and 
dashed  him  rouorhly  to  the  tloor.  This  was  but  the  work  of  a 
few  seconds.  The  astonished  Trenck  rose,  and,  with  savage 
eyes  and  foaming  mouth,  darted  sword  in  hand  after  his  enemy, 
who  had  passed  the  door  and  appeared  to  fly.  Consuelo  also 
rushed  towards  the  doorway,  thinking  she  recognised  in  this 
disguised  individual  the  lofty  figure  and  powerful  arm  of  Count 
Albert,  She  saw  him  retreat  to  the  end  of  the  corridor  where 
a  steep  and  winding  stair  led  in  the  direction  of  the  street. 
There  he  paused,  awaited  Trenck,  stooped  rapidly  while  the 
baron  struck  his  sword  against  the  wail,  and  seizing  him  by 
the  body  heaved  him  over  his  shoulders  headlong  down  the 
stairs.  Consuelo*  heard  the  giant  thunder  down  the  descent, 
and  ran  towards  iier  liberator, calling  Albert,  but  ere  she  could 
advance  three  steps,  he  was  gone.  A  frightful  silence  reigned 
upon  the  staircase. 

"  Si'jnoi'a,  cinque  minvti,"  said  the  crier  with  a  fatherly  air, 
as  he  issued  from  the  theatre  stairs  which  terminated  on  the 
same  landing.  "How  does  this  door  happen  to  be  open?"  con- 
tinued he,  looking  at  the  door  of  the  staircase  down  which 
Trenck  had  been  hurled.  "  Truly,  Signora,  you  run  great  risk  of 
getting  cold  in  this  corridor."  He  then  pulled  the  door  to  and 
locked  it,  while  Consuelo,  more  dead  than  alive,  re-entered  her 
apartment,  threw  the  pistols  out  of  the  window,  and  thrusting 
aside  with  her  foot  Trenck's  jewels  as  they  lay  strewn  on  the 
carpet,  returned  to  the  theatre,  where  she  found  Corilla  heated 
and  breatliless  with  her  triumph  in  the  intervening  scene. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

In  spite  of  the  excessive  agitation  which  Consuelo  had  under- 
gono,  she  if  possible  surpassed  herself  in  the  third  act.  8he 
neither  expect«'d  nor  calculated  upon  it.  She  h;ul  entered  ou 
the  stage  wiih  tho  desperate  resolution  of  submitting  to  an 
honourublc  failure,  since  she  was  convinced  that  her  voice 
and  strength  would  entirely  d<'sert  her  the  moment  she  was 
called  on  to  exercise  them.  She  was  not  afrai<l:  a  thous;ind 
hisses  would  havo  l>oen  as  nothing  compared  with  the  shame 
and  danger  she  had  just  escaped  by  a  sort  ot  miraculous  inter- 
vention. Another  miracle  followed  the  lirst.  Consuelo's  good 
genius  seemed  to  watch  over  her;  herv(»ice  far  surpassed  what 
it  had  over  been  before,  sho  «  uig  with  more  mnefitrin,  and  acted 
with  more  energy  and  '  iian  she  had  hitherto  displayed. 

Her  highest  powers  \s    .  i  forth,  ami  it  seemed  to  her  as 

if  every  moment  she  was  about  to  give  way  like  a  cord  too 
highly  strung;  hut  this  feverish  ex«'itement  merely  served  to 
translate  her  into  another  sphere.  She  acted  as  if  in  a  «Iream, 
and  was  astonished  to  hud  t'-"..  flu.  ,MM.r.ri,.<  .juj  powers  of 
life. 
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And  then  a  ray  of  happiness  came  to  cheer  her  when  sink- 
ing under  the  dread  of  failure.  Albert  doubtless  "vvas  there. 
He  must  have  been  in  Vienna  at  least  from  the  evening  before. 
He  observed  and  watched  over  all  her  movements;  for  to 
whom  else  could  she  ascribe  the  unforeseen  succour  which  she 
had  received,  and  the  almost  supernatural  strength  which  it 
required  to  overthrow  a  man  like  Francis  Trenck,  the  Scla- 
vonic Hercules.  And  if,  from  one  of  those  eccentricities,  of 
which  his  character  offered  but  too  many  examples,  he  had 
refused  to  speak  to  her  and  had  avoided  her  looks,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  still  loved  her  passionately,  since  he  showed 
himself  so  anxious  for  her  safety,  so  courageous  in  her  defence. 

"  Well,"  thought  Consuelo,  "  since  Heaven  permits  my 
strength  to  remain  unimpaired,  I  should  wish  him  to  see  me 
look  well  in  my  part,  and  that  from  the  corner  of  thé  box 
whence  he  now  doubtless  observes  me,  he  should  enjoy  a 
triumph  which  I  owe  neither  to  charlatanism  nor  cabals." 

"While  still  preserving  the  spirit  of  her  part,  she  sought  him 
everywhere  with  her  eyes,  but  could  nowhere  discover  him  ; 
and  when  she  retired  behind  the  scenes  she  continued  to  seek 
him,  but  with  the  same  want  of  success.  "  Where  could  he  be? 
Where  had  he  taken  refuge?  Had  he  killed  the  Pandour  on 
the  instant  by  his  fall?  Was  he  forced  to  evade  pursuit? 
AVouId  he  seek  an  asylum  with  Porpora,  or  should  she  find 
him  this  time  on  returning  to  the  embassy?"  All  these  per- 
plexities however  vanished  when  she  again  entered  on  the 
stage,  where  she  forgot  as  if  by  some  magic  power  all  the 
details  of  her  actual  life,  only  to  experience  a  vague  sense  of 
expectation  mingled  with  enthusiasm,  terror,  gratitude,  and 
hope.  All  this  was  in  her  part,  and  was  expressed  in  ac- 
cents admirable  for  their  tenderness  and  truth. 

She  was  called  for  at  the  end  of  the  performance,  and  the 
empress  was  the  first  to  throw  her  from  her  box  a  bouquet 
to  which  was  attached  a  handsome  present.  The  court  and 
city  followed  the  example  of  the  sovereign,  and  showered  on 
her  a  perfect  storm  of  flowers.  Amidst  these  perfumed  gifts, 
Consuelo  saw  a  green  branch  fall  at  her  feet,  on  which  her 
eyes  were  involuntarily  fixed.  When  the  curtain  was  lowered 
for  the  last  time,  she  picked  it  up — it  was  a  branch  of  cypress  I 
Then  all  her  triumphant  laurels  vanished  from  her  thoughts, 
leaving  as  their  sole  occupant  this  i'uneral  emblem,  a  symbol 
of  grief  and  despair,  and  perhaps  the  token  of  a  last  adieu. 
A  death-like  chill  succeeded  to  this  feverish  emotion,  an  in- 
surmountable teiTor  caused  a  cloud  to  pass  before  her  eyes, 
her  limbs  refused  to  sujiport  her,  and  those  around  bore  her 
fainting  into  t\u:  carriage  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  where 
Porpora  vainly  (;nd(;avoured  to  «'xtract  a  word  from  her.  Her 
lips  w(!n!  icy  cold,  and  her  lifeless  hand  still  gi'asped  beneath 
her  mantle  the  cyi>ress  branch,  whit^h  seemed  to  have  been 
thrown  by  the  hand  of  death. 

On  descending  the  staircase  of  the  theatre  she  had  not  bccu 
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the  traces  of  blood,  and,  in  the  confusion  attendant  on  leaving 
the  theatre,  few  people  had  observed  them.  But  while  she 
returned  to  the  embassy,  absorbed  in  her  gloomy  reverie,  a 
painful  scene  took  place  with  closed  doors  in  the  green-room 
of  the  theatre.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  performance, 
some  supernumeraries  had  discovered  Trenck  lying  in  a  faint- 
ing state  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  bathed  in  his  own 
blood.  He  was  carried  into  one  of  the  rooms  reserved  for  the 
performers,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  noise  and  confusion,  the 
director,  a  medical  attendant,  and  the  police,  had  been  secretly 
informed,  in  order  that  they  might  attend  and  certify  the  fact. 
The  public  and  the  great  body  of  the  performers  left  the  room 
therefore  without  knowing  anything  about  the  matter,  while 
the  professional  gentlemen,  the  imperial  functionaries,  and 
some  compassionate  witnesses,  exerted  themselves  to  assist 
the  Pandour,  and  draw  from  him  the  cause  of  the  accident. 
Gorilla,  who  had  been  waiting  for  his  carriage  to  arrive,  and 
who  had  dispatched  her  waiting-maid  several  times  to  obtain 
some  tidings  of  him,  was  so  vexed  and  annoyed  by  the  delay, 
that  she  descended  by  herself,  at  the  risk  of  having  to  go 
home  on  foot.  She  met  Holzbaiier,  who,  knowing  her  intimacy 
with  Trenck,  brought  her  to  the  green-room,  where  she  saw 
the  Pandour  with  his  head  cut  and  bleeding,  and  his  body  so 
covered  with  contusions  that  he  could  not  move.  She  filled 
the  air  with  her  shrieks  and  lamentations.  Holzbaiier  dis- 
missed the  curious  spectators,  and  closed  the  doors.  The  can- 
tatrice could  throw  no  light  on  the  affair,  but  Trenck,  having 
now  somewhat  recoverea,  declared  that  having  penetrated 
into  the  interior  of  the  theatre  without  permission  in  order  to 
see  the  dancers  a  little  more  nearly,  he  had  wished  to  leave 
the  house  before  the  end  of  the  performance,  and  that,  unac- 
quainted with  the  intricacies  of  the  building,  he  had  missed 
his  footing  and  rolled  down  the  cursed  stairs  to  the  bottom. 
They  were  satisfied  witli  this  explanation,  and  carried  him 
home,  where  Gorilla  hastened  to  nurse  him  with  such  zeal  as 
to  lose  the  favour  of  Kaunitz  and  the  good  will  of  her  majesty; 
but  she  boldly  made  the  sacrifice,  and  Trenck,  whose  frame 
had  already  resisted  worse  assaults,  escaped  with  eight  days' 
lameness  and  an  additional  scar  on  his  head. 

He  mentioned  to  no  one  his  want  of  success,  but  secretly  re- 
8olve<l  to  make  Gonsuelo  pay  dearly  for  it.  lie  would  doubt- 
less have  fearfully  redeemed  this  promise  if  an  imperial 
mandate  had  not  suddenly  torn  him  from  (Jorilbi,  to  cast  him, 
still  sullering  from  the  fever  of  his  wound  and  hardly  recovered 
from  his  fall,  into  the  military  prison.  That  which  public  rumour 
had  vaguely  informed  the  canon  of,  was  already  in  course  of 
being  realized.  The  Pandour's  wealth  had  oxcite<l  a  burning 
inextinguishable  thirst  in  the  breasts  of  several  inlluential  and 
adroit  followers  of  the  court,  and  to  this  lust  for  riches  he  fell 
a  victim.  Accused  of  all  the  crimes  ho  had  committed,  as  well 
as  of  all  those  which  could  possibly  bo  imagined  by  peraons 
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interested  in  his  ruin,  he  began  to  experience  the  delays,  the 
vexations,  the  impudent  prevarications,  and  refined  injustice 
of  a  long  and  scandalous  trial.  Avaricious  in  spite  of  his 
ostentation,  proud  notwithstanding:  his  vices,  he  M'as  not  wil- 
ling to  recompense  the  zeal  of  his^  protectors,  or  to  bribe  the 
conscience  of  iiis  judges.  We  shall  leave  him  confined,  until 
fresh  orders,  in  his  prison,  where,  having  been  guilty  of  some 
violence,  he  had  the  mortification  and  shame  to  see  himself 
chained  by  the  foot.  Shame  and  infamy!  it  was  precisely  the 
foot  which  had  been  shattered  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb-shell 
in  one  of  his  most  briUiant  military  actions.  He  had  under- 
gone the  scarification  of  the  ulcerated  bone,  and  although 
hardly  recovered,  had  remounted  his  horse  and  resumed  his 
service  with  heroic  firmness.  An  iron  ring,  to  which  was  at- 
tached a  heavy  chain,  was  rivetted  upon  this  horrible  scar. 
The  wound  re-opened,  and  he  endured  fresh  tortures,  nolouj^er 
in  the  service  of  Maria  Theresa,  but  as  a  reward  for  having 
served  her  too  well.*  The  Great  Queen— who  had  not  been 
displeased  at  seeing  him  ravage  and  destroy  unfortunate  Bo- 
hemia, which  afforded  a  rather  uncertain  rampart  against  the 
enemy  in  consequence  of  the  ancient  national  hatred — the  Tcing 
Mai'ia  Theresa,  who,  having  no  longer  need  of  the  crimes  of 
Trenck  and  the  excess  of  his  pandours  to  strengthen  her  upon 
the  throne,  began  to  look  upon  them  as  monstrous  and  unpar- 
donable— was  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  this  barbarous  treat- 
ment, in  the  same  way  that  the  great  Frederick  was  supposed 
ignorant  of  the  ferocious  refinements  of  cruelty,  the  tortures  of 
inanition,  and  the  sixty-eight  pounds  of  iron,  under  which  sank, 
a  little  later,  that  other  Baron  Trenck,  his  handsome  page,  his 
brilliant  artillery  officer,  the  rescuer  and  the  friend  of  our  Con- 
suelo.  All  those  flatterers  who  have  flippantly  transmitted  to 
us  the  recital  of  these  abominable  deeds,  have  attributed  the 
odium  of  them  to  sul)altern  officers  or  to  obscure  deputies,  in 
order  to  clear  the  memory  of  their  sovereigns.  But  those  sove- 
reigns, so  ill-informed  respecting  the  abuses  of  their  gaols, 
knew  so  well  oji  the  contrary  what  was  passing  there,  that 
Frederick  the  Great  himself  furnished  the  design  for  the  irons 
which  Trenck  the  I'russian  wore  for  nine  years  in  his  sepulchre 
at  Magdeburg;  and  if  Maria  Theresa  did  not  exactly  order 
Trenck  the  Austrian,  her  valorous  pandour,  to  be  cliained  l>y 
the  mutilated  foot,  she  was  always  deaf  to  his  complaints,  al- 
ways inaccessible  to  his  petitions.  Besi<les,  in  the  shameful 
havoc  which  her  people  made  of  the  riches  of  the  vancjuished, 
she  knew  very  well  how  to  carry  olfthe  lion's  share  and  refuse 
justice  to  his  heirs. 

Let  us  r<?turn  to  Consuulo,  for  it  is  our  «luty  as  a  romancist 

•  Historical  truth  rctiuircs  us  to  say  also  by  wliat  hravailus  Tronck  i.rovokod 
this  inliurnan  trcntincut.  l-'roni  the  lirst  <lay  of  liis  arrival  at  Vienna  lie  had 
been  \>\\t  under  nrrei-t  in  his  own  house-  by  the  imperial  order.  He  had,  never- 
thelcMs,  sliowM  himself  at  the  ojjera  that  very  evening,  and  in  nn  interlude  had 
tried  tti  tltrow  Count  (Joaxaw  into  tho  pit. 
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to  pass  liorhtly  over  historical  details.  Still  we  know  not  how 
to  treat  of  the  adventures  of  our  heroine  totally  apart  from  the 
facts  which  occurred  in  her  time  and  under  her  eyes.  On 
learning  the  Pandour's  misfortune  she  remembered  no  long:er 
the  outrages  with  which  he  had  threatened  her.  and  deeply 
revolted  ixi  the  iniquity  of  his  treatment,  she  assisted  Corilla 
in  sending  him  money  at  a  time  when  all  means  of  softening 
the  rigour  of  his  captivity  were  refused  him.  Corilla,  bettor 
skilled  in  spending  money  than  in  acquiring  it,  found  herself 

f)enniless  exactly  on  the  day  when  a  secret  emissary  of  her 
over  came  to  claim  the  necessary  sum.  Consuelo  was  the 
only  person  to  whom  this  girl,  prompted  by  the  instinct  of 
confidence  and  esteem,  dared  to  have  recourse.  Consuelo 
immediately  sold  the  present  which  the  empress  had  thrown 
upon  the  stage  at  the  conclusion  of  Zenobia,  and  handed  the 
proceeds  to  her  comrade,  expressing  at  the  same  time  her 
approval  of  her  conduct  in  not  abandoning  the  unfortunate 
Trenck  in  his  distress. 

Corilla's  zeal  and  courage,  which  went  every  length  in  assist- 
ing the  sufferer,  induced  Consuelo  to  regard  with  a  sort  of 
esteem  a  creature  who  although  corrupted  still  had  intervals 
of  disinterested  generosity.  "  Let  us  prostrate  ourselves  before 
the  work  of  God's  hand,"  said  she  to  Joseph,  who  sometimes 
reproached  her  with  t»eing  too  intimate  with  this  Corilla.  "  The 
human  soul  always  preserves  something  great  and  good  in  its 
wanderings  to  whi-h  wo  owe  respect,  and  in  which  we  acknow- 
ledge with  joy  the  impress  of  the  divine  hand.  "Where  there  is 
much  to  complain  of.  there  is  also  much  to  pardon,  and  where 
there  is  cause  for  pardon,  good  Joseph,  be  assured  there  is  also 
cause  to  love  I  I  confess  to  you  that  the  part  of  a  sister  of 
charity  seems  to  suit  mo  bettor  than  a  more  secluded  and  gentler 
life,  more  glorious  and  agreeable  resolves,  the  tran«iuillity  of 
happy,  respected,  immaculate  beingf.  My  heart  is  made  like  ttie 
paradise  of  the  gentle  Jesus,  where  there  is  more  joy  over  one 
repentant  sinner  than  over  ninety-and-nine  just  persons.  I 
foi'l  myself  inclined  to  compassionate,  sympathize,  succour,  and 
cons^jlo.  It  soems  to  me  as  if  the  name  my  mother  gave  me 
at  my  biilh,  subjocted  me  to  this  duty  and  this  destiny.  It  is 
my  only  name,  IJonpo!  Society  has  given  me  no  family  name 
to  uphf»ld,  and  if  trie  world  were  to  sav  that  I  lowered  myself 
in  8e<'king  a  few  partichvs  of  pure  goM  from  amidst  the  dross  of 
the  miscoiiduft  of  others,  1  owe  the  world  no  account.  I  am 
Consuelo.  and  nothijig  more  !  and  this  is  enough  for  the  daughter 
of  Hodmunda,  for  Hosinunda  was  one  on  whom  the  worl«l 
looked  with  coldness  an<l  rnnU»mpt;  vet  such  as  sfio  was,  I 
was  hound  to  love  her,  and  I  did  love  her.  She  was  not  rcs- 
pect('<l  as  Maria  Tlu  nvsa  is,  yet  she  wouhl  not  have  chaino<l 
Tronrk  by  the  foot,  and  Ictt  him  to  die  in  torture  in  onier  to 
obtain  possession  of  his  wealth.  <'r»riila  herself  wouhi  not 
have  done  it:  in  place  of  seeking  her  own  julvantage  .«»he  sup- 
ports this  Trenck  wlio  often  treate<l  her  most  cruelly.    Joseph — 
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Joseph!  God  is  a  greater  emperor  than  ours,  and  since  Mary 
Magdalene  is  seated  in  his  presence,  Gorilla  may  perhaps 
one  day  take  precedence  even  of  the  imperial  queen.  As 
for  myself,  I  feel  that  if  I  had  abandoned  the  culpable  or  the 
unhappy  to  seat  myself  at  the  banquet  of  the  just,  I  should 
not  have  been  on  the  highway  of  my  salvation.  The  noble 
Albert,  1  feel  assured,  would  join  in  this  sentiment  and  would 
be  the  last  to  blame  me  for  showing  kindness  to  Gorilla." 

When  Gonsuelo  uttered  these  words  to  her  friend  Beppo, 
fifteen  days  had  elapsed  since  the  representation  of  Zeno- 
bia  and  the  adventure  of  Baron  Trenck.  The  six  repre- 
sentations for  which  she  had  been  engaged  were  completed, 
and  Tesi  had  resumed  her  place  in  thetheatre.  The  empress 
busied  herself  privately  tlirough  the  ambassador  Corner  with 
Consuelo's  proposed  marriage  with  Haydn,  promising,  on  that 
condition  alone,  an  engagement  for  the  latter  in  the  imperial 
theatre.  Joseph  was  ignorant  of  all  this,  and  Gonsuelo  foresaw 
nothing.  She  thought  only  of  Albert,  who  did  not  reappear, 
and  from  whom  she  received  no  intelligence.  A  thousand 
conjectures  and  contradictory  conclusions  passed  through  her 
mind,  which  together  with  the  shock  she  had  experienced, 
tended  to  undermine  her  health.  She  had  remained  confined 
to  her  apartment  since  her  engagement  had  expired,  and  con- 
tinually gazed  at  the  cypress  branch  which  seemed  to  have 
been  plucked  from  some  tomb  in  the  grotto  of  the  Schi-ecken- 
stein. 

Beppo,  the  only  friend  to  whom  she  could  open  her  heart, 
endeavoured  at  first  to  dissuade  her  fi-om  the  idea  that  Albert 
had  arrived  in  Vienna.  But  when  he  saw  the  cypress  branch, 
he  pondered  deeply  on  the  mystery,  and  ended  by  believing  in 
the  part  the  young  count  had  taken  in  Trenck's  adventure. 
"  Listen,"  said  he;  "  I  think  I  know  how  it  has  all  happened. 
Albert  has  been  in  Vienna,  he  has  seen  you,  heard  you,  ob- 
served what  you  did,  and  followed  your  steps.  The  day  that 
we  convei'sed  together  behind  the  scenes,  he  might  have  been 
on  the  other  side  of  the  decoration  and  have  heard  the  regret 
which  I  expressed  on  seeing  you  snatched  from  the  theatre 
when  in  the  climax  of  your  glor}'.  You  yourself  made  use  of 
some  vague  expressions  which  might  have  led  him  to  suppose 
that  you  preferred  the  splendour  (tf  your  present  career  to  his 
somewhat  gloomy  love.  Next  day  he  saw  you  enter  Gorilla's 
chamber,  wiiero,  since  he  was  always  on  the  watch,  he  probably 
saw  the  I'andour  precede  you.  The  time  which  ehipsed  before 
ho  came  to  your  assistance,  almost  proves  that  he  believed  you 
there  of  your  own  a(;cord;  and  it  was  only  after  yi<;lding  to  the 
temptation  of  listoniug  at  tho  door,  that  he  could  be  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  his  interférence." 

"Even  it  your  supposition  bo  correct,"  replied  Gonsuelo, 
"  why  use  this  mystery  ?  why  assume;  this  masked  countenance?" 

"  You  know  the  susi)icious  natuns  of  the  AustiMan  j)olice. 
I'erhaps  he  does  not  stand  well  at  the  court;  perhaps  he  may 
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have  political  reasons  for  concealing  himself,  or  perhaps  again 
his  countenance  is  not  unknown  to  Trenck.  Who  knows 
whether  he  mav  not  have  encountered  him  during  the  wars  in 
Bohemia  ?  AVhether  he  may  not  have  threatened  him,  dared 
him,  or  perhaps  forced  him  to  let  go  his  hold  of  some  poor 
innocent  ?  Count  Albert  may  have  secretly  performed  deeds  of 
exhalted  courage  and  humanity  when  he  was  supposed  to  be 
asleep  in  his  grotto  at  Schreckenstein,  and  if  he  have  done  such 
he  certainly  would  be  the  last  to  relate  them,  since  by  your 
admission  he  is  the  most  humble  and  modest  of  men.  He  acted 
wisely  therefore  in  not  openly  chastising  the  Pandour;  for  if 
the  empress  punish  the  Pandour  to-day  for  having  devastated 
her  dear  Bohemia,  she  will  not  on  that  account  be  the  more 
disposed  to  overlook  any  past  act  of  resistance  to  his  authority 
on  the  part  of  a  Bohemian. 

"All  that  you  say  is  rery  just,  Joseph,  and  gives  room  for 
deep  thought.  A  thousand  anxieties  beset  mo.  Albert  may 
have  been  recognised  and  arrested,  and  that  too  "without  the 
public  knowing  any  more  about  it  than  about  the  fall  of  Trenck 
down  the  stairs.  Alas!  perhaps  even  now  he  is  in  the  prisons 
of  the  arsenal  beside  Trenck's  dimgeon,  and  it  is  on  my  account 
he  incurs  this  misfortune  1" 

"  Comfort  yourself,  Consuelo,  I  cannot  believe  that  that  is 
the  case.  Count  Albert  has  left  Vienna,  and  you  will  shortly 
receive  a  letter  from  him  dated  from  Riesenburg." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Joseph  ?" 

"  I  do.  But  if  I  must  tell  you  all,  I  believe  that  the  tenor 
of  this  letter  will  be  very  different  from  what  you  expect.  I 
am  convinced  that  far  from  exacting  from  your  generous  friend- 
ship the  sacrifice  of  your  artistic  career,  that  he  has  already 
renounced  the  idea  of  this  marriage,  and  is  about  to  restore  you 
vour  liberty.  If  he  be  intelligent,  noble,  and  just,  as  you  say 
he  is,  he  would  hesitate  to  tear  you  from  the  tiieatro  which  you 
love  so  passionately.  Nay,  never  deny  it!  I  have  seen  it,  and 
he  also  must  have  seen  and  felt  it,  in  witnessing  Z>n\obia.  He 
will  therefore  reject  a  sacrifice  which  is  beyond  your  strength, 
and  I  should  esteem  him  but  little  Mere  he  not  to  do  so." 

"  But  read  his  last  letter!  See,  here  it  is,  Joseph!  Does  he 
not  say  he  would  love  me  as  dearly  in  thn  theatre  as  in  the 
world  or  in  a  convent?  Does  he  not  propose  in  marrying  mc 
to  leave  me  free  f  ' 

"  Saying  and  doing,  thinking  r.nd  being,  are  two  dilVeront 
things.'  In  the  <lreani  of  passion  all  seems  jx)sàible,  but  wh«:'n 
realities  strike  our  vision  we  return  with  t<  rror  to  our  former 
ideas.  Never  will  1  believe  that  a  man  of  rank  could  bear  to 
s<?e  his  wife  exjwsed  to  the  caprices  andoutrages  of  the  au«lienco 
of  a  theatre,  in  venturing  boliiiul  the  scenes  f«>r  the  first  time 
ccrtninly  in  his  life,  tlu»  count  must  have  witn«'sse<l  in  Trenck's 
conduct  trtwards  you  a  melancholy  specimen  of  the  miseries  and 
dangers  of  a  tliea'trical  crire.r.  I  te  li's  tied  in  «iespair  it  is  true, 
l.ut  a,t  the  Ranu'^  time  rurod  of  his  pa.s^ion,  and  fnv<l  from  hiq 
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chimeras.  Pardon  me  that  I  thus  address  you,  my  dear  sistei* 
Consuelo,  but  I  feel  constrained  to  do  so  ;  for  it  were  well  for 
you  that  7,'ou  never  saw  Count  Albert  more.  You  will  one 
day  feel  the  truth  of  this,  though  your  eyes  now  swim  with 
tears.  Be  just  towards  your  betrothed  instead  of  feelin^j 
humiliated  at  his  change  of  sentiment.  When  he  said  he  was 
not  averse  to  the  theatre,  he  had  formed  an  ideal  picture  of 
it  which  the  first  inspection  completely  dissipated.  He  then 
became  awjire  that  he  should  cause  your  misery  in  taking  you 
from  it,  or  consummate  his  own  in  following  you." 

"  You  are  right,  Joseph.  I  feel  that  you  are;  but  suifer  me 
to  weep.  It  is  not  the  humiliation  of  being  forsaken  and  dis- 
dained that  oppresses  my  heart:  it  is  my  regret  for  the  image 
of  ideal  love  and  its  power  which  I  had  formed  just  as  Albert 
had  done  with  respect  to  my  theatrical  career.  He  has  now 
seen  that  I  can  no  longer  be  worthy  of  him  (in  the  opinion  of 
men  at  least),  in  following  such  a  profession,  and  1,  on  my 
part,  am  forced  to  admit  that  love  is  not  strong  enough  to 
overcome  all  prejudices." 

"  Be  just,  Consuelo,  and  do  not  ask  more  than  you  have  been 
able  to  grant.  You  did  not  love  well  enough  to  give  up  your 
art  without  hesitation  or  regret  ;  do  not  therefore  take  it  ill  if 
Count  Albert  be  unable  to  break  with  the  world  without  some 
degree  of  terror  or  aversion." 

"  But  whatever  might  have  been  my  secret  pain  (and  I  may 
confess  it),  I  was  resolved  for  his  sake  to  sacrifice  everything; 
while  he—" 

"  Reflect  that  the  passion  was  on  his  side,  not  on  yours.  He 
asked  with  ardour — you  consented  with  effort.  He  must  have 
been  aware  that  you  were  about  to  sacrifice  yourself  for  him; 
and  he  felt  that  he  was  not  only  at  liberty  to  free  you  from  a 
love  which  you  had  not  sought  or  desired,  but  that  he  was  con- 
scientiously bound  to  do  so." 

This  reasoning  convinced  Consuelo  of  Albert's  wisdom  and 
generosity.  She  feared  in  giving  herself  up  to  grief  to  yield  to 
the  suggestions  of  wounded  pride,  and,  accepting  Joseph's  hypo- 
thesis as  correct,  she  succeeded  i;i  calming  herself.  But  by  a 
well-known  contradiction  of  the  human  lieart,  she  no  sooner  saw 
herself  at  liberty  to  follow  her  inclination  for  the  thoatro  with- 
out hindrance  or  remorse,  than  she  felt  terrified  at  her  solitary 
position  in  the  midst  of  such  corruption,  and  at  the  prospect  of 
the  toils  and  struggles  which  lay  befon?  her.  The  tlieatro  is  a 
foverish  arena,  in  comparison  with  which  all  the  emotions  of 
life  appear  tamo  and  lifeless;  but  when  the  actor  retires  from 
its  precincts,  brok(Mi  down  with  fatigue,  he  feels  a  sensation 
of  terror  at  having  undergone  such  a  fiery  trial,  and  his  long- 
ing to  return  is  checked  by  fear.  The  lopo-dancer,  I  im;igiii(\ 
is  no  bad  tyjie  of  this  ])erilous  and  intoxirating  life,  lie  ex- 
periences a  terrihlo  pleasuro  on  those  linos  and  cords  where  he 
f)erform3  feats  apparently  beyond  lunnari  povvor;  but  when  ho 
las  de.sconded.  he  nhudders  at  the  idea  of  again  mounting  tlio 
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giddy  height  and  facing  at  once  death  and  triumph — that  two- 
faced  spectre  that  ever  hovers  above  his  head. 

It  was  then  that  the  Castle  of  the  Giants,  and  even  the 
Stone  of  Terror,  that  nightmare  of  her  dreams,  appeared  to  the 
exiled  Consuelo  as  a  sort  of  lost  Paradise,  the  abode  of  peace 
and  the  revered  asylum  of  piety  and  virtue.  She  fastened  the 
cypress  branch — that  last  message  from  the  grotto — to  her 
mother's  crucifix,  and  thus  mingling  these  emblems  of  Catho- 
licism and  heresy,  her  heart  rose  to  the  conception  of  one  only 
eternal  and  unalloyed  religion.  It  was  then  that  she  found 
comfort  for  her  personal  sutTerings,  and  faith  in  the  providence 
of  God  towards  Albert,  and  towards  all  that  crowd  of  mortals, 
good  and  bad,  whom  henceforth  she  must  encounter  alone  and 
unaided. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

OxE  morning  Porpora  summoned  her  earlier  than  usual  into 
his  apartment.  He  had  a  joyous  air,  and  held  an  enormous 
letter  in  one  hand  and  his  spectacles  in  the  other.  Consuelo 
shook  and  trembled  through  her  whole  frame,  thinking  it  was 
at  last  the  answer  from  Riesenburg.  But  she  was  soon  unde- 
ceived: it  was  a  letter  from  Hubert,  the  Porporino.  This  ce- 
lebrated singer  announced  to  his  mastor  that  all  the  proposed 
conditions  for  Consuelo's  engagement  had  been  accepted,  and 
he  sent  the  contract,  signed  by  Baron  Poëlnitz  director  of  the 
theatre  royal  at  Berlin,  and  only  requiring  Consuelo's  signa- 
ture and  his  own  to  complete  it.  To  this  was  adde<l  a  kind  and 
even  respectful  letter  from  the  baron  himself,  who  engaged 
Porpora  to  take  the  direction  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  chapel, 
with  the  permission  at  the  same  time  to  bring  out  as  many 
new  operas  and  fugues  as  he  pleased.  Poi-porino  expressed 
his  joy  at  thn  prospect  of  being  so  soon  able  to  sing  along  with 
a  sister  in  Porpora,  an<l  warmly  invited  the  mat-stro  to  quit 
Vienna  for  Sans  Souci,  the  delightful  abode  of  Frederick  the 
Great. 

This  letter  was  a  source  of  joy  and  at  the  same  time  of 
perolexity  to  Porpora.  Fortune  it  would  seem  was  about  to 
smile  up<m  him  at  last,  and  kingly  favour,  then  so  necessary  for 
the  success  of  artists,  await«'<l  him  alike  at  Berlin,  whither 
Frederick  invited  him,  ami  at  Vienna,  whore  Maria  Theresa 
made  him  such  brilliant  proniis»s.  in  oithor  case  Consuelo 
must  be  the  instrument  of  his  victory — at  Borlin  in  impressing 
the  public  with  a  fav(»urable  idea  of  his  productions,  at  Vienna 
in  marrying  Joseph  JIayiin. 

The  moment  was  now  come  to  place  his  fate  in  the  hands  of 
his  adopted  chil<l.  He  gave  her  the  option  of  marriage  or  d»>- 
parture,  but  at  the  sani«'  timo  was  much  less  urgent  in  pressing 
on  her  acceptance  tho  hand  and  heart  of  Hep|K)  than  ho  ha<l 
l)een  thf  evening  iH'foro.  He  was  somewhat  tin'<l  of  Vienna, 
and  the  idoa  of  U'ing  appreciate<l  and  foasted  by  the  enemy 
■••med  tt>  him  u  sort  of  vengeance,  tho  eftect  of  wliich  ho 
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highly  exaggerated  it  is  true  upon  Austria.  In  short,  Consuelo 
having  said  nothing  about  Albert,  and  having  apparently 
renounced  the  idea  of  a  union  ^vith  him,  he  much  preferred  that 
she  should  not  marry  at  all.  Consuelo  soon  put  an  end  to  his 
uncertainty  on  the  score  of  Joseph  Haydn,  by  telling  him  that 
for  many  reasons  she  could  never  marry  him.  In  the  first 
place  he  had  never  asked  her,  being  engaged  to  his  benefactor's 
daughter  Anna  Keller. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Porpora,  "  we  need  no  longer  hesitate. 
Here  is  your  engagement  for  Berlin  drawn  out.  Sign  it,  and 
let  us  set  out;  for  there  are  no  longer  any  hopes  here,  unless 
you  submit  to  the  empress's  mania  for  matrimony.  This  is  the 
price  of  her  protection,  and  any  refusal  would  sink  us  to  the 
1  jwest  point  in  her  esteem." 

'■'  My  dear  master,"  replied  Consuelo,  with  more  firmness  than 
she  had  hithei'to  shown  towards  Poipora,  "  I  am  ready  to  obey 
you  as  soon  as  I  can  satisfy  my  conscience  on  one  important 
point.  Certain  relations  of  affection  and  esteem,  not  lightly  to 
be  broken,  connect  me  with  the  lord  of  Rudolstadt.  I  shall  not 
conceal  from  you,  that,  notwithstanding  your  incredulity,  your 
raillery,  and  your  reproaches,  I  have  kept  mj^self,  during  the 
three  months  I  have  been  here,  free  from  every  engagement 
opposed  to  this  marriage.  But,  after  a  decisive  letter  which  I 
wrote  six  weeks  ago,  and  which  went  through  your  hands,  cer- 
tain events  have  taken  place  Avhich  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
family  of  Rudolstadt  have  given  me  up.  Each  day  that  passes 
adds  to  my  conviction  that  I  am  freed  from  my  engagement, 
and  at  liberty  to  devote  myself  to  you.  You  see  that  I  accept 
this  destiny  without  hesitation  or  regret;  nevertheless,  after 
Avhat  I  have  written,  I  could  not  feel  satisfied  without  a  reply. 
I  expect  it  every  day;  it  cannot  be  long  now.  Permit  me, 
therefore,  to  defer  the  Berlin  engagement  until  after  I  re- 
ceive   " 

"Ah!  my  poor  child,"  said  Porpora,  who  at  his  pupil's  first 
words  had  levelled  his  batteries,  wliicli  were  already  prepared, 
"  you  v.-iil  have  long  to  waiti  The  reply  that  you  expect  I  havo 
received  a  month  ago," 

"  And  you  have  never  shov/n  it  to  mc?"  exclaimed  Consuelo. 
"  You  have  left  me  in  this  state  of  uncertainty?  Master,  you 
arc  vciy  strange!  How  can  I  confide  in  yon,  if  vou  deceive  mo 
thus?" 

"  In  what  have  I  deceived  you?  The  letter  was  addressed 
to  mo,  and  I  was  enjoined  not  to  show  it  to  you  until  after  I 
saw  you  cured  of  your  I'oolish  love,  an«l  disposed  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  reason  and  the  dictates  of  propriety." 

"  Aie  those  the  terms  that  wore  )na<lc  use  of?"  exclaimed 
Consuelo,  redd(;ning;  "it  is  impossible  that  Count  Albert  or 
Count  Christian  could  thus  havo  designated  a  friendship  so 
calm,  reserved,  and  proud  as  mine!" 

"  Terms  .'ire  nothing,"  said  I'orpora;  "  ppo]>le  of  tho  world 
always  speak  in  p«»lite  language;  but  the  "purport  ««f  it  wae^ 
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that  the  old  count  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  have  a  daughter- 
m-law  picked  up  behind  the  scenes,  and  that  ^vhen  he  knew 
that  you  had  appeared  here  on  the  stage,  he  forced  his  son  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  such  a  degrading  connexion.  The  good 
Albert  listened  to  I'eason,  and  sets  you  at  liberty.  I  see  with 
pleasure  that  you  are  not  annoyed.  Then  everj-thing  is  for 
the  best,  and  hey  for  Prussia!" 

"  Master,  show  me  the  letter,"  said  Consuelo,  "  and  I  shall 
sign  the  contract  immediately  after." 

"The  letter?  the  letter? — -why  do  you  wish  to  see  it?  It 
would  only  vex  you.  There  are  certain  follies  which  we  must 
forgive  in  others  as  well  as  in  ouriclvcs.     Forget  all  that!" 

-"  We  cannot  forget  by  a  mere  act  of  the  will,"  replied  Con- 
suelo; "reflection  assists  us,  and  points  out  motives.  If  I  am 
repelled  by  the  Rudolstadts  with  disdain,  I  shall  easily  be  con- 
soled. If  I  am  restored  to  liberty  with  expressions  of  esteem 
and  affection,  I  shall  still  be  consoled,  but  in  another  manner 
and  at  less  cost.  Show  me  the  letter  then.  What  can  you  be 
afraid  of,  since,  in  either  case,  I  shall  obey  you?" 

"  Well,  I  will  show  it  to  you,"  said  the  malicious  professor, 
opening  his  secretary,  and  pretending  to  search  in  it  for  the 
letter.  He  opened  all  his  drawers,  shook  out  all  his  papers, 
but  this  letter,  which  had  never  existed,  was  nowhere  to  bo 
found.  lie  feigned  impatienco,  while  Consuelo  really  felt  it. 
She  began  herself  to  rummage,  and  he  allowed  her  to  do  so. 
Porpora  then  endeavoured  to  recollect  the  wording  of  it,  and 
improvised  on  the  instant  a  polite  and  decided  version.  Consuelo 
could  not  suspect  her  master  of  such  systematic  and  prolonge*! 
dissimulation.  We  must  state,  for  the  honour  of  the  old  pro- 
fessor, that  he  dissembled  very  badly;  but  the  candid  and 
unsuspecting  Consuelo  was  easily  persuaded,  she  at  last 
concluded  that  in  a  moment  of  abstraction  Poq)ora  had  lighted 
his  pipe  with  the  letter;  and,  after  having  returned  to  her 
chamber  to  utter  a  short  but  fervent  prayer,  and  vow  eternal 
friendship  on  the  cypress  to  Count  Albert,  even  if  his  conduct 
towards  her  had  been  such  as  the  letter  stated.  She  returned 
tranquilly  to  sign  an  engag(Mnent  for  two  months  at  Berlin, 
to  commence  from  tlu;  end  of  the  current  month.  This  was 
more  than  suthcient  time  to  arrange  for  their  «leparture.  When 
Poi-pora  saw  the  freshly-written  signature  upon  the  paper,  he 
embraced  his  pujiil,  and  saluted  her  solemnly  as  an  artist. 

"To-day  is  your  ronfirmation,"  said  he,  "and  were  it  in  my 
power  to  make  you  utter  vows,  I  should  dictate  an  eternal  re- 
nunciation of  love  and  marriage;  for  now  you  are  |)riestess  of 
harmony,  and  she  who  tlevotes  herself  to  A  [)ollo  should  remain, 
like  the  muses  themselves,  a  vestal  virgin." 

"  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  vow  celibacy,"  said  Consuelo, 
"  though  at  this  moment  it  seems  tome  that  nothing  would  be 
tasier  than  to  make  such  vow  and  keej»  it;  l)Ut  1  might  chanfie 
my  mind,  and  then  1  should  regret  a  promise  which  1  would 
be  unable  to  break." 
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"  You  are  the  slave  of  your  word,  then?  Yes,  you  differ  in 
that  respect  from  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  I  beheve,  did  you 
make  a  solemn  promise,  you  would  relicciously  hold  by  it." 

"  I  believe  I  have  already  given  proof  of  that,  my  dear  mas- 
ter ;  for,  since  tlie  day  of  my  birth,  I  have  always  been  under 
the  dominion  of  some  vow.  ]My  mother  taught  me,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  that  kind  of  religion  which  she  carried 
even  to  fanaticism.  When  we  were  travelling  to.^ether,  she 
was  accustomed  to  say  to  me  as  we  approached  the  large  cities: 
*  My  little  Consuelo,  if  I  am  successful  here,  I  take  you  to  wit- 
ness that  I  make  a  vow  to  go  with  bare  feet  and  pray  for  two 
hours  at  the  chapel  which  has  the  greatest  reputation  for 
sanctity  in  the  country.'  And  when  she  had  been  what  she 
called  successful,  poor  soul!  that  is  to  say,  when  she  had  earned 
a  few  crowns  by  her  songs,  we  never  failed  to  accomplish  our 
pilgrimage,  whatever  might  be  the  weather,  and  at  whatever 
distance  was  the  chapel  in  reput:*.  That  species  of  devotion 
was  not  indeed  very  enlightened  nor  very  sublime,  but  never- 
theless I  looked  upon  those  vows  as  sacred;  and  when  my 
mother,  on  her  death-bed,  made  me  swear  to  follow  her  in- 
junctions, she  knew  well  she  could  die  tranquil,  in  the  full 
confidence  that  I  should  keep  my  oath.  At  a  later  period  I 
promised  Count  Albert  not  to  think  of  any  other  but  him,  and 
to  employ  all  my  strength  to  love  him  as  he  wished.  I  have 
not  failed  in  my  promise,  and  if  he  did  not  now  himself  free 
me,  I  should  have  remained  faithful  to  him  all  my  life." 

"  Ijcave  your  Count  Albert  alone  if  you  please,  you  must 
think  no  more  of  him  ;  and  since  it  appears  that  you  must  be 
under  the  dominion  of  some  vow,  tell  me  by  what  one  you  are 
going  to  bind  yourself  to  me." 

"Oh:  master,  trust  to  my  reason,  to  my  character,  to  my 
devotion  towards  youl  do  not  ask  me  for  oaths,  for  they  are 
a  frightful  yoke  to  impose  upon  one's  self.  The  fear  of  break- 
ing them  takes  away  the  pleasure  one  has  in  thinking  and 
acting  well." 

"  1  shall  not  be  content  with  such  excuses,"  returned  Por- 
pora,  with  a  half  severe,  half  jesting  tone;  "I  see  that  you 
have  made  oaths  to  everybody  except  me.  And  since  from 
mere  good-nature,  without  any  feeling  of  love,  you  bound 
yourself  by  sucli  weighty  promises  to  Count  Albert  of  lludol- 
stadt,  who  was  a  i)oriect  stranger  to  you,  I  shall  think  it  very 
strange  il',  on  a  day  like  this — a  hai)py  and  memorable  day,  in 
which  ^ou  are  rostorrd  to  liberty,  and  wedded  to  your  n()l)le 
pr  >fes3ion — you  refus  ;  to  mako  tlie  smallest  vow  for  your  old 
teacher  and  your  best  friend." 

"<Jh,  yes!  my  best  fri(;n(i,  my  benefactor,  my  8upj)()rt,  and 
my  fatlierl"  cried  Consu(;l()  with  emotion,  throwing  herself 
into  I'orpora's  arms — l*(>ri)or.i,  who  was  so  chary  in  showing 
tenderness,  that  only  twi(;e  or  thrice  in  his  whole  lift;  had  lio 
displayed  his  fatlujily  ad'ection  without  c<jnc(!alment  or  reserve. 
"  \  us,  1  can  truly  mak<.',  without  terror  or  Jiesitatiou,  the  vow 
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to  devote  myself  to  your  happiness  and  your  glory,  while  I 
breathe  the  breath  of  life." 

"  My  happiness  is  your  glory,  Consuelo,  as  you  well  know," 
said  Porpora,  pressing  her  to  his  heart.  "I  cannot  conceive 
of  any  other.  I  am  not  one  of  those  old  German  bui-ghers, 
who  dream  of  no  other  felicity  than  that  of  having  their  little 
girl  by  their  side  to  fill  their  pipe  or  knead  their  cake.  I  am  not 
an  invalid,  I  require  neither  slippers  nor  potion,  thank  God! 
and  when  I  am  reduced  to  that  state  I  will  not  consent  that 
you  devote  your  days  to  me,  as  you  even  now  do  Avith  too  much 
zeal.  No,  it  is  not  devotion  which  I  ask  of  you,  that  you  know 
well  ;  what  I  demand  is,  that  you  shall  be  with  heart  and  soul 
an. artist.  Do  you  promise  me  t'lat  you  will  be  one,  that  you 
will  combat  that  languor,  that  irresolution,  that  sort  of  dis- 
gust which  you  experienced  at  the  commencement  of  your 
career?" 

'*  1  promise  solemnly  ;  and  be  assured  also,  my  dear  master, 
that  you  shall  never  have  cause  to  charge  me  with  the  crime 
of  ingratitude." 

"  Oh  :  as  to  that,  I  do  not  ask  so  much,"  replied  he,  bitterly  r 
"it  is  more  than  belongs  to  human  nature.  When  you  are  a, 
prima  donna,  celebrated  in  every  nation  of  Europe,  you  will 
have  promptings  of  vanity  and  ambition — vices  of  the  heart 
from  which  no  great  artist  has  ever  been  able  to  defend  him- 
self. You  will  long  fur  success,  no  matter  how  purchased. 
You  will  not  resign  yourself  to  obtain  it  by  patient  perseve- 
rance, or  to  risk  it  for  the  sake  of  remaining  faithful  either  to 
friendship  or  to  the  worship  of  beauty  in  its  highest  and  purest 
forms.  You  will  yield,  as  they  all  do,  to  the  yoke  of  fashion: 
in  each  city  you  will  sing  the  music  that  is  in  favour  there, 
without  troubling  yourself  about  the  bad  taste  of  the  public  or 
the  court.  In  fine,  you  will  make  your  way  and  will  be  great 
notwithstanding,  since  there  aie  no  other  means  of  seeming  so 
in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  I'rovided  that  you  do  not  forget  to 
choose  your  subject  with  care,  and  sing  well  when  you  have  to 
undergo  the  judgment  of  a  little  coterie  of  old  heads  like  myself, 
and  that,  in  the  presenco  of  the  great  Handel  and  Hach,  you  do 
honour  to  I'orpora's  method  and  credit  to  yourself,  it  is  all  that 
I  ask — all  that  i  hojK-  !  Vou  see  that  1  am  not  a  s(;ltish  father, 
as  some  of  your  Ihittcrers  n<»  doubt  accuse  me  of  being.  1  ask 
nothing  from  you  which  will  not  be  for  your  own  happiness 
and  glory." 

"  And  I  care  for  nothing  that  relates  to  my  personal  advnn- 
ta<;e,"  replied  Consuelo,  tou«'hed  by  her  old  master's  wonls. 
"  Imay  allow  mys<'U"  to  he  cariied  away  in  the  midst  of  suc- 
cess by  an  involuntary  feeling  of  intoxication,  but  I  caiuiot 
coolly  think  of  plaiHiiiig  a  whole  lilo  of  triumph  in  onler  to 
crown  mysrlf  tlurein  with  my  own  hands.  1  wish  to  procure 
jçlory  for  your  sake,  my  <lear  master;  I  wi»h  to  show  you,  sj)ite 
t>f  yo«ir  incredulity,  that  it  is  tor  you  ah)no  that  Consuelo 
labours  and  travels,  and,  in  order  to  prove  to  you  at  oucc  that 
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you  have  calumniated  her,  since  you  believe  in  her  oaths  I 
swear  to  you  to  prove  what  I  assert." 

"  And  by  what  do  you  swear  that?"  said  Porpora,  with  a 
smile  of  tenderness  v>'hich  was  still  mingled  with  ft  shade  of 
distrust. 

"  By  the  white  haha  on  the  sacred  head  of  Porpora,"  replied 
Consuelo,  drawing  the  old  man's  silvered  head  to  her  breast 
with  all  a  daughter's  affection,  and  kissing  it  on  the  brow  with 
fervour. 

They  were  interrupted  at  this  moment  by  Count  Hoditz, 
who  was  announced  by  a  gigantic  hey  due.  This  man,  while 
requesting  permission  for  his  master  to  present  his  respects  to 
Porpora  and  his  pupil,  looked  at  the  latter  with  an  air  of 
attention,  uncertainty,  and  embarrassment  which  surprised 
Consuelo,  who  was  unable  to  remember  where  she  had  seen 
that  good-natured  though  somewhat  odd  face.  The  count 
was  admitted  and  presented  his  request  in  the  most  courteous 
terms.  He  was  about  to  depart  for  his  manor  of  Roswald  in 
Moravia,  and,  wishing  to  render  that  residence  agreeable  to 
the  margravine  his  spouse,  was  preparing  a  magnificent 
festival  to  sui*prise  her  on  her  arrival.  In  consequence  he 
proposed  to  Consuelo  to  go  and  sing  for  three  consecutive 
evenings  at  Roswald,  and  he  requested  that  Porpora  would  be 
pleased  to  accompany  her  in  order  to  assist  in  directing  the 
concerts,  performances,  and  serenades,  with  which  he  intended 
to  regale  the  margravine. 

Porpora  alleged  as  an  excuse  the  engagement  he  had  just 
signed,  and  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  being  in  Berlin  on  a 
certain  day.  The  count  requested  to  see  the  engagement,  and 
as  Porpora  had  always  found  him  civil  and  obliging,  he  grati- 
fied him,  admitting  liim  into  the  secret  and  allowing  him  the 
pleasure  of  commenting  and  giving  advice  upon  it;  after 
which  Hoditz  persisted  in  his  demand,  representing  that  they 
had  more  than  sufficient  time  to  make  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  without  failing  in  the  time  fixed.  "  You  can 
settle  everything  in  three  days,"  said  he,  "  and  travel  to  Berlin 
by  way  of  Moravia."  It  was  not  the  direct  road,  indeed  ;  bu  t 
instead  of  proceeding  slowly  by  way  of  Bohemia,  through  a 
country  badly  su])plied  witli  post-hoi'ses  and  lately  devastated 
by  war,  Porpora  and  his  pupil  would  thus  arrive  quickly  and 
easily  at  Roswald,  in  one  of  the  count's  caniagcs  and  with  his 
relays — in  short,  at  his  ti'ouble  and  expense.  Ho  promised, 
also  to  conduct  thorn  from  Roswald  to  I'ardubitz,  if  they  chose 
to  descend  the  l^ilbe  to  Dresden  ;  or  to  Cbrudim,  if  they  decided 
to  go  by  way  of  I'rague.  The  facilities  of  trav(;lling  which  he 
offered  them  would  so  I'ar  tend  to  shorten  their  journey,  and 
the  considerable  sum  which  thoy  were  to  receive  would  enable 
them  to  pursue  tin;  reniaindci-  <»f  it  with  more  comfort.  I'or- 
pora  therefore  agreed  to  the  ]»rojt().saI,  notwithstanding  Consuelo 
seemed  somewhat  disinclin(Hl  to  it.  Tlie  terms  were  arranged, 
and  the  time  of  d(^parturc  was  settled  for  the  end  of  the  week. 
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When  Hoditz,  after  respectfally  kissing  Cousuelo's  hand, 
had  left  her  alone  with  her  master,  she  reproached  the  latter 
with  having  so  easily  yielded.  Although  she  had  no  longer 
anything  to  apprehend  from  the  counts  impertinence,  she 
could  not  help  feeling  some  degree  of  resentment  against  him, 
and  never  went  to  his  house  with  pleasm-e.  She  did  not  like 
to  tell  Porpora  of  the  adventm-e  at  Passau,  but  she  reminded 
him  of  his  sarcasms  upon  Count  Hoditz's  musical  dis- 
coveries. 

"Do  you  not  see,"  said  she,  '"that  I  shall  be  condemned  to 
sing  his  music,  and  that  you  will  have  to  direct  his  cantatas, 
and  perhaps  even  his  operas?  Is  tliis  the  fidelity  which  you 
would  have  me  display  for  the  culture  of  the  beautiful  ?" 

"  Come,  come  I"  said  Poi^pora,  smiling,  "it  will  not  be  so  bad 
as  you  think;  I  expect  to  be  famously  amused,  without  the 
patrician  maestro  suspecting  it  in  tîie  least.  To  perform 
these  things  in  public  before  a  respectable  audience  would  be 
a  shame  and  a  disgrace  ;  but  it  is  allowable  to  the  artist  to 
amuse  himself,  and  he  would  be  much  to  be  pitied  if  he  was 
not  sometimes  permitted  to  laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  those  by 
whom  he  gains  his  bread.  Besides  you  will  see  the  princess 
of  Culmbach  there,  whom  you  like,  and  who  is  truly  charm- 
ing :  she  will  laugh  with  us,  though  she  seldom  laughs  at  all 
at  her  step-fathers  music." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  give  up  the  point,  make  her 
arrangements,  and  say  farewell.  Joseph  was  in  despair. 
Nevertheless''a  stroke  of  good  fortune,  a  real  gratification  for 
an  artist,  helped  to  compensate  him,  or  at  least  to  turn  his 
attention  from  tiie  pain  of  separation.  A\'hile  perfonniug  a 
serenade  beneath  the  window  of  tlic  excellent  comic  actor 
Bemardoni,  the  famous  harlequin  of  the  theatre  of  the  Corin- 
thian gate,  his  performance  struck  this  amiable  and  excellent 
artist  with  admiration  and  surprise.  He  made  him  come  in, 
and  asked  who  was  the  author  of  the  original  and  agree- 
able trio.  On  learning  the  truth,  he  was  astonished  at  the 
young  composer's  youth  and  talent,  and  at  once  confided  to 
him  the  music  of  a  ballet  which  he  was  writing,  and  which 
was  entitled  The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks.  Haydn  worked  indefa- 
tigably  at  the  tem[)e3t  incidental  to  the  piece,  whicii  cost  him 
much  labour,  and  tiie  remembrance  of  which  made  the  good 
old  man  smile  even  wiien  eighty  years  of  age.  Consuolo  sought 
to  amuse  him  and  dissipate  his  melancholy  by  always  tnlking 
to  him  about  his  tempest,  which  liemardoni  wislud  to  be 
terrible,  and  which  lîeppo,  never  having  bi'held  the  sea,  did 
not  know  how  to  doscrioe.  Consuelo  pictureil  to  hiiii  the 
Adriatic  in  a  storm,  and  sang  the  mournful  plaint  of  the 
waves,  not  without  laughing  with  him  at  those  imitative  har- 

onics  which  re<iuire  to  l>c  aided  by  blue  cloths,  shaken  fivm 
scene  to  scene  by  vigorous  arms. 

"Listen,"  said  Porpora  to  him  one  day,  in  order  to  put  au 
end  to  his  uncertainty  ;  "  you  might  labour  a  hundred  years 
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with  the  best  instruments  in  the  world,  and  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  winds  and  waters,  without  being  able  to  translate 
the  divine  harmonies  of  nature.  This  is  not  the  province  of 
music.  It  is  merely  guilty  of  folly  and  conceit  when  it  runs 
after  noisy  effects  and  endeavours  to  imitate  the  war  of  the 
elements.  Its  nature  is  much  higher.  Its  domain  is  that  of 
the  emotions.  Its  aim  is  to  inspire  them,  as  its  origin  is  from 
their  inspiration.  Think  then  of  a  man  abandoned  to  the  fury 
of  the  Avaves,  and  a  prey  to  the  deepest  terror:  imagine  a  scene 
at  once  frightful,  magnificent,  terrible;  the  danger  imminent; 
and  then,  musician — or  I  should  rather  say,  human  voice, 
human  wailing,  living  and  thrilling  soul — place  yourself  in  the 
midst  of  this  distress,  this  disoi'der,  this  confusion  and  despair; 
give  expression  to  your  anguish,  and  your  hearers,  intelligent 
or  not,  will  share  it.  They  will  imagine  that  they  behold  the 
sea,  that  they  hear  the  groaning  of  the  riven  timbers,  the 
sViouts  of  the  mariners,  the  despair  of  the  hapless  passengers! 
What  would  you  say  of  a  poet,  who  in  order  to  depict  a  battle, 
should  tell  you  in  verse  that  the  cannon  uttered  boom,  boom, 
and  the  drums  dub,  dub  ?  It  Avould  be  a  better  imitation 
than  any  image,  but  it  would  not  be  poetry.  Painting  itself, 
that  descriptive  art  par  excellence,  does  not  consist  in  servile 
imitation.  The  artist  would  trace  in  vain  the  dull  green  sea, 
the  darlc  and  stormy  heaven,  the  shattered  ship.  If  his  feel- 
ings do  not  enable  him  to  render  the  terrible  and  poetical 
whole,  his  picture  will  make  as  little  impression  as  any  ale- 
house sign.  Therefore,  young  man,  inspire  your  whole  being 
with  the  idea  of  some  great  disaster;  it  is  thus  you  will  render 
it  moving  to  the  feelings  of  others." 

He  continued  to  repeat  these  paternal  exhortations,  while 
the  carriage,  now  ready  to  start,  was  being  packed  with  the 
travellers'  luggage.  Joseph  listened  attentively  to  his  lessons, 
<lriuking  them  in  as  it  were  from  the  fountain-head,  but  when 
Consuelo,  mullied  in  a  cloak  and  fur  cap,  came  to  throw  her- 
self on  his  neck,  he  turned  pale,  stifled  a  cry,  and  not  able  to 
witness  her  departure,  he  lied  and  hastened  to  liide  his  grief 
in  the  depths  of  Keller's  back -shop.  Metastasio  by  degrees 
conceived  a  friendship  for  him,  perfected  him  in  Italian,  and 
compensated  him,  in  some  degree,  by  his  good  advice  and 
generous  services  for  Porpora's  absence;  but  Joseph  long  con- 
tinued to  sigh  with  bitter  regret  for  the  loss  of  his  tried  friend 
and  sister,  (Jonsu(;lo. 

Shf!  on  her  side,  although  sincerely  lamenting  her  separation 
from  her  faith  fid  and  amiable  fellow-pupil,  and  feeling  at  fii'st 
«•.oiisid<'ral)ly  dejected,  found  her  spirits  and  courage  gradually 
revivf;,  and  her  ]>f)etic  asjuratious  once  more  spring  to  life  as 
she  penetrated  into  tin;  mountains  of  Moravia.  A  new  and 
brighter  h<tr'\y.(m  seemed  opening  ix'foi'c  her.  P^re<'d  and  uri- 
I'.'ttered  from  all  unfi'iendly  ties,  she  saw  lierself  at  liberty  to 
pui-sue  her  cherished  ai't,  and  she  inwardly  icsolved  to  devote 
iierselt  heart  and  soul  to  its  elevating  and  I'cliuing  culture. 
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Porpora,  restored  to  the  hope  and  the  cheerfulness  of  his  youth, 
thrilled  her  by  his  eloquent  declamations;  and  the  noble  girl, 
■without  ceasiuoj  to  love  Albert  and  Joseph  as  two  brothers 
whom  she  humbly  hoped  to  meet  once  more  in  the  mansions  of 
the  blest,  felt  her  bosom  bound  lightly  as  the  lark  which  soars 
aloft  with  swelling  note  to  salute  the  rising  day. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

From  the  second  relay  Consuelo  had  recognised  in  the  do- 
mestic who  was  seated  before  her  upon  the  box  of  the  carriage, 
and  who  paid  the  guides  and  scolded  the  postillions  for  their 
tardy  pace,  the  same  heyduc  who  had  announced  Count 
lioditz  on  the  day  when  he  came  to  propose  to  her  their  plea- 
sure excursion  to  Ivoswald.  This  tall  showy  looking  mau, 
who  continually  looked  at  her  as  if  by  stealth,  and  who  seemed 
divided  between  his  wish  to  speak  to  her  and  the  fear  of  giving 
otl'ence,  at  last  fixed  her  attention,  and  one  morning,  when 
she  was  breakfasting  in  a  solitaiy  inn  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains— Porpora  having  gone  to  walk  in  pursuit  of  some  musical 
theme,  while  waiting  for  the  horses  to  be  baited — she  turned 
towards  the  man  at  the  moment  when  he  was  handing  her 
cotiee,  and  looked  at  him  somewhat  angrily.  But  he  assumed 
such  a  piteous  expression  that  she  could  not  help  laughing. 
The  April  suu  was  reflected  in  dazzling  rays  from  the  snow 
which  still  crowned  the  mountain  summits,  and  our  young 
traveller  found  herself  as  if  by  sympathy  in  a  gay  and  joyous 
frame  of  mind. 

"Alas!"  said  the  heyduc,  "your  highness  does  not  deign  to 
remember  mo  then?  J3ut  I  should  never  forget  you,  were  you 
disguised  as  a  Turk  or  a  i'russian  corporal;  yet  I  only  saw 
you  for  an  instant,  but  what  an  instant  in  my  lifel" 

Thus  saying  he  placed  the  salver  on  the  table,  and  coming 
close  up  to  hei',  he  gravely  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  kneeled 
on  the  ground,  and  kissed  the  floor  at  her  feet. 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  Consuelo»"  Karl  the  deserter,  is  it  not?" 

"  Yes,  aignora,"  replied  Ivarl,  kissing  the  hand  which  she 
held  out  Xaj  liim;  "at  least  they  tell  mc  I  must  address  you  so, 
though  I  coulil  never  tell  exaetly  whetlier  you  were  a  lady  or 
a  gentleman." 

"  Indeed?     And  whence  comes  your  uncertiiinty  V" 

"  Because  1  saw  you  first  as  a  boy,  and  sinco  then,  although 
1  recollected  you  v»>ry  well,  you  were  as  like  a  young  girl  &a 
you  were  before  otherwise.  But  that  is  nothing:  whatever 
you  are,  you  conferred  favours  on  nn;  wiiieh  1  shall  never  for- 
get; and  were  you  to  command  mo  to  east  mysi-lf  from  the  top 
of  yondrr  peak,  1  would  do  so  at  your  bidding  witliout  a 
mom<nt's  hesitation." 

"  1  ask  nothing  from  you,  my  brave  Karl,  but  to  be  happy  and 
free;  for  you  are  now  at  liberty,  and  1  hope  oiyoy  your  lifel" 
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"At  liberty?  yes,"  sn.id  Karl,  shaking  his  head;  "but 
happy — alas!  I  have  lost  rny  poor  wife!" 

CoDsuelo's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  saw  Karl's  manly 
features  working  with  emotion. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  wiping  away  a  tear,  "poor  soul,  she  had  gone 
through  too  much  !  The  vexation  of  seeing  me  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Prussians  a  second  time,  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey 
on  foot  when  she  was  very  Aveak  and  ill,  and  then  the  joy  of 
seeing  me  once  more,  gave  her  such  a  shock  that  she  died  in 
eight  days  after  reaching  Vienna,  v.here,  thanks  to  your  note 
and  Count  Hoditz's  assistance,  she  found  me  again.  This 
generous  gentleman  sent  his  oavu  doctor  and  gave  every 
assistance,  but  nothing  was  of  any  use;  she  was  weary  of  life, 
look  you,  and  she  has  gone  to  rest  in  the  heaven  of  the 
merciful." 

"And  your  daughter?"  continued  Consuclo,  who  hoped  by 
these  questions  to  prevent  his  thoughts  from  dwelhng  on  his 
loss. 

"  My  daughter?"  said  he,  gloomily,  and  seeming  hardly  con- 
scious of  what  he  said;  "the  King  of  Prussia  has  killed  her 
too." 

"  How!  killed?     What  do  vou  mean?" 

"  Was  it  not  the  King  of  ^^russia  who  killed  the  mother  in 
bringing  all  this  evil  upon  her?  Well,  the  child  followed  her 
mother.  Since  the  evening  when,  after  seeing  me  bleeding, 
gagged,  and  torn  off  by  the  recruiters,  they  remained  lyin;;- 
half  dead  upon  tlio  road,  the  little  one  took  a  raging  fevoi-, 
and  fatigue  and  want  did  the  rest.  ^Mien  you  saw  them  on 
the  bridge  of  some  Austrian  village,  they  had  not  cat-en  an\- 
thing  for  two  days.  You  gave  them  money;  you  told  them  1 
was  saved;  you  did  everything  in  your  power  to  comfort  and 
cure  them;  thoy  told  me  all  that,  but  it  was  too  late.  They 
continued  to  sink  from  the  moment  we  again  met;  and  just 
when  we  might  indeed  have  been  happy,  they  both  went  down 
to  the  grave.  The  earth  was  scarcely  heaped  over  my  poor 
wife's  body  when  it  had  to  be  removed  to  make  room  ibr  my 
child;  and  now,  thanks  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  Karl  is  alone." 

"  No,  my  poor  Karl,  you  arc  not  alone;  you  have  fi'iends 
who  will  always  take  an  interest  in  your  welfare,  on  account 
of  your  good  h(,>art." 

"  I  knmv  it.  Yes,  there  are  good  people,  and  you  are  one  oF 
them.  Jiut  what  do  I  want  now?  1  have  no  wife,  no  child, 
no  country!  I  would  never  bo  safe  at  home  again,  for  my 
mountain  is  too  well  known  to  the  robbers  who  sought  mo  out 
twice  bofoi-e.  One  of  tin;  iii-st  (jucstions  1  asked  mysolf  when 
1  saw  mysL'lf  aloin;  in  the  woild,  was,  if  wo  wore  at  war,  or  if 
we  should  soon  Ix'  so,  for  I  bad  a  notion  of  serving  against 
Prussia,  so  as  to  kill  as  many  of  these  I'russiaiis  as  I  could. 
•St.  NVenceslas,  tho  i)atn)n  saint  of  Bohemia,  would  have 
strengthencîd  my  arm,  and  not  a  ball  would  have  loft  my  gun 
in  vain.     Perhaps  Providence  would  have  sutlered  mc  to  meet 
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the  King  of  Prussia  himself  in  some  defile,  and  then — were  he 
armed  like  the  Archangel  Michael — should  I  have  to  follow 
him  as  a  dog  follows  a  wolf — but  I  learned  that  peace  was 
settled,  and  then  having  no  longer  any  taste  for  soldiering,  I 
waited  on  Count  Hoditz  to  ask  him  not  to  present  me  to  the 
empress,  as  he  had  intended.  I  would  have  killed  myself,  but 
he  was  so  kind  to  me,  and  the  Princess  of  Culmbach  his 
daughter,  to  whom  he  related  my  history,  told  me  such  fine 
things  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian  that  I  consented  to  enter 
their  service,  where  indeed  I  am  too  well  fed  and  too  well 
treated  for  all  I  have  to  do." 

"  But,  in  the  mean  timo,  tell  mo,  my  good  Karl,"  said  Con- 
suelo,  drying  her  eyes,  "  how  you  knew  mc  again?"' 

"Did  you  not  come  one  evening  to  sing  at  the  house  of  the 
margravine,  my  new  mistress  ?  You  then  passed  by  me  dressed 
all  in  white,  and  I  knew  you  at  once,  although  you  had  become 
a  young  lady.  Why,  you  see,  I  may  forget  many  places  through 
which  I  pass,  as  well  as  the  names  of  people  I  have  met,  but 
as  to  faces  I  never  forget  them.  I  began  to  cross  myself  when 
I  saw  a  young  man  who  followed  you,  and  whom  I  recognised 
at  once  as  Joseph;  but  in  place  of  being  ycur  master  (for  he 
was  better  dressed  in  those  davs  than  you),  he  had  become 
your  servant,  and  remained  in  the  antechamber.  He  did  not 
know  me;  and  as  the  count  had  forbidden  me  to  mention  a 
word  to  anybody  of  what  had  happened,  (I  never  asked  nor 
knew  why),  1  did  not  speak  to  the  good  Joseph,  though  I  was 
well  inclined  to  give  him  a  hug.  He  almost  immediately  re- 
tirod  to  another  apartment;  and  I  had  orders  not  to  quit  the 
one  I  was  in,  and  a  good  servant  you  know  holds  by  his  orders. 
But  when  every  one  was  gone,  Henri,  my  Lord's  valet,  who  is 
in  his  confidence,  came  to  me  and  said — '  Karl,  you  said  nothing 
to  I'orpora's  little  attendant  although  you  knew  him,  and  you 
did  well.    The  count  will  be  pleased  with  you.    As  to  the  young 

lady  who  sang  this  evening '     '  Oh!  I  knew  her  alsol'  I 

e.Xflaime<l,  'but  I  said  nothing.'  *  Very  well,'  he  added,  'you 
did  well,  for  the  count  wishes  no  one  to  know  that  she  tra- 
velled with  him  as  far  as  Passau.'  *  That  is  nothing  to  me,' 
said  I;  '  but  I  wish  to  know  how  she  delivered  mo  out  of  the 
hands  of  tlio  Prussians.'  Henri  told  me  all  about  it,  for  ho 
was  then»:  how  you  had  run  after  the  carriage,  and  how  when 
you  had  nothing  to  fear  (m  your  own  account  you  made  them 
come  bark  to  free  m(».  You  told  something  of  it  to  my  poor 
wife,  and  she  t<)ld  me.  She  died  blessing  you;  'for,'  said  she, 
'thoy  an*  poor  young  things  almost  as  ill  otV  as  ourselves;  and 
for  all  that,  they  gave  us  what  they  had  got,  and  wept  as  if  they 
had  belonged  to  us.'  So  when  1  saw  Jo.seph  in  y<tur  employ- 
ment, having  been  directed  to  bring  him  some  money  for  play- 
ing on  the  violin  for  my  ma»t<»r,  I  slipped  a  t'vw  «futM^s  (tho 
first  I  ha<l  earned)  int«)  th«»  paper,  ami  he  nevrr  knew  any- 
thing about  it.  When  we  return  to  Vienna,  I  shall  take  caro 
that  lie  never  want."*,  so  long  as  I  have  a  fartl'.ing." 
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"  Joseph  is  no  longer  in  my  employment,  my  good  Karl  ;  he 
is  my  friend.  He  is  no  longer  embarrassed;  he  is  a  musician, 
and  earns  his  bread  easily.  Do  not  strip  yourself  therefore  on 
his  account." 

"As  to  you,  signora,"  said  Karl,  "  I  cannot  do  anything  for 
you,  because  you  are  a  great  actress,  they  say;  but  if  you  ever 
want  a  servant,  do  you  see?  and  cannot  pay  him,  send'  to  Karl 
— that  is  all.  He  will  wait  upon  you  for  nothing,  and  be  glad 
to  do  it." 

"  Your  gratitude,  my  friend,  is  sufficient  recompense.  I  ask 
no  farther." 

"Stay!  Here  is  jMaster  Poi^pora  returning.  Remember, 
signora,  that  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  you  otherwise 
than  as  a  servant  placed  at  your  command  by  my  master." 

The  next  day  our  travellers  having  risen  very  early,  arrived 
not  without  difficulty  about  mid-day  at  the  château  of  E-os- 
wald.  It  was  situated  in  an  elevated  region,  on  the  slope  of 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  mountains  in  Moravia,  and  so  well 
protected  from  cold  winds,  that  the  spring  was  already  felt 
there  while  at  half  a  league  round  the  winter  still  prevailed. 
Although  the  season  was  exceedingly  early  and  the  weather 
lovely,  the  roads  were  hardly  passable.  But  Count  Hoditz, 
who  doubted  of  nothing  and  for  whom  the  impossible  was  a 
jest,  had  already  arrived,  and  had  a  hundred  pioneers  at  work 
smoothing  the  road  over  which  the  majestic  equipage  of  his 
noble  spouse  was  to  roll  the  next  day.  It  would  perhaps  have 
been  a  more  conjugal  plan,  as  well  as  one  more  likely  to  be  of 
assistance  to  the  fair  traveller,  to  have  journeyed  along  with 
her,  but  it  was  not  of  so  much  consequence,  it  seemed,  to  hinder 
her  from  breaking  her  arms  and  legs  on  the  road,  as  to  give 
her  a  fête;  and  dead  or  alive,  she  must  needs  have  a  splendid 
entertainment  on  taking  possession  of  Roswald. 

The  count  hardly  allowed  our  ti-avellers  time  to  change  their 
dress  until  he  forced  them  to  sit  down  to  a  si>lendid  entertain- 
ment, served  in  a  mossy  and  rocky  grotto  which  an  enormous 
stove,  skilfully  masked  by  false  rocks,  warmed  to  an  agreeable 
temperature.  At  hrst  sight  this  place  seemed  enchanting  to 
(Jonsuelo.  The  view  which  opened  from  the  entrance  of  the 
grotto  was  nialiy  magnificent.  Nature  had  done  everything 
for  Roswald.  I'i'ecipitous  and  picturesque  hills,  ibrests  of  ever- 
greens, .'ibundant  springs  of  water,  lovely  and  extensive  pros- 
pects, immense  prairi(;s,  surrounded  it  on  overy  side.  It  seemed 
that  with  a  conifortabh;  habitation  all  this  was  enough  to  con- 
stitute a  perfoct  paradise.  But  (yonsuelo  soon  perceived  tlic 
strange  contrivances  by  which  the  count  had  succeeded  in 
spoiling  the  sublimity  of  nature.  The  grotto  would  have  been 
charming  without  the  windows,  which  made  it  merely  an 
unseasonable  dining-iooni.  As  tln^  lujufiysuckles  an<l  climbing 
plants  w(;re  only  bi-ginning  to  bud,  the  frames  of  the  doors  and 
the  wind(»ws  had  been  masked  Avith  artificial  leav«!s  and  flowers, 
which  only  hiorved  to  make  the  whole  s«m;iu  ridiculous,     Tho 
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shells  and  stalactites,  somewhat  damaged  by  the  w-inter,  dis- 
closed to  view  the  plaster  and  mastic  which  fastened  ihem  to 
the  walls,  and  the  heat  of  the  stove,  melting  the  remains  of  the 
trost  which  had  been  concentrated  in  the  vaulted  ceiliog, 
brought  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  guests  a  blackish  and 
unhealthy  rain,  which  the  count  was  determined  not  to  observe. 
Porpora  was  exceedingly  annoyed,  and  two  or  three  times  put 
his  hand  to  his  hat,  but' without  daring  to  clap  it  on  his  head 
as  he  was  dying  to  do.  He  feared  above  all  that  Consuelo 
might  take  cold,  and  he  ate  very  fast,  pretending  a  great 
impatience  to  sec  the  music  which  was  to  be  executed  the 
next  day. 

"  What  is  the  mat  ter  with  you,  dear  maestro?"  said  the  count, 
wlio  was  a  great  eater,  and  loved  to  dilate  on  the  pieces  of  plate 
of  which  his  dinner  service  was  composed;  "able  and  accom- 
plished musicians  such  as  you  are,  need  but  little  time  for  study. 
The  music  is  simple  and  n:itural.  1  am  not  one  of  those 
pedantic  composers  who  seek  to  astonish  by  strange  and  ela- 
borate combinations  of  harmony.  In  the  country,  we  require 
simple  pastoral  music,  and  like  the  margravine,  my  spouse,  I 
admire  only  unambitious  and  easy  airs.  You  will  see  that 
everything  will  get  on  well.  Besides  we  do  not  lose  auy  time; 
while  we  breakfast  my  major-domo  is  giving  the  necessaiy 
directions,  and  we  shall  find  the  choruses  ready  and  the  mu- 
sicians at  their  post."  ^^ 

As  the  lord  of  the  mansion  said  these  wowig  he  was  informed 
that  two  strangers,  travelling  through  the  Country,  requested 
permission  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  count,  and  to  visit  the 
paliice  and  gardens  of  Roswald. 

The  count  was  accustomed  to  visits  of  this  sort,  and  nothing 
afforded  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  the  cicerone  of  those 
who  desired  to  inspect  the  splendours  of  his  abode. 

"Show  them  in,  they  are  welcome'."  he  exclaimed;  "and 
place  seats  for  them  at  the  table." 

A  few  seconds  after,  two  ofticers  were  intro<luced  dresseil  in 
the  Prussian  uniform.  He  who  walked  first,  and  behind  whom 
his  com]»anion  seemed  determinod  to  conceal  himself,  was  little 
and  had  rather  a  <li>>agreeable  countenance.  His  long,  thick, 
and  vulgar  nose  made  hi«i^  gaping  month  and  retreating  or 
rather  absent  chin,  uecm  more  jei>ulsivo  than  tliey  would 
otherwise  have  bet'ii.  His  sliouhk-rs  were  of  Ji  round  and 
ungainly  shape,  and  togother  with  the  ugly  military  costumo 
invented  by  Fre<ierifk,  gavo  liim  a  sort  of  anti«iuatetl  and  even 
decrepit  air.  Yet  this  man  was  at  the  farthest  about  thirty 
years  of  age;  his  step  was  firm;  and  whon  ho  t«.>ok  oil  tho 
hideous  hat  which  coiicealed  the  upper  i>ortion  of  his  face,  he 
displayed  the  only  redeeming  features  it  possessed — adccitled, 
intelligent,  rellocting  forehead,  expressive  eyebrows,  and  eyes 
of  extraonlinary  animation  and  brilliancy.  His  glance  pro- 
duceil  th<»  same  startling  rhang»'  in  his  appearance  as  tlie  sun's 
avs   which   animate   and  embellish    tho  most  da^iry  tMf\ 
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unpoetical  landscape.  He  seemed  a  whole  head  taller  when 
his  eyes  lighted  up  his  pale,  restless,  and  mean-looking  coun- 
tenance. 

Count  Hoditz  received  them  with  more  cordiality  than 
ceremony,  and  without  losing  time  in  compliments,  he  made 
them  sit  down  at  table,  and  helped  them  from  the  best  dishes 
with  true  patriarchal  hospitality;  for  Hoditz  was  one  of  the 
kindest  of  men,  and  his  vanity,  far  from  corrupting  his  heart, 
only  increastd  his  confidence  and  generosity.  Slavery  still 
reigned  over  his  domain,  and  all  the  wonders  of  Roswalct  were 
created  at  little  cost  by  his  numerous  vassals,  whose  chains, 
however,  he  decked  with  flowers.  He  made  them  forget  what 
was  necessary,  in  loading  them  with  superfluities  ;  and,  con- 
vinced that  pleasure  was  happiness,  he  amused  them  so  well 
that  they  never  thought  of  freedom. 

The  Prussian  officer — for  in  reality  there  was  only  one,  the 
other  being  little  better  than  his  shadow — appeared  at  first 
somewhat  astonished,  not  to  say  affronted  at  the  count's  blunt- 
ness,  and  affected  a  degree  of  polite  reserve,  when  the  count 
said  to  him,  "  I  intreat  you,  Captain,  to  put  yourself  at  your 
ease,  and  act  just  as  if  you  were  in  your  omti  house.  I  know 
that  you  are  accustomed  to  the  strict  and  admirable  regularity 
of  the  armies  of  the  great  Frederick;  but  here  you  are  in  the 
country,  and  if  we  do  not  amuse  ourselves  in  the  country,  why 
do  we  visit  it?  I  perceive  that  you  are  well-educated,  polite 
persons,  and  you  certainly  are  not  officers  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  without  having  given  proofs  of  military  science  and 
unflinching  bi'avery.  I  consider  that  you  do  honour  to  my 
poor  dweliiug,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  dispose  of  it  at  your 
pleasure,  and  prolong  your  stay  so  long  as  it  shall  be  agree- 
able to  you." 

The  officer  immediately  responded  to  this  invitation  like  a 
man  of  tact  and  good  sense.  After  having  thanked  his  host  he 
began  to  try  the  champaign,- without  however  its  producing 
the  slightest  cftect  on  his  coolness  and  self-possession,  and 
vigorously  attacked  a  pasty,  on  the  cookery  of  which  he  made 
such  profound  and  scientific  remarks  as  weie  not  calculated  to 
raise  him  in  the  esteem  of  the  abstemious  Consuelo.  She  was 
nevertheless  struck  with  his  piercing  glance;  but  although  it 
astonished  it  did  not  charm  her,  as  it  seemed  to  express  some- 
thing haughty,  prying,  and  suspicious,  which  was  not  calculated 
to  inspire  atlection. 

AV'hile  eating,  the  officer  informed  the  count  that  he  was 
called  the  Ijuron  do  Jvroutz,  that  he  was  originally  from 
Silesia,  whore  h(>  had  boon  sent  to  ])rocure  horses  for  the 
cavalry,  and  that  fin<ling  himself  at  Neisse,  he  could  not  resist 
the  desire  of  visiting  the  celebrated  palace  and  gaidens  of 
lloswald.  That  in  con. «-eq nonce  h<;  had  that  morning  crossed 
the  frontiers  with  his  lieut<'nant,  and  had  ]iurchas<^d  some 
catMc  by  the  Muy  in  order  to  turn  the  o]>itortunity  to  go<xl 
ucrount.     ]  li^  PVOIÎ  offryed  to  virit  the  count 'n  stable.*:.,  if  he  h^i(^ 
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any  horses  to  dispose  of.  He  travelled  on  horseback,  and  in- 
tended to  return  the  same  evening. 

"  I  will  not  hear  of  it,"  said  the  count:  "  besides,  I  have  none 
to  spare  at  present — indeed  I  have  too  few  to  carry  out  all 
my  improvements  here.  But  if  you  have  no  objection  I  will 
employ  the  time  much  better  in  enjoying  your  society,  as  long 
as  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  remain.' 

"  But  we  learned  on  our  way  hither  that  you  were  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  the  Countess  Hoditz'a  arrival,  and 
as  we  shoula  be  most  unwilling  to  put  you  to  inconvenience, 
wo  shall  take  our  leave  the  moment  she  arrives.*' 

"  I  do  not  expect  the  countess  till  to-morrow,"  replied  the 
count;  '*  she  will  be  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  the  Princess 
Cûlmbach.  For  you  are  not  unaware  perhaps,  gentlemen, 
that  I  have  had  the  honour  to  contract  ci  lofty  alliance — " 

"  AVith  the  Dowager  Margravine  of  Bareith,"  replied  the 
baron  rather  abruptly,  who  did  not  appear  so  much  dazzled 
with  this  title  as  the  count  had  expected. 

"  She  is  the  King  of  Prussia's  aunt,"  resumed  the  latter 
with  emphasis. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that,"  said  the  Prussian  officer,  taking  a 
huge  pinch  of  snuff. 

"  And  as  she  is  a  most  affable  and  condescending  lady," 
continued  the  count,  "  1  have  no  doubt  she  will  feel  infinite 
pleasure  in  receiving  and  entertaining  the  brave  servants  of 
his  majesty,  her  illustrious  nephew." 

"  We  are  truly  sensible  ot  the  honour,"  said  the  baron, 
smiling;  "but  we  have  not  leisure  to  avail  ourselves  of  it. 
Our  duties  call  us  imperatively  hence,  and  we  must  take  leave 
of  your  highness  this  evening;  meanwhile  we  shall  be  happy  to 
admire  this  delightful  residence  with  which  the  king  our  master 
has  nothing  that  can  be  compared." 

This  compliment  completely  restored  all  the  ^ioravian 
count's  good  humour  towards  his  Prussian  guest.  They  rose 
from  table.  Porpora,  who  cared  much  less  for  the  promenade 
than  the  rehearsal,  wished  to  excuse  himself. 

"By  no  means,"  said  the  count;  "you  shall  see,  my  dear 
maestro,  that  we  can  manage  both  at  the  same  time." 

He  ollcred  his  arm  to  Consuelo,  and  preceded  the  rest. 
Excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  '*  if  1  ofier  my  arm  to  the 
only  lady  prcsmt;  it  is  my  right  as  host.  Have  the  goodness 
to  follow  me;   I  shall  serve  as  your  j^uide." 

"  i'criiiit  mo  to  ask,  sir,"  said  the  Baron  de  Krcutz,  address- 
ing l*<>n)()ra  for  the  [ivst  timo,  "  who  this  ainiabl»»  lady  isV 

*  Sir,  '  r.'pliod  Porpoi-a,  who  was  not  in  the  best  of  tempors, 
"I  am  an  Italian;  I  understand  German  indiflorently,  and 
French  still  worse." 

The  baron,  who  had  hitherto  conversed  with  his  host  in 
Fron<'h,  according  to  t!»e  fasliio:»  of  the  time,  rrpoated  his 
ciuestion  in  Italian. 

"This  aniia]>le  lady,  who  has  not  spoken  one  word  bofoni 
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you,"  replied  Porpora,  drily^is  neither  maro^ravine,  nor  prin- 
cess, nor  baroness,  nor  connotes;  she  is  an  Italian  singer  not 
v.'holly  devoid  of  talent." 

"Ou  that  accouut  I  should  wish  so  much  the  more  to  know 
her  name,"  said  the  baron,  smiling  at  the  macstro's  bluntness. 

"  It  is  my  pupil  the  Porporina,"  repHed  Porpora. 

"  I  am  informed  that  she  is  very  clever,"  observed  the  other, 
"  and  that  she  is  impatiently  expected  at  Berlin.  And  since 
she  is  your  pupil,  1  perceive  that  I  address  the  iUusA^ous 
Master  Po]-pora."  Tip 

"  At  your  service,"  replied  Porpora  hastily,  and  clapi^ig  on 
his  hat,  which  he  had  taken  off  in  reply  to  a  low  bow  from  the 
Baron  Kreutz.  The  latter  seeing  him  so  little  disposed  to  be 
'T'.ommunicative,  dropped  behind  and  rejoined  his  lieutenant. 
Porpora,  who  might  ahnost  be  said  to  have  eyes  in  the  back 
of  his  head,  observed  that  they  were  laughino;  together  and 
speaking  about  him  in  their  oAvn  language.  This  conduct  did 
not  advance  them  in  his  opinion,  and  he  did  not  so  much  as 
even  look  at  them  during  the  rest  of  the  promenade. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

They  descended  a  steep  little  slope,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
they  found  a  river  in  miniature,  which  had  been  formerly  a 
prettv,  limpid,  and  gurgling  streamlet;  but  as  it  was  necessary 
to  make  it  navigable,  its  bed  had  been  smoothed,  its  fall  di- 
minished, its  banks  pared  and  trimmed  regularly,  and  its 
beautiful  waters  muddied  by  recent  labours.  The  workmen 
were  still  busied  in  clearing  away  some  rocks  which  obstructed 
its  progress,  and  gave  it  some  appearance  of  nature.  A  gon- 
dola was  in  waiting  to  receive  the  party,  a  real  gondola  which 
the  count  had  bro\ight  from  Venice,  and  which  made  Con- 
suulo's  heart  boat  with  a  thousand  pleasant  and  painful  re- 
miniscences. The  party  embarked.  The  gondoliers  were  also 
real  Venetians,  speaking  their  native  dialect;  they  hîid  been 
brought  along  M'ith  the  bark,  as,  in  the  present  day,  the 
nei^ro  keepers  arc  with  the  giralle  when  they  exhibit.  Count 
Huditz,  who  had  travelled  a  good  deal,  imagined  that  he  could 
npoak  every  languag(,s  but  though  he  had  a  great  deal  (»f  con-- 
ii(l(;nce,  and  gave  his  orders  to  the  gondoliers  in  a  l«tud  voire 
.ind  marked  accent,  the  latter  \\()ul<l  have  understood  him  with 
dilficulty  had  not  Consuelo  served  as_  his  interprc^tei'.  They 
wen;  directed  to  sing  some  verses  of  Tassf),  but  these  poor 
wn.'tchcs,  chilhjd  by  tluî  icy  coldness  (»f  the  north,  banished  troai 
their  native  clime,  and  bewildered  by  the  strange  .scenes  around 
them,  gave  the  Prussians  a  very  poor  si)eciinen  of  their  style. 
Consuelo  was  obliged  to  i)rompt  them  at  every  stanza,  and 
promise  to  liear  them  reheaise  the  portions  they  were  to  sing 
'oefore  the  margravine  the  next  «lay. 

When  they  liad  rowed  about  a  (luarter  of  an  hour  in  a  Bimco 
u  hicli  might  have  been  passed  in  tliree  miimtes.  but  in  Avliich 
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the  poor  stream,  thwarted  in  its  course,  had  been  tortured  into 
a  thoubaud  intricate  windings,  they  reached  the  open  sea.  This 
^vas  a  tolerably  large  basin  which  opened  to  their  view  from 
between  clumps  of  cypresses  and  firs,  and  the  unexpected  coup 
dœil  of  which  ais^is  really  pleasing.  But  they  had  no  time 
to  admire  it.  They  were  obliged  to  embark  on  board  of  a 
pocket  man-of-war,  in  which  ewry  mast,  sail,  and  rope,  wa« 
critically  correct,  and  which  presented  a  complete  model  of  a 
ship  with  all  her  rigging.  It  was  rather  inconveniently  crowded, 
however,  with  sailors  and  passengers,  and  ran  the  utmost  risk 
of  fouudei^ng.  Poj-pora  was  shivering  with  cold,  the  carpets 
were  quite  damp,  and  I  even  believe  that,  in  spite  of  the  par- 
ticular examination  which  the  count,  who  had  arrived  the  day 
before,  had  already  made  of  every  portion  of  her,  the  vessel 
leaked  badly.  No  one  was  at  ease  excepting  the  count — "who, 
thanks  to  his  character  of  entertainer,  never  cared  for  the 
little  discomforts  connected  with  his  pleasures — and  Cousuelo, 
who  began  to  be  much  amused  by  the  follies  of  her  host.  A 
lieet  proportioned  to  the  flag- ship  came  to  place  itself  under 
her  orders,  and  executed  manoeuvres  which  the  count  himself 
gravely  directed,  armed  with  a  speakiug-trumpet,  and  standing 
erect  upon  the  poop,  getting  quite  annoyed  when  matters  did  not 
go  to  his  liking,  and  making  them  recommence  the  rehearsal. 
Afterwards  they  advanced  in  squadron  to  the  villanous  music  of 
a  brass  band,  which  completed  Poi-pora's  exasperation.  "  It  is 
welleuoughto  freeze  us  and  make  us  catch  cold,"  said  he,  between 
his  teeth;  "  but  to  llay  our  ears  in  this  style — it  is  too  muchi" 

"Make  all  sail  for  the  Peloponnesus:"  roared  the  count 
through  his  ti'umi)et,  and  the  squadron  floated  towards  a  bank 
crowned  with  miniature  buihlings  in  imitation  of  Greek  tem- 
ples and  antique  tombs.  They  steered  towards  a  little  bay 
masked  by  rucks,  from  which,  when  about  ten  paces  distant, 
they  were'  received  by  a  discharge  of  musquttry.  Two  men 
fell  dead  upon  the  deck,  and  an  active  cabin-boy,  who  had  his 
station  in  the  rigging,  uttered  a  loud  cry,  descended,  or  rather 
let  himself  slide  down  adroitly,  and  rolled  into  the  very  midst 
of  the  company,  screaming  that  he  was  wounded  and  holding 
liis  head,  which  he  said  ha<l  been  fractured  by  a  ball. 

"  Come  this  way,"  said  the  count  to  Consuelo,  "  1  want  you 
for  a  little  rehearsal  1  intend  liaving  on  board  my  ship.  Have 
the  goodness  to  rcqirc-ient  the  nuirgravine  for  a  moment,  and 
order  this  dying  youth  and  these  dead  men,  who,  by  the  way, 
died  very  awkwardly,  to  rise,  bo  cured,  and  defend  her  high- 
ness against  the  insolent  pirates  entrenched  in  yonder  ambus- 
cade." Consuelo  hast<'nfd  to  assume  her  ])art,  and  fdled  it 
with  far  more  natural  grace  and  dignity  than  tlie  countess 
would  hav('  done.  The  dead  and  dying  rose  on  thoir  knees 
and  kissed  her  hand.  The  count  however  informe<l  tliem 
that  thoy  were  not  really  to  touch  her  highncss's  fingers 
with  their  lips,  but  to  kiss  their  own  Imnds  while  they  pre- 
tended to  SHJuto  hers,     Then  dead  and  dying  rose  to  annn 
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with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  Avhile  the  little  tumbler  who 
acted  the  cabin-boy  ran  up  the  mast  like  a  cat,  and  discharged 
a  light  carbine  at  the  pirates  of  the  bay.  The  fleet  ranged  up 
close  round  this  new  Cleopatra,  and  discharged  their  minia- 
ture broadsides  with  a  fearful  brattle. 

Consuelo,  warned  by  the  count  who  did  not  wish  to  alarm  her, 
was  not  taken  by  surprise  at  this  rather  strange  comedy,  but  the 
Prussian  officers,  towards  whom  the  same  precaution  had 
not  been  observed,  seeing  two  men  fall  at  the  first  fire, 
drew  closer  to  each  other  and  grew  very  pale.  He  who  said 
least  appeared  terrified  for  his  captain,  and  the  visible  uneasi- 
ness of  the  latter  did  not  escape  Consuelo's  close  and  observing 
glance.  It  was  not  fear,  however,  that  was  depicted  on  his 
countenance  so  much  as  a  sort  of  haughty  indignation,  as  if 
his  dignity  as  a  Prussian  soldier  had  been  outraged.  Hoditz 
paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  when  the  combat  was  at  its 
height,  the  captain  and  his  lieutenant  laughed  with  the  loudest, 
took  the  joke  in  good  part,  and  soon  waved  their  swords  in  the 
air,  to  add  to  the  effect  of  the  scene. 

The  pirates,  who  were  embarked  in  light  skiffs,  and  were 
dressed  in  Grecian  costume,  and  armed  with  pistols  and  blun- 
derbusses charged  with  powder,  boarded  the  vessels,  bold  as 
lions.  They  were  however  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  so 
as  to  give  the  good  margravine  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
them  to  life.  The  only  cruelty  practised  was  that  of  tumbling 
some  of  them  into  the  sea.  The  water  was  very  cold,  and 
Consuelo  felt  very  sorry  for  them,  until  she  saw  that  they  liked 
it,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  showing  their  companions  how  well 
they  could  swim. 

When  Cleopatra  and  her  attendant  fleet  had  thus  borne  off 
the  victory  and  taken  the  pirate  flotilla,  they  proceeded,  to  the 
sound  of  triumphal  strains — enough,  according  to  Porpora,  to 
raise  the  devil — to  explore  the  isles  of  Greece.  They  soon  ap- 
proached an  unknown  island,  on  which  were  seen  rude  wig- 
wams peeping  forth  from  strange  and  exotic  plants,  real 
or  imitated,  one  could  not  say  which,  so  much  was  the  real 
and  tlie  false  everywhere  confounded  together.  To  the  shores 
of  this  island  were  fastened  canoes  into  which  the  natives  of 
the  country  threw  themselves,  and  with  savage  cries  came  out 
to  meet  the  fleet,  bringing  with  them  fruits  and  flowers  re- 
cently culled  fi-oin  the  hot-houses  of  the  establisiimeut.  The 
savages  v.er<!  fi-izzled,  bristling,  tattoed,  and  more  like  demons 
than  men.  Tiie  costumes  wore  rather  indiifoiently  in  keeping, 
some  being  crowned  witli  feathers  like  l*cruvians,  others  furred 
like  Esquimaux,  but  they  were  not  subjected  to  too  close  a 
HfTUtiny;  i)r()vided  they  wvrc  ugly  enough,  they  passed  for  can- 
nibals at  the  very  least  Th(>so  creatures  made  abundant 
grimaces,  and  the  giant  who  sreiiied  their  eliief,  and  who  luid 
a  false  beai-d  llowing  down  to  his  waist,  <lelivered  a  discourse 
which  Count  Jlodit/  had  conipof^ed  in  the  sujjposed  dialect  of 
t^ho  country.     'J'hiy  was  a  specje.^j  of  gibber i.sh  aj-i-anged  at  lan- 
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dom  to  repi'osent  a  laTignanro  at  once  barbarous  and  jjrotescjue. 
The  man  iuiving  linislied  his  harangue  to  the  coimt's  satisfac- 
tion, the  latter  undertook  to  translate  this  fine  speech  to  Con- 
suelo,  who  still  continued  to  play  for  the  time  the  part  of  the 
absent  countess. 

"  This  discourse,"  said  he,  imitating  the  savage's  gesture?, 
"  signifies,  madam,  that  this  cannibal  people,  whose  wont  it  is 
to  devour  every  stranger,  suddenly  touched  and  subdued  by 
your  charms,  wish  to  lay  at  your  feet  their  ferocity,  and  to  offer 
you  the  sovereignty  of  these  unknown  lands.  Deign  to  visit 
them,  and  although  they  now  appear  sterile  and  uncultivated 
the  wonders  of  civilization  will  spring  up  under  your  feet." 

They  landed  on  the  isle  amidst  the  dances  and  songs  of  the 
young  female  natives.  Strange  beasts  and  stuffed  figures  which 
knelt  by  meaus  of  a  spring,  saluted  Consuelo  on  her  approach. 
Then  by  means  of  ropes  the  freshly  planted  trees  and  shrubs 
fell  do^\-n,  the  pasteboard  rocks  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  dis- 
closed pretty  cottages,  decorated  with  leaves  and  flowers.  Shep- 
herdesses leading  real  flocks,  village  girls  dressed  after  the 
latest  fashion  of  the  opera — although  a  little  coarse  it  must  be 
confessed  when  seen  near  at  hand — even  tame  fawns  and  kids 
came  to  offer  their  homage  to  their  new  sovereign. 

"  It  is  here,"  said  the  count  to  Consuelo,  "  that  you  will  have 
to  play  your  part  to-morrow  before  her  highness.  They  will  pro- 
cure you  the  costume  of  a  pagan  divinity  all  covered  with 
flowers  and  ribbons,  you  will  be  in  this  grotto,  the  margra- 
vine will  enter,  you  will  sing  the  cantata  which  I  have  in  my 
pocket,  and  yield  up  your  rights  to  her,  seeing  that  there  can 
be  only  one  goddess  where  she  deigns  to  appear." 

"  Permit  me  to  see  the  cantata,"  said  Consuelo,  taking  the 
manuscript  from  Hoditz,  It  required  little  trouble  to  read  and 
sing  this  trifle  at  first  sight;  the  music  and  words  were  each 
worthy  of  the  other.  It  was  only  necessary  to  learn  it  off  by 
heart.  Two  violins,  a  harp,  and  a'  flute,  concealed  from  view  in 
the  depths  of  the  cave,  and  observing  neither  time  nor  mcas^.ire, 
constituted  the  accompaniment.  I'orpora  made  them  begin 
again,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  all  went  well. 
It  was  not  the  only  part  Consuelo  had  to  pcrfonn  in  the  ftte, 
nor  the  only  cantata  Hoditz  had  in  his  pocket;  happily  thev 
were  short,* for  it  was  not  desirable  to  fatigue  her  highness  with 
too  much  music. 

Leaving  the  island,  they  set  sail  and  landed  on  the  shores  of 
China.  Porcelain  towers,  gaudy  kiosks,  stunted  gardens  and 
miniature  bridges,  bamboo  thickets  and  tea  plantations — 
nothing  was  wanting.  Mi'U  of  letters  and  mandarins  in  Chinese 
costume,  uttered  discoursos  in  their  nativo  language:  and 
Consuelo,  who  had  taken  an  opportunity  below  to  attire  herself 
as  a  ludv  mandarin,  had  to  try  a  few  couplets  to  a  Chinese  air, 
arranged  in  Count  lloditz's  usual  style — 

*'  Ping,  \wn)i,  tiong. 
Hi,  liang.  hong.  " 
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Such  was  the  chorus,  which  signified,  thauks  to  the  Lrevity 
of  this  wonderful  language: — 

"  Beautiful  margravine,  mighty  princess,  queen  of  hearts, 
reign  for  ever  over  your  happy  husband,  and  your  joyous  em- 
pire of  Roswald  in  Moravia." 

Leaving  China,  they  proceeded  in  rich  palanquins,  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  poor  Chinese  serfs,  to  the  summit  of  a  little 
mountain,  where  they  found  the  city  of  Lilliput,  foiests,  lakes, 
mountains,  houses  with  their  furniture  and  utensils — all  on  the 
s:ame  miniature  scale.  Puppets  danced  in  the  market-place  to 
the  accompaniment  of  hurdy-gurdys  and  kettle-drums.  The 
persons  who  moved  the  strings,  and  v.-ho  produced  this  beauti- 
ful music,  were  hidden  in  caves  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

Descending  the  mountains  of  Lilliput,  they  came  to  a  desert 
some  hundred  paces  in  extent,  filled  with  enormous  rocks 
and  vigorous  trees  in  all  the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature.  It  was 
the  only  spot  which  the  count  had  not  spoiled  or  mutilated;  he 
had  left  it  just  as  he  found  it. 

"  What  to  do  with  this  steep  defile  long  puzzled  me,"  said  he 
to  his  guests.  "  I  did  not  know  what  use  to  make  of  these  huge 
rocks,  nor  ^^■hat  shape  to  fashion  these  lofty  trees,  Avhen  the 
idea  occurred  to  me  to  baptise  this  desert  spot  the  '  Chaos.' 
The  conti-ast  I  thought  would  not  be  unpleasing,  especially 
when  after  leaving  these  frightful  scenes,  the  visitor  gains 
admission  to  scrupulously  neat  parterres  and  smoothly- shaven 
lawns.  You  are  about  to  see  a  happy  invention  I  have  intro- 
duced here." 

Thus  saying,  the  count  turned  round  a  huge  rock  which  ob- 
structed the  path,  for  in  the  desert  a  smoothly-gravelled  walk 
was  indispensable,  and  Consuelo  found  herself  at  the  entrance 
of  a  hermitage  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  and  surmounted  by  a 
rude  wooden  cross.  The  hermit  of  the  Thebaid  made  his  ap- 
pearance; he  was  an  honest  peasant,  whose  long  white  beard 
contrasted  happily  with  his  ruddy  and  youthful  countenance. 
He  delivered  a  handsome  address  (of  which  his  master  cor- 
rected the  errors),  pronounced  his  benediction,  and  ollered  roots 
and  a  bowl  of  milk  to  Consuelo. 

"Your  hermit  seems  to  me  rather  young,"  said  Baron  dc 
Kreutz;  you  sliould  have  put  a  real  old  man  here." 

"  That  would  not  have  pleased  the  margravine,"  observed 
(Jount  Hoditz,  ingonuously.  "  She  thinks  v(^ry  reasonably  that 
old  age  is  not  attractive,  ;md  that  in  a  iGte  none  but  young 
actors  an;  suitable," 

I  shall  spare  th(î  reader  the  rest  of  the  oxoursion.  I  should 
never  hav<;  done;  if  I  wore  to  describe  the  dilTt^rent  countries, 
the  iJruidical  altai's,  Indian  pagodas,  canals  and  covcied  pas- 
sages, virgin  foi'csts,  subterranean  caverns,  artificial  mines, 
with  ball  rooms,  clysian  fields,  tombs,  cascades,  naiads,  sere- 
nades, and  the  si.r  tliousaiiil  feinitains  which  J'orpora  aftei'- 
A.'ards  alleged  he  had  to  xvalloir.  There  wen;  iiiniimerablo 
oLlier  inventions  which  the  memoirs  of  the  day  speak  of  with 
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admiration,  even  to  the  minutest  details,  such  as  a  dim  grotto 
iu  the  depths  of  which  you  wore  iufaUibly  terrified  by  your  own 
ima^e  iu  a  lookin^-f^lass;  a  convent  whei'e,  under  pain  of  im- 
prisonment for  hfe,  you  were  forced  to  pronouuce  vows  of  eter- 
nal submission  and  adoration  to  the  marjcravine  ;  a  rainy  tree, 
which  by  means  of  a  pump  concealed  in  the  branches,  delusced 
you  with  ink,  blood,  or  rosewater,  accordingly  as  it  was  intended 
to  compliment  or  mystify  you;  in  short,  a  thousand  ingenious, 
novel,  incomprehensible,  and  above  all,  expensive  secrets,  which 
Porpora  was  rude  enough  to  find  scandalous,  stupid,  and  in- 
tolerable. Night  alone  put  an  end  to  this  excursion  round  the 
world,  in  the  course  of  which  they  had  travelled  sometimes  on 
horseback,  sometimes  on  donkeys,  in  litters,  carriages,  or  open 
boats,  fully  three  leagues. 

Insensible  to  cold  and  fatigue,  the  two  Prussian  officers,  al- 
though they  laughed  at  such  of  the  amusements  as  seemed 
rather  too  puerile,  were  not  so  much  struck  as  Consuelo  with 
the  absurdity  of  this  marvellous  abode.  She  was  a  true  child 
of  nature,  accustomed  to  the  open  air,  and,  from  the  time  that 
she  could  see,  to  look  at  the  works  of  God  without  screen  or 
opera-glass.  But  Baron  de  Kreutz,  although  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether fascinated  with  this  thoroughly  artificial  aristocracy, 
was  influenced  by  the  ideas  and  manners  of  tlie  age.  He  by 
no  means  hated  grottoes,  hermitages,  and  symbols,  and  iu  short 
he  was  amused,  showed  much  wit  and  humour  in  his  remarks, 
and  on  entering  the  dining-hall  said  to  his  companion,  who 
was  respectfully  expressing  sympathy  for  his  weariness — 

"  Weary?  no't  at  all.  I  have  takeu  exercise,  I  have  gained 
an  appetite,  seen  a  thousaiid  follies,  rolieved  my  mind  from 
dwelling  on  serious  thoughts;  I  have  neither  lost  my  time  nor 
trouble." 

They  were  surprised  to  find  in  the  dining-room  only  a  circle 
of  chairs  set  round  an  empty  space.  The  count  begged  them 
to  be  seated,  and  ordi  red  tiinncr. 

"Alas!  my  lord,"  responded  the  major-domo,  "we  had  no- 
thing worthy  of  so  honourable  a  company,  and  we  did  not  even 
attempt  to  lay  the  tab!(»." 

"  This  is  a  pretty  allair!"  cried  the  host  in  a  pretended  fury. 
Then  when  the  je^st  had  last<.'d  s<>me  sci'onds,  "  NVoll."  sai»!  he, 
"  since  men  refuse;  us  some  nfrcshments,  1  invoke  the  region-i 
of  Pluto  to  send  something  worthy  of  such  guests."  So  solving, 
he  struck  the  floor  thiee  times,  which  glide(l  to  one  side,  and 
<Mlorous  flames  were  visible  from  below.  Then  to  the  sound  of 
wiUl  and  joyous  music,  a  table  magnificently  decorated  rosi' 
before  the  guests.  '*  That  is  not  so  bad,"  said  the  «'ount,  lifting 
tlieclotii,  and  speaking  mider  the  table.  "  (.)nly  I  am  surprised 
that  Master  Phito,  wh<t  knows  that  tliore  is  n(»t  even  a  tiropof 
water  in  the  house,  has  not  favoure«l  us  with  a  singh*  goblet." 

"Count  Iloilitz,"  replie<l  a  hoarse  voice  from  the  depths, 
"  waUjr  is  scarce  in  Tartarus;  all  our  streams  are  ilried  up  sine? 
the  eyes  of  her  Highness  the  Margravine  have  penetrated  the 
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entrails  of  the  earth.    Nevertheless,  if  you  command  it,  we  shall 
send  a  Danaide  to  the  Styx,  and  see  if  she  can  procure  some." 

"  Let  her  hasten,  then,"  continued  the  count;  "  and  see  that 
you  give  her  a  vessel  \vhich  will  not  leak." 

At  this  instant  a  jet  of  rock  water  issued  from  a  jasper  tazza 
in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  continued  to  play  during  the- 
rest  of  the  entertainment,  sparkling  like  a  sheaf  of  diamonds 
in  the  light  of  the  numerous  vrax  tapers.  The  whole  was  a 
masterpiece  of  extravagance  and  bad  taste;  and  the  waters  of 
the  Styx  and  the  gifts  of  Pluto  furnished  the  count  with  oppor- 
tunities for  a  thousand  stupid  jests  and  plays  upon  words,  which 
his  childish  eagerness  and  good  nature  caused  to  be  readily  for- 
given. The  rich  repast,  during  which  the  guests  were  w'^aited 
upon  by  youths  and  gay  shepherdesses,  put  the  Baron  do 
Kreutz  in  excellent  spirits.  He  paid  little  attention  however  to 
his  amphitryon's  handsome  female  slaves.  These  poor  peasant- 
girls  were  at  once  the  servants,  singers,  and  actresses  of  the  count, 
who  was  their  professor  of  music,  singing,  dancing,  and  decla- 
mation. Consuelo  had  had  a  sample  of  his  demeanour  towards 
them  at  Passau,  and  Vhen  she  thought  of  the  glorious  lot 
which  this  noble  lord  then  oifered  her,  she  could  not  help  ad- 
miring his  present  easy  and  respectful  manner  towards  hei-, 
which  betrayed  neither  surprise  nor  confusion.  She  l-new 
that  matters  would  assume  an  entirely  different  aspect  on  the 
arrival  of  the  margravine  the  ensuing  day,  and  that  then 
she  would  have  to  dine  with  the  maestro  in  her  own  apai't- 
ment,  and  would  no  longer  have  the  honour  of  being  admitted 
to  the  table  of  her  highness.  This  gave  her  no  concern,  al- 
though she  was  ignorant  of  one  thing  which  would  have  infi- 
nitely amused  her,  and  that  was  that  she  was  then  supping 
with  a  person  far  more  illustrious,  and  who  would  not  for  any 
consideration  have  supped  next  day  with  the  margravine. 

Baron  de  Kreutz,  who,  as  we  have  said,  smiled  somewhnt 
coldly  on  these  sylvan  nymphs,  paid  more  attention  to  Consuelo, 
especially  when,  after  having  succeeded  in  causing  her  to  break 
silence,  he  induced  her  to  speak  upon  music,  lie  was  an  vn- 
lightened  and  passionate  amateur  of  this  divine  art;  at  least  ho 
spoke  of  it  in  a  manner  which,  together  with  the  good  cheei" 
and  warmth  of  the  apartments,  softened  the  rugged  temper  of 
Poipora. 

"  It  is  much  to  be  wished,"  said  he  at  last  to  the  baron,  who 
had  just  managed  to  praise  his  st3'le  indirectly  without  naming 
liim,  "  that  the  sovereign  whom  wo  are  going  to  sei-ve,  was  as 
good  a  judge  as  you!" 

"Oh!"  rei»lied  the  baron,  "public  report  bespeaks  him  very 
enlightenod  on  this  subject,  and  asserts  that  ho  has  a  real  love 
for  the  fine  arts." 

"Arc  you  very  sure  of  that,  baron?"  returned  the  maestro, 
who  could  not  converse  without  contradicting  every  person  on 
every  subject,  "For  my  part,  I  doubt  it  v(>ry  much.  Kings 
arc  always  first  in  everything,  if  you  believe' their  courtiers; 
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but  it  often  liappens  that  these  courtiers  know  much  more  than 
they  do  themselves."  , . 

"In  war,  as  in  science  and  engineering,  the  King  of  Prussia 
knows  much  more  than  either  of  us,"  replied  the^  lieutenant 
M-ith  zeal;  "and  as  to  music,  it  is  verv  certain ■' 

"  That  vou  know  nothing  about  it,  nor  I  either,"  drily  inter- 
rupted Ca'ptain  do  Kreutz;  "  Master  Porpora  is  absolute  autho- 
rity on  the  latter  subject." 

"  As  for  me,"  returned  the  maestro,  ''  royal  dignity  has  never 
imposed  upon  me  in  matters  of  music;  and  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  giving  lessons  to  the  electoral  princess  of  Saxony,  I 
did  not  pass  over  her  f^ilse  notes  any  more  than  another's." 

- "  What:"  said  the  baron,  looking'at  his  companion  v.ith  an 
ironical  expression,  "  do  crowned  heads  ever  make  false 
notes  ?" 

"  Just  like  simple  mortals,  sir!"  replied  Porpora.  "  Still  I 
must  confess  that  the  electoral  princess  did  not  long  continue 
to  make  them  with  me,  and  that  she  had  a  refined  and  culti- 
vated intellect  to  second  my  efforts." 

"  So  you  would  graciously  pardon  a  few  false  notes  to  our 
Fritz,  should  he  have  the  impertinence  to  make  them  in  your 
presence  V 

"  On  condition  that  he  would  correct  them." 

"  But  you  would  not  wash  your  hands  of  him,"  said  Count 
Hoditz,  smiling. 

"  I  would  do  it,  were  he  to  cut  off  my  head,"  replied  the  old 
professor,  elevated  by  the  champaign  he  had  drunk. 

Consuelo  had  been  duly  informed  by  the  canon  that  Prussia 
was  one  huge  police-office,  where  every  word,  were  it  even 
spoken  on  tlie  frontiers,  was  echoed  to  the  very  cabinet  ;  and 
that  no  one  shouhl  sav  to  any  Prussian— a  soldier  or  official  es- 
pecially— even  "  How' do  you  do^'  without  first  weighing  every 
word.  She  was  not  pleased  therefore  to  sec  her  master  in- 
dulge his  cynif-al  humour,  and  slie  endeavoured  by  a  little 
stroke  of  policy  to  do  away  witli  the  effect  of  his  imprudence. 

"Even  were' the  King  oV  Prussia  not  the  first  musician  of 
his  time,"  said  she,  "  he  might  well  be  permitted  to  despise  an 
art  so  trivial  in  comparison  with  his  other  ac<[uirements." 

She  was  ignorant,  however,  that  Fre<lerick  attached  as 
much  importance  to  his  ilute  as  to  his  magazine  or  his  philoso- 
phy. The  Baron  d»;  Kreutz  assured  her  that,  if  his  majesty 
eonsiden'd  music  worthy  of  notice,  he  would  ccrtiinly  give  it 
his  most  serious  study  and  attention. 

"  Pshaw:"  8ai<l  Porj)'.ra.  becoming  still  more  animated; — 
"time  and  labour  do  nothing  for  tiio.se  who  are  not  endowed 
with  the  sacred  fire.  Genius  and  fortune  do  not  go  hand  in 
hand;  and  it  is  easier  to  gain  battles  an<l  pension  off  men  of 
letters,  than  to  l)orrow  the  celestial  fire  of  the  muses,  lîaron 
I'n'dcrick  Trenck  informed  us  that  wlien  his  Prussian  majesty 
missed  the  time,  he  took  it  from  his  courtiers  ;  but  that  plan 
would  not  go  down  with  me:" 
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"Did  Baron  Frederick  Trenck  say  that?"  cxclaimod  Baron 
Kreutz,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  sudden  and  uncontroilable 
anger.  "  Well,  weU!"  continued  he,  assuming,  by  a  vio?ent  etfoj-t, 
an  air  of  forced  tranquillity,  "  the  poor  devil  has  done  M'ith 
jesting  by  this  time,  fur  he  is  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Glatz 
for  the  rest  of  his  days." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Porpora;  "and  what  has  he  done 
then?" 

"It  is  a  secret  of  state,"  replied  the  baron;  "but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  betrayed  the  confidence  of 
his  master." 

"  Yes,"  added  the  lieutenant,  "  in  selling  to  Austria  the  plans 
of  the  fortifications  of  Prussia  his  native  country." 

"Oh,  it  is  impossible!''  exclaimed  Consuelo,"  turning  pale; 
for,  notwithstanding  her  increasing  caution,  she  was  not  able 
to  repress  this  exclamation  of  surprise  and  grief 

"It  is  impossible! — it  is  false!"  exclaimed  the  indignant 
Porpora  ;  "  they  who  have  thus  imposed  on  the  King  of  i'russia 
lie  in  their  teeth  !" 

"  I  presume  that  you  do  not  mean  indirectly  to  charge  us 
with  falsehood?"  said  the  lieutenant,  growing  pale  in  his^turn. 

"  It  would  be  indeed  a  diseased  susceptibility  which  could 
interpret  thus  wliat  has  been  said,"  replied  Baron  Kreutz, 
lookin  r  fixedl}^  and  even  sternly,  at  his  companion.  "  What 
does  it  concern  us  that  Master  Porpora  manifests  some  heat  in 
his  fi-iendsh,p  for  this  youug  man?" 

"  Yes,  I  would  do  so,  even  in  presence  of  the  king  himself  !" 
exclaimed  Porpora.  "  I  would  tell  the  king  to  his  face  that  he 
had  been  deceived — that  it  was  wrong  of  him  to  believe  it — and 
that  Frederick  Trenck  was  a  noble,  an  admirable  youug  man, 
incapable  of  anything  so  infamous  as " 

"  i  fancy,  dear  master,"  interrupted  Consuelo,  growing  more 
and  more  uneasy  at  the  expression  of  Baron  de  Kreutz's  counte- 
nance, "  that  when  you  have  the  honour  to  approach  the  King 
ot  Prussia's  presence,  it  will  not  be  after  dinner;  and  1  am  well 
assured  that  music  is  tlie  only  subject  on  which  you  will  ven- 
ture to  addi-ess  him." 

"Mademoiselle  appears  singularly  prudent,"  replied  the 
baron.  "It  would  seem,  however,  that  she  was  not  unac- 
(luaiutcd  with  Baron  Frederick  at  Viennaï" 

"I,  sir?"  said  Consuelo,  with  assumed  indifforoncc:  "  I  hardly 
know  him." 

"But,"  continued  the  baron,  with  a  piercing  look,  "if  the 
king  in  person  wore  to  inquire  of  you  by  chance  what  you 
thought  of  this  allcg<'d  treason  ?" 

"  .Sir,"  answered  (Jon.su(;lo,  cahnly  lliongh  modestly  meeting 
his  inquisibtriai  g;ize,  "1  should  reply  tb.it  1  did  not  believe  in 
treason,  unabl(^  as  1  am  to  understand  what  it  means." 

"Anobb;  sentiment,  signora!"  s.iid  the  baron,  whose  face 
liglited  up  m11  at  once,  "and  spoken  from  an  upright  soul!" 

lie  turned  the  conversation  on  other  sul>jects,  and  «diarmed 
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the  guests  Lv  his  grace  and  talent.  During  the  rest  of  the 
mear  he  displayed  in  addressing  Ccnsuelo  a  kindness  and 
confidence  of  manner  which  he  had  not  previously  manifested 
towards  her. 

At  the  close  of  the  dessert,  a  figure,  entirely  clothed  in  white 
and  closely  veiled,  presented  itself  before  the  guests,  saying — 
"Follow  me!"  Consuel<),  still  condemned  to  play  the  part  of 
the  margravine,  rose  first,  and,  followed  by  the  other  guest?, 
mounted  the  great  staircase  of  the  castle,  to  which  there  was 
access  from  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  saloon.  The  shadow,  on 
reaching  the  top  of  the  stairs,  pushed  open  another  door,  and 
they  found  themselves  almost  in  total  darkness,  in  an  ancient 
galleiy  at  the  extremity  of  which  appeared  a  faint  gleam. 
Towards  this  light  they  directed  their  steps  to  the  sound  of 
solemn  music,  which  was  supposed  to  be  performed  by  inhabi- 
tants of  another  world. 

"J^e)'  JBacco!"  exclaimed  Porpora  with  ironical  enthusiasm  : 
"his  excellency  the  count  denies  us  nothing.  First  we  had 
nautical,  then  Turkish,  then  savage,  then  Chinese,  then  Lilli- 
putian, and  other  extraordinary  species  of  music;  Imt  this  sur- 
passes all  the  rest,  and  may  be  well  tenned  the  music  of  the 
other  world." 

"And  you  are  not  at  the  end  yet:''  replied  the  coimt,  en- 
chanted at  this  eulogium. 

"  Wc  ought  to  be  prepared  for  everything  on  the  part  of  your 
excellency,"  said  the  Baron  de  Kreutz  with  the  same  irony  as 
the  professor;  "  though  after  this,  I  know  not  in  truth  what  we 
can  hope  for  better." 

At  the  end  of  the  gallery,  the  ghost  struck  a  blow  upon  a 
kind  of  tom-tom,  which  gave  forth  a  sullen  sound,  and  a  vast 
curtain  drawing  aside  disclosed  to  view  the  body  of  the  theatre 
decorated  and  illuminated  as  it  was  to  boon  the  following  day. 
I  shall  not  give  a  description  of  it,  though  it  were  an  inviting 
occasion  for  flowery  verse  or  prose. 

The  curtain  rose;  the  scene  represented  Olympus — neither 
more  nor  less.  The  goddesses  were  busy  disputing  the  heart 
of  the  shepherd  Pari-,  and  the  competition  of  the  three  princi- 
pal divinities  constituted  the  main  subject  of  the  piece.  It  was 
written  in  Italian,  on  hearing  which  P<ir])r>ra  whis|iere<l  to 
Consuc'lo — "  The  Hottentot,  tlie  Chines<\  and  the  Lilliputian 
were  nothing;  hero  is  the  Irmiuoi,  at  last."  Veri^es  and  music 
— all  were  the  count's  m;\imfa»"ture.  The  actors  and  actresses 
wero  quite  worthy  <>f  thrir  parts.  After  half  an  hour  of  forced 
metni»hors  and  trilling  conceits  upon  the  absence  of  a  divinity 
more  charming  and  more  powerful  than  all  the  others,  but  who 
disdained  to  compete  for  the  prize  of  beauty,  Paris  having  de- 
cided in  favour  f»f  N'onus,  tho  latter  took  the  apple,  an<l  descend- 
ing from  the  stage  by  a  flight  of  steps,  raiiu'  to  lay  it  at  the 
fret  of  the  margravine,  «ledaring  herself  unworthy  to  keep  it, 
and  apologising  for  having  a>pired  to  it  before  Imt.  It  was 
Consuelo  who  was  to  perform  this  character  of  Venus,  find  as 
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it  was  the  most  important  (including  a.s  it  did  a  cavatiua  of 
great  effect).  Count  Hoditz,  not  wilting  to  entrust  it  to  any 
of  his  corypthées,  undertook  to  fill  it  himself,  as  well  to  carry 
on  the  rehearsal  as  to  make  Consuclo  feel  the  spirit,  the  in- 
tention, the  wit,  and  the  beauty  of  the  pa"t.  He  was  so  ridi- 
culous while  gravely  personating  Venus  and  singing  with  em- 
phasis the  insipid  airs  pilfered  from  all  the  bad  opcj-as  then  in 
fashion  and  badly  stitched  together,  out  of  which  he  pretended 
to  have  composed  a  score — that  no  one  could  keep  his  counte- 
nance. He  was  too  m.uch  excited  by  the  task  of  scolding  his 
troop,  and  too  much  inflamed  by  the  divine  expression  he  gave 
to  his  acting  and  singing,  to  perceive  the  gaiety  of  the  audience. 
They  applauded  him  to  the  skies,  and  Porpora,  who  had  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  orchestra,  and  who  was  obliged  to 
stop  his  ears  secretly  from  time  to  time,  declared  that  all  was 
sublime — poem,  score,  voices,  instruments,  and  the  temporary 
Venus  above  all! 

_  It  was  agreed  that  Consuelo  and  he  should  read  this  master- 
piece _  attentively  together  that  very  evening  and  the  next 
morning.  It  was  neither  vei*y  long  nor  very  difficult  to  learn, 
and  they  flattered  themselves  that  on  the  next  evening  they 
would  have  mastered  it  completely.  They  afterwards  visited 
the  ball-room,  vv'hich  was  not  yet  ready,  because  the  dances 
were  not  to  take  place  till  the  second  day  after,  the  fete  being 
intended  to  hist  two  days,  and  to  ofTer  an  "uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  diversified  entertainments. 

It  was  now  ten  o'clock.  The  weather  was  serene  and  the 
rnoon  shone  brilliantlj'.  'j'he  two  Prussian  officers  insisted  on 
recrossing  the  frontier  that  very  evening,  alleging  in  excuse  a 
superior  order  which  forbade  their  passing  the  night  in  a  foreign 
country.  The  count  was  therefore  obliged  to  yield,  and  hav- 
ing given  orders  to  gut  their  horses  ready,  he  insisted  on  their 
accompanying  him  to  drink  the  stirrup-cup — that  is  to  say,  to 
partake  of  coffee  and  excellent  liqueurs  in  an  elegant  boudoir, 
whither  Consuelo  thought  it  best  not  to  follow  them.  She  took 
leave  of  them  therefore,  and  after  advising  Porpora  in  a  low 
voice  to  be  more  guarded  than  ho  had  been  during  supper, 
proceeded  towards  her  apartment,  which  was  in  another  wing 
of  the  chateau. 

_  But  she  soon  lost  her  way  in  the  windings  of  that  vast  laby- 
rinth, and  at  last  found  herself  in  a  sort  of  cloister,  where,  to 
complete  her  dismay,  a  current  of  air  extinguished  her  taper. 
Fearful  of  losing  her  M-ay  still  farther,  and  of  falling  through 
ono  of  those;  .su>7>r/.'-r  tra])-doors  with  which  the  mansion  was 
filled,  she  ondeavoui-cd  to  return,  feeling  her  way  until  she 
could  reach  the  lighted  ])art  of  the  building.  In  tiie  confusion 
caused  by  the  numerous  i)reparations  for  committing  absurdi- 
ties, the  comforts  of  that  8um])tuou3  dwelling  were  entirely  ne- 
glected. There  were  savages,  ghosts,  gods,  liermits,  nymphs, 
laughter  and  plays,  but  not  a  domestic  to  provide  a  torch,  nor 
a  being  in  his  senses  to  guide  her. 
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Meantime  she  heard  a  person  approach,  who  seemed  to  walk 
cautiously  and  purposely  keep  in  the  shade,  which  did  not  in- 
spire her  with  sufficient  confidence  to  call  out  and  pronounce 
her  name,  more  particularly  as  it  was  the  heavy  step  and  loud 
breathing  of  a  man.  A  little  agitated,  she  advanced,  keeping 
close  by  the  wall,  when  she  heard  a  door  open  not  far*  off,  and 
the  light  of  the  moon  gleaming  through  the  aperture  fell  upon 
tiie  lofty  figm-e  and  brilliant  costume  of  Karl. 

She  hastened  to  call  him  by  his  name. 

"  Is  it  you,  signora?"  said  he,  in  an  altered  voice.  "  Ahl  I 
have  been  endeavouring  for  some  hours  to  speak  to  you,  and 
perhaps  it  is  now  too  late." 

"  \V  hat  have  you  to  say  to  me,  my  good  Kai'l?  and  whence 
this  emotion?" 

"  Let  us  leave  this  con-idor,  signora;  I  must  speak  to  you  in 
some  place  where  no  one  can  overhear  us." 

Consuelo  followed  Karl,  and  found  herself  in  the  open  air 
on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  turrets  attached  to  an  angle  of 
the  mansion. 

"  Signora,"  said  the  deserter,  in  a  cautious  tone,  for  he  had 
only  arrived  that  morning  at  Koswald,  ?ud  was  almost  as 
ignorant  of  the  localities  as  Consuelo  herself — "  have  you  said 
nothing  to-day  that  could  excite  the  anger  of  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, and  which  you  might  afterwards  have  occasion  to  regret 
at  BerHn,  if  the  king  were  informed  of  it?" 

"  No,  Karl,  nothmg  of  the  kind.  I  was  aware  that  every 
Prussian  whom  one  does  not  know,  is  a  dangerous  companion, 
and  1  watched  every  word  1  uttered." 

"  Ah  I  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  I  was  uneasy  about 
you.  Two  or  three  times  I  endeavoured  to  speak  to  you  in  the 
ship,  when  you  weic  sailing  on  the  lake,  1  was  one  of  the 
pirates  that  pretended  to  board  yoar  vessel,  but  I  was  so  dis- 
guised that  you  could  not  know  lue.  I  stared  and  signed  at  you, 
but  you  took  no  notice  of  me,  and  I  could  not  slip  in  a  single 
word.  That  officer  never  left  you.  During  the  whole  time  vou 
continued  on  the  water,  he  was  not  once  from  your  side.  One 
would  have  said  he  guessed  you  were  a  ohainK'd  buckler  to 
him,  and  that  ho  hid  behind  you,  lest  a  ball  should  perchance 
have  got  into  one  of  our  harmless  gun^." 

"  U  hat  say  you,  IvarH  I  do  not  MBiderstimd.  What  officii? 
I  do  not  know  what  you  mean."      ^"Tf. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  tell  you;  you  will  l.now  soon  enough. 
Are  you  not  going  to  Berime" 

*'  And  why  make  a  secret  of  it  in  t'  time?" 

"Because  it  is  a  terrible  one,  and  1  ..  >.  .  ..cep  it  for  another 
hour." 

"Vou  seem  uneasy,  Karl — what  is  p.i'îsing  in  yonrniiudV" 

"  Ohl  groat  d(i'<l.s:  lidl  burns  in  my  heart,.  ' 

"  llelH — one  would  8:iy  that  you  are  meditating  some  «îro.wl- 
ul  ernno. 

"  l*crhap3  so" 
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"  In  that  case  you  must  speak;  you  must  not  keep  a  secret 
from  me,  Karl.  You  have  promised  me  unhesitating  submis- 
sion." 

".  Ahl  signora,  what  is  that  you  say?  It  is  true  I  owe  you 
more  than  life;  you  did  what  you  could  to  save  my  wife  and 
child — but  they  perished  and  they  must  be  revenged!" 

"  Karl,  in  the  name  of  your  wife  and  child  who  pray  for  you 
in  heaven,  I  implore  you  to  speak.  You  are  pondering  on 
some  mad  and  vengeful  deed — the  sight  of  these  Prussians 
distracts  you." 

"  Yes,  they  make  me  mad — furious.  But  no;  I  am  calm  as 
a  saint.  It  is  hciiven,  signora,  not  hell,  which  leads  me  on. 
Come!  the  hour  is  at  hand;  adieu,  signora  I  most  probably  I 
shall  never  see  you  more.  All  I  ask  is  when  you  pass  through 
Prague  to  pay  for  a  mass  for  me  at  the  chapel  of  St.  John 
Xépomuck,  one  among  the  greatest  of  the  patron  saints  of 
Bohemia." 

"Karl,  you  must  speak  —  you  must  confess  the  wicked 
thoughts  which  torment  you,  or  I  will  never  pray  for  you.  On 
the  contrary,  I  will  invoke  on  your  head  the  malediction  of  your 
wife  and  child,  now  angels  in  the  bosom  of  the  merciful  Jesus. 
How  do  you  expect  to  be  forgiven  in  heaven  if  you  do  not  for- 
give upon  earth?  You  have  a  carabine  under  your  cloak, 
Karl,  and  you  watch  to  see  these  Prussians  leave  the 
castle." 

"  No,  not  here,"  said  Karl,  all  trembling  and  agitated;  "  I 
M'ould  not  shed  blood  in  my  master's  dwelling,  nor  before  you, 
my  sweet  young  lady;  but  yonder,  do  you  see,  there  is  a  moun- 
tain pass — I  know  it  well,  for  I  was  there  when  they  passed 
tliis  morning — but  I  was  there  by  chance — I  was  unarmed,  and 
besides  I  did  not  at  first  know  that  it  was  he  1  By-and-by,  how- 
ever, he  will  pass,  and  I — I  will  be  there!  I  can  soon  reach  it 
by  crossing  t!ie  park,  and  shall  get  before  him  though  he  be 
on  horseback;  and  as  you  have  said,  signora,  I  have  a  cara- 
bine, a  right  good  carabine,  and  in  it  a  ball  for  his  lieart.  It 
has  been  there  for  some  time,  for  I  was  in  earnest  when  I 
acted  the  pir.ite.  I  had  a  good  chance,  and  levelled  at  him 
ten  times,  but  you  were  always  thci'c,  and  I  Avould  not  fire. 
By-and-byo  you  will  not  be  there,  and  he  will  not  be  able  to 
skulk  behind  you  like  a  cowanl  as  he  is — for  he  is  a  coward, 
as  I  well  know,  I  have  soon  liini  gi-ow  pale  and  turn  his  back 
on  th(;  field  of  b  ittlë.  One  day  when  he  made  us  advance 
against  my  counriymcn,  against  my  brethren  of  Bohemia,  oh' 
what  horror  I  fit'  fm-  I  ain  Jîoliemian  in  heart  and  soul,  and 
that  is  a  dood  mvi  ]•  Ut  bo  forgiven.  Jiut  if  I  be  a  poor 
peasant,  having  nevei*  hiarncd  to  liandhi  aught  but  the  hatchet. 
in  my  native  forests,  he  has  made  me,  tiianks  to  his  corporals, 
a  Pjuasian  soldier,  and  I  know  how  to  take  an  aim," 

"Karl:  Karl!  be  silent — you  ravo!  You  do  not  know  this 
man,  I  am  sure,  Il»j  is  called  the  Baron  do  Kroutz;  I  wager 
you  did  not  know  his  name  bef(»ro,     Y'ou  must  mistake  him 
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for  some  one  else.  He  is  no  recruiter;  he  never  did  you  any 
harm." 

"  It  is  not  the  Baron  de  Kreutz;  no,  siofnora,  I  knew  him  well. 
I  have  seem  him  a  hundred  times  on  parade;  he  is  the  grand 
master  of  meu-stealers,  and  destroyers  of  families;  he  is  the 
scourofe  of  Bohemia;  he  is  my  en^-my.  He  is  the  enemy  of 
our  church,  our  rc'li;4ion,  and  of  all  our  saints.  It  is  he  who 
profaned  by  his  impious  lausjhter  the  statue  of  St.  Jolin 
Js'cpomuck  on  the  bridi^e  of  Prague.  It  is  he  who  stole  from 
the  castle  of  Prague  the  drum  covered  with  the  skin  of  John 
Ziska,  the  greatest  warrior  of  his  time — that  which  was  at 
once  the  safeguard,  the  honour,  and  the  object  of  respect  ot 
the  whole  country  1  Oh!  no,  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  I  know 
him  welll  Besides  St.  Weneeslaw  just  now  appeared  to  me 
as  I  prayed  in  the  chapel;  I  saw  him  as  plainly  as  I  see  you, 
signora,  and  he  said  to  me,  'It  is  he,  strike  him  to  the  hoarti' 
1  have  sworn  before  the  Holy  Virgin,  on  the  tomb  of  my  wife, 
and  I  must  keep  my  oath.  Ah!  signora,  look  I  there  is  his 
horse  at  the  door  !  It  was  that  I  waited  for.  I  go  to  my 
post — pray  for  me;  sooner  or  later  my  life  must  pay  the 
penalty  ;  but  it  matters  little  so  that  God  saves  my  soul!" 

"Karl!"'  exclaimed  Consuelo,  inspired  with  superhuman 
strength,  "I  believed  you  generous,  sensible,  pious,  but  now  I 
see  that  you  are  impious,  base,  and  cowardly.  Whoever  this 
man  may  be  whom  you  would  assassinate,  I  forbid  you  to  fol- 
low or  to  harm  him.  It  is  the  enemy  of  man  who  has  taken 
the  form  of  a  saint  to  pervert  your  reason  ;  and  Heaven  per- 
mits you  to  fall  into  his  snares  for  having  sworn  an  impious 
oath.  You  are  ungrateful  and  a  coward,  I  tell  vou;  for  you 
no  longer  think  abuut  your  mastjr,  who  has  loaded  you  with 
favours,  who  will  be  accused  for  your  ciimo,  and  who,  good 
and  generous  as  \v\  is,  will  sulfcr  for  it  with  his  life.  Go,  hide 
yourself,  Karl,  you  are  not  worthy  of  the  light.  Repent,  for 
merely  to  harbour  such  a  thought  is  a  deadly  crime.  Stay! 
at  this  moment  I  see  your  wife,  who  weeps  be&ide  yon,  and 
who  vainly  trici  to  hold  in  her  embrace  your  good  angel,  ready 
to  abandon  you  to  the  wicked  one  for  ever,"  *♦ 

**  My  wife!  my  wife!"  cxclainn'd  Karl  wildly,  now  completely 
van<]ui3hod  ;  "  1  see  her  not.  My  wifi^if  you  be  there,  speak 
U>  me — let  me  see  you  once  again  erq^B^^' 

"  You  cannot  see  her,  for  crime  is  nl^^^b heart,  and  dark- 
ness seals  your  eyelids.  Down  on  yo^^^^s!  you  may  yet 
rt'dcHMii  your  soul,  Givt^  me  this  carabi^^^Biich  stains  your 
ha'ids,  ;ind  oiler  up  an  humble  and  contrir^^ayer." 

Thus  saving,  ('misuelo  took  fi'om  his  hands  the  carabine, 
which  ne  did  not  seek  to  retain,  and  hastened  from  the  deser- 
ter, who,  as  she  dis  ippeared,  fell  on  his  knees  .'intl  burst  into 
tears.  She  left  the  turret  in  ortler  to  hide  the  weapo^  in- 
stantly in  some  other  spot.  She  felt  exhausted  with  the 
uftbrts  she  hîul  made  to  impress  the  imagination  of  the  fanatic, 
find  inlbienco  his  min«l  by  means  of  tho  chimeras  which  go- 
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verned  him;  for  time  pressed,  and  she  had  no  leisure  to  address 
him  with  argLimeuts  more  huaiane  and  enhghtened.  She  ut- 
tered what  tirst  occurred  to  her  mind,  inspired  perhaps  with 
somewhat  of  sympathy  for  the  unhappy  man,  whom  she 
wished  to  serve  at  all  risks  from  an  act  of  insanity,  and  whom 
she  loaded  with  feigned  reproaches  while  she  really  deplored 
a  madness  which  he  was  unable  to  control. 

She  hastened  to  lay  aside  the  fatal  piece,  purposing  to  re- 
turn and  keep  him  on  the  turret  till  the  Prussians  were  far 
away,  when,  j  ust  as  she  opened  the  door  which  communicated 
Avith  the  corridor,  she  met  the  Baron  de  Kreutz  face  to  face.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  his  apartment,  in  order  to  procure  his  pis- 
tols and  his  cloak.  Consuelo  had  only  time  to  let  the  weapon 
fall  in  the  angle  behind  the  door,  and  to  rush  into  the  corridor, 
closing  the  door  between  herself  and  Karl,  lest  the  sight  of 
the  enemy  might  light  up  a,il  his  fury  afresh. 

This  hurried  movement,  and  the  agitation  vrith  which  she 
supported  herself  against  the  door,  as  if  she  were  on  the  point 
of  fainting,  did  not  escape  the  penetrating  gaze  of  Baron  de 
Kreutz.  He  carried  a  taper,  and  stopped  before  her,  smiling. 
His  countenance  v/as  perfectly  calm,  yet  Consuelo  thought 
she  sav,'  his  hand*  tremble,  and  the  flame  of  the  torch  oscillate 
very  sensibly.  The  lieutenant  was  behind  him,  pale  as  death, 
and  with  his  sword  drawn.  These  circumstances,  as  well  as 
the  certainty  she  acquired  a  little  later  that  a  window  of  the 
apartment  which  the  baron  had  occupied  opened  upon  the 
turret,  convinced  Consuelo  afterwards  that  the  tv.-o  Prussians 
had  not  lost  a  word  of  lier  conversation  with  Karl.  Never- 
theless the  baron  saluted  her  with  a  courteous  and  tranquil 
air,  and  as  the  agitation  she  felt  at  being  placed  in  such  a 
situation  made  her  forget  to  return  his  salutation,  and  de- 
prived her  of  the  power  of  saying  a  single  word,  Kreutz,  after 
having  examined  her  for  an  instant  witU  a  look  that  expressed 
leather  interest  than  surprise,  said  to  her  in  a  gentle  voice, 
taking  her  hand,  "  Come,  my  child,  recover  yourself.  You 
seem  very  much  agitated.  \Vq  must  have  frightened  you  in 
passing  suddenly  before  this  door  at  the  moment  you  opened 
it,  but  be  assured  we  are  your  servants  and  j'our  frienas.  1 
hope  we  shall  see  you  again  at  jjoiiin,  where  perhaps  we  can 
be  of  some  use  to  you," 

The  baron  partly  drew  Consuelo's  hand  towards  him,  as  if 
his  fir^t  ijiipulso  hftft^eu  to  carry  it  to  his  lips;  but  ho  con- 
tented him>;(!lf  with  pressing  it  gently,  saluted  her  a  second 
time,  and  withdrew,  ImI'.owocI  by  his  lieutenant,  avIio  did  not 
seoni  even  to  see  Consuelo,  so  much  w.is  he  bewildered  and 
agitated.  His  countenance  confirmed  tin;  young  girl  in  t!ie 
opinion  that  he  was  aware  of  the;  danger  which  had  threatened 
jiis  master. 

But  who  was  this  man,  the  responsibility  for  whose  safety 
we.igh(Ml  s')  h(!avily  upon  another's  shoulders,  and  whose  do- 
htnietioij  h;i,d  seemed  to  Kai'l  so  (^onn>leto  and  so  intoxicatinr; 
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a  revenge?  Cousuelo  retmned  to  the  teiracc  to  draw  this 
secret  from  him,  at  the  same  time  that  she  continued  to  watch 
him;  but  she  found  that  he  had  fainted,  and  not  able  to  raise 
his  huge  frame,  she  descended  the  stairs  and  called  the  other 
domestics  to  come  to  his  assistance.  "Ah!  it  is  nothing,"  said 
they  as  they  hastened  towards  the  place  she  pointed  out:  "he 
has  merely  drunk  a  little  too  much  hydromel  this  evening  and 
we  will  carry  him  to  his  bed."  Consuelo  longed  to  accompany 
them,  as  she  feared  that  Karl  might  betray  his  secret  on  re- 
turning to  consciousness;  but  she  was  prevented  by  Count 
Hoditz,  who  was  passing,  and  who  took  her  ann,  congratulating 
himself  that  she  nad  not  yet  rethed  and  that  he  could  show 
her  a  new  spectacle.  She  was  obliged  to  follow  him  to  the 
porch,  and  ctohi  thence  she  saw,  relieved  against  the  sky  on  a 
lofty  hill,  and  precisely  in  the  direction  which  Karl  had  pointed 
out  as  the  one  he  intended  to  take,  an  immense  arch  blazing 
with  light,  in  the  midst  of  which  some  characters  could  be 
distinguished  formed  of  coloured  lamps. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  with  an  absent  air,  "  that  is  a  splendid 
illumination." 

"  It  is  a  delicate  attention,  a  respectful  adieu,  to  the  guest 
who  has  just  left  us,"  he  replied;  "he  will  pass  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  by  the  foot  of  the  hill,  thiough  a  deep  gorge  which 
we  do  not  discern  from  this,  where  he  will  find  as  by  enchant- 
ment this  triumphal  arch  raised  over  his  head." 

"  My  lord,"  exclaimed  Consuelo,  rousiuLC  herself  from  her 
reverie,  "who  is  this  individual  who  has  just  now  quitted  us?'* 

"  You  shall  know  hereafter,  my  child." 

"  If  it  be  not  right  to  ask,  1  am  silent;  meantime  I  suspect 
his  real  name  is  not  Baron  de  Kieulz." 

"I  was  not  deceived  for  an  instant;"  replied  Hoditz,  who  in 
this  matter  prided  himself  no  littl.'  on  his  penetration.  "How- 
ever I  rehgiously  respected  his  incognito;  I  know  it  is  a  fancy  of 
his,  and  that  he  is  offended  if  you  do  not  take  him  for  what  he 
seems.  You  saw  that  I  treated  him  merely  as  a  simple  otficer 
and  nevertheless — "  The  count  Mas  dying  to  speak,  but 
etiquette  forbade  him  to  utter  a  name  apparently  so  sacred. 
He  ad(>pte<l  a  middle  course,  and  presenting  the  triass  to  Con- 
suelo,— "  Look  I"  said  he,  "  how  well  yonder  arch  has  succeeded. 
It  is  upwards  of  two  miles  off,  and  yet  with  this  excellent  glass 

Îrou  will  be  able  to  read  the  inscription  on  the  sumniit.  The 
etters  arc  twenty  feet  high,  although  thejr  are  hardly  per- 
ceptible to  the  naked  eye.     Now  look  attentively!" 

Consuelo  lorjkod,  and  easily  deciphered  tliis  inscription, 
which  revealed  the  secret: — 

*'Loiuj  live  Frederick  (he  (Jreat!" 

**Ah!  my  lord,"  sho  oxclaiined,  much  agitated,  "there  is 
great  dangiM-  in  such  an  exalted  juTsonage  travelling  tlius, 
and  it  is  even  more  dangerous  to  receive  him." 

"  I  do  not  underatiind  you,"  said  the  count;  "wo  an^  now  at 
peace;  no  one  in  all  the  empire  wouKl  think  of  injuring  him, 
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and  it  could  disparage  no  one's  patriotism  to  treat  with  honoul* 
a  guest  such  as  he." 

Consuelo  remained  plunged  in  thought.  Hoditz  roused  her 
from  her  reverie  by  saying  that  he  had  an  humble  request  to 
make;  that  he  feared  indeed  to  take  advantage  of  her  kindness, 
but  the  matter  was  so  important  that  he  was  obliged  to  im- 
portune her.  "  The  request  I  have  to  make,"  said  he,  with 
a  grave  and  mysterious  air,  "  is,  that  you  will  kindly  perform 
the  part  of  the  Shade." 

"What  Shade?"  asked  Consuelo,  whose  thoughts  were 
solely  occupied  with  Frederick  and  the  occurrences  of  the 
evening. 

"  The  Shade  which  comes  at  the  dessert  to  seek  the  margra- 
vine and  her  guests,  in  order  to  lead  them  through  Tartarus, 
where  I  have  placed  the  music  of  the  dead,  and  conduct  them 
to  the  theatre  where  Olympus  is  to  receive  them.  Venus 
does  not  immediately  appear,  and  you  will  have  time  to  throw 
aside  the  drapery  of  woe,  and  display  the  brilliant  costume  of 
the  queen  of  love  beneath,  that  is  to  say,  rose-coloured  satin, 
with  clasps  and  tinsels  of  silver  mounted  in  gold  looping  up 
the  dress,  and  powdered  hair,  with  pearls,  feathers,  and  roses. 
An  elegant  and  most  recherché  toilet,  as  you  shall  see. 
Come!  you  consent;  for  the  part  requires  a  dignified  carriage, 
and  not  one  of  my  little  actresses  would  have  the  courage  to 
say  to  her  highness,  in  a  tone  sufficiently  respectful  and  im- 
perious— ^  Follow  me.'*  It  is  a  phrase  not  easy  to  say,  and  I 
think  it  requires  genius  to  give  it  the  desired  effect.  What 
think  you?" 

"Oh  it  is  admirable;  and  I  shall  perform  the  Shade  with 
all  my  heart,"  replied  Consuelo,  smiling. 

"Ah,  you  are  an  angel!  an  angel  in  truth!"  exclaimed  .the 
count,  kissing  her  hand. 

But  alas!  this  fete,  this  brilliant  fete,  this  dream,  which  the 
count  had  cherished  during  the  whole  winter,  and  for  which 
he  had  taken  three  journeys  into  Moravia  to  supei'intend  the 

f)reparation8,  this  fete  so  anxiously  expected,  was  destined, 
ike  the  stern  and  fatal  vengeance  of  Karl,  to  vanish  into  thin 
air! 

The  following  day  everything  was  in  readiness.  The 
retainers  of  Roswald  wcro  under  arms.  Nymphs,  genii, 
savages,  dwarfs,  giants,  mandarins,  and  shades,  waited,  shiver- 
ing at  their  posts,  for  the  signal  to  commence  their  evolutions. 
The  roads  leading  to  the  castle  were  cleared  of  snow  and 
strewn  with  moss  and  violets,  numerous  guests  from  the 
neighbouring  castles,  ;tnd  <(ven  distant  towns,  formed  .a  respect- 
able a8S(;mblage — when,  alas!  an  uni^xpccted  calamity  npset 
everything.  A  courier  <la.shing  up  .it  full  gallop,  brought  the 
intelligence  that  the  1\1  nigra vinc'.s  cariiago  had  been  over- 
turned, that  her  highncbs  had  two  ribs  bioken,  and  was 
forced  to  alight  at  Ohnutz,  whcie  the  count  was  to  join  her. 
The  crowd  uisiJersed.     The  count,  followed  by  ]\arl,  who  had 
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now  regained  his  reason,  mounted  the  hest  of  his  horses,  and 
set  oif  in  haste,  after  having  said  a  few  words  to  his  major- 
domo. 

The  Pleasures,  the  Brooks,  the  Hours,  and  the  Rivers 
hastily  put  on  their  furred  boots  and  woollen  dresses;  and 
together  with  the  Chinese,  the  Pirates,  the  Druids,  and  the 
Anthropophagi  returned  pell-mell  to  their  labour  in  the  fields. 
The  guests  re-entered  their  carriages,  and  the  same  berlin 
which  had  brought  Porpora  and  his  pupil  was  again  placed  at 
their  disposal.  The  major-domo,  conformably  to  the  orders 
he  had  received,  handed  them  the  sum  agreed  upon,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  accept  it  all  though  they  had  only  half  earned 
it.-  They  set  out  the  same  day  for  Prague,  the  professor 
enchanted  at  being  freed  from  the  cosmopolitan  music  and 
the  polyglott  cantatas  of  his  host,  and  Consuelo  directing 
many  a  sorrowful  look  in  the  direction  of  Silesia,  and  grieved 
to  the  heart  at  being  obliged  to  turn  her  baek  on  the  captive 
of  Glatz  ^^'ithout  a  hope  of  rescuing  him  from  his  unhappy 
fate. 

That  same  day  the  Baron  de  Kreutz,  who  had  passed  the 
night  in  a  village  not  far  from  the  Moravian  frontier,  and 
who  had  departed  again  at  dawn  in  a  huge  travelling  coach, 
escorted  by  his  pages  on  horseback  and  followed  by  a  berlin 
which  carried  his  secretary  and  his  treasure  chest,  said  to  his 
lieutenant,  or  rather  his  aide-de-camp,  the  Baron  of  Buddeu- 
brock,  as  they  approached  the  city  or  Noïsse,  (and  it  must  bo 
remarked  that,  dissatisfied  with  his  awkwardness  the  day 
before,  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  spoken  to  him  since  their 
departure  from  Roswald)  —  "  What  was  that  illumination 
which  I  perceived  at  a  distance  upon  the  hill  we  must  have 
passed,  ir  we  had  skirted  the  park  of  that  Count  Iloditz  ?" 

"  Sire,"  replied  Buddenbrock,  trembling,  "  I  saw  no  illumi- 
nation." 

"  You  were  in  the  wrong,  then.  A  man  who  accompanies 
me  ought  to  see  everj-thing." 

"Your  majesty  must  forgive  me,  but  the  frightful  state  of 
agitation  into  which  1  was  thrown  by  that  wretch's  resolu- 
tion—" 

"  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saj-ing!  That  man  was  a 
fanatic,  an  unhappy  Catholic  «levotee,  exasperated  by  the 
8<»rmon9  which  the  Bohemian  clergy  preached  against  mo 
during  the  war,  and  driven  moreover  to  extn'mity  by  honv^ 
l)er8onal  misfortune.  He  must  be  some  peasant  whom  Uiy 
recruiters  have  carrie<l  olf;  one  of  those  aeserters  whom  wo 

8<»m<'times  rerapture  in  spite  of  all  their  precautions " 

"  Your  majesty  may  rely  upon  it  that  to-morrow  this  man 
shall  be  retaken  and  lnoui^ht  before  vou." 

"  You  have  given  orders  tlien  to  fiave  him  carried  off  from 
Count  Hoditz»". 

•*  Not  yet,  sire;  but  as  soon  as  I  arrive  at  Neisse,  I  will 
despatch  four  skilful  and  determined  men " 
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"  I  forbid  you  to  do  so:  on  the  contrary,  you  will  obtain  in- 
formation respecting  the  man,  and  if  his  family  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  war,  as  he  seemed  to  indicate  in  his  incoherent 
talk,  you  will  see  that  he  be  paid  the  sum  of  one  thousand  rix- 
dollars,  and  you  will  have  him  pointed  out  to  the  recruiters  of 
Silesia  that  he  be  left  for  ever  undisturbed.  You  understand 
me  ?  His  name  is  Karl,  he  is  very  tall,  he  is  a  Bohemian,  and 
in  the  service  of  Count  Hoditz:  that  is  enough  to  enable  you 
to  identify  him  and  to  procure  information  respecting  his 
family  and  condition." 

"  x  our  majesty  shall  be  obeyed." 

"  I  hope  so,  indeed!  What  do  you  think  of  that  professor  of 
music?" 

"  Master  Porpora?  He  seemed  to  me  foolish,  self-satisfied, 
and  exceedingly  ill-tempered." 

"  And  I  tell  you  that  he  is  a  man  of  superior  acquirements, 
full  of  wit,  and  a  most  amusing  irony.  When  he  arrives  with 
his  pupil  at  the  frontier  of  Prussia,  you  will  send  a  comfort- 
able carriage  to  meet  him." 

"Yes,  sire." 

"And  you  are  to  hand  him  into  it  alone;  alone,  you  under- 
stand? but,  at  the  same  time,  you  will  treat  him  with  every 
respect." 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"And  afterwards?" 

"Afterwards  your  majesty  means  he  shall  be  carried  to 
Berlin?" 

"  You  have  not  common  sense  to-day.  I  mean  that  he  shall 
be  carried  back  to  Dresden,  and  from  thence  to  Prague,  if  he 
desire  it,  or  even  to  Vienna,  if  such  be  his  wish;  all  at  my  ex- 
pense. Since  I  have  taken  so  worthy  a  man  from  his  occupa- 
tions, I  ought  to  replace  him  in  his'  former  position  without 
the  change  costing  him  anything.  But  1  do  not  wish  him  to 
place  a  foot  in  my  kingdom.     He  has  too  much  wit  for  us." 

"  What  does  your  majesty  command  respecting  the  canta- 
trice?" 

"  That  she  be  conducted  under  escort,  whether  willing  or 
unwilling,  to  Sans  Souci,  and  that  an  apartment  be  prepared 
for  her  in  the  chateau." 

"In  the  chateau,  sire?" 

"Yes!  arc  you  deaf?  the  apartment  of  the  Barberini." 

"And  tho  lîarbcrini,  sire — what  shall  we  do  with  her?" 

"The  ]iarborini  is  no  longer  at  Berlin.  She  has  left  that. 
Did  you  not  know  itV" 

"  No,  sire." 

"  What  t/o  you  know  then?  And  as  soon  as  the  girl  has 
arrived,  I  am  to  Ix;  notifu'd  of  the  fact,  at  whatever  liour  of 
the  day  or  night  it  may  liajtjicii.  Do  you  understand  what  I 
have  said?  TIk;  following  .-ire  tlu!  lir.st  oi'der.'i  you  are  to  have 
inscribe*!  upon  j(!gi.ster  numljrr  I  of  the  clerk  of  my  treasury: 
the  compensation  to  Karl;  the  aouding  back  of  I'orpora;  the 
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succession  of  the  Porporina  to  the  honours  and  emoluments  of 
the  Barberini.  Hal  here  we  are  at  the  gates  of  the  city.  Re- 
simie  your  good  humour,  Buddenbrock,  and  endeavour  to  be 
a  httle  less  stupid  the  next  time  I  take  a  fancy  to  travel 
incognito  with  you." 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

The  cold  was  intense  when  Porpora  and  Consuelo  arrived  at 
Prague,  as  night  was  closing  in.  A  brilliant  moon  illumined 
the  ancient  city,  which  preserved  in  its  aspect  the  religious 
and  warlike  character  of  its  history.  Our  travellers  entered 
it  by  the  gate  called  Rosthor,  and  passing  through  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moldaw,  they 
reached  the  middle  of  the  bridge  ^^'ithout  accident.  But  there 
the  carriage  received  a  heavy  shock,  and  stopped  suddenly. 
"Holy  Virgin!"  cried  the  postillion,  "  my  horse  has  fallen  be- 
fore the  statue!  it  is  a  bad  omen!  May  Saint  Jolm  Népomuck 
help  us!" 

Consuelo,  seeing  that  the  shaft-horse  was  entangled  in  the 
traces,  and  that  the  postillion  would  require  some  time  to  raise 
him  and  re-adjust  the  harness,  of  which  several  buckles  had 
been  broken  by  the  fall,  proposed  to  her  master  to  alight  in 
order  to  warm  themselves  by  a  little  exercise.  The  maestro 
having  consented,  Consuelo  approached  the  parapet  in  order 
to  examine  the  localities  around.  From  the  spot  on  which 
she  stood,  the  two  distinct  cities  of  which  Prague  is  com- 
posed— one  called  the  new.  which  was  built  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  in  1313,  and  the  other  which  ascends  to  the  re- 
motest antiquity,  both  constructed  in  the  form  of  amphitheatres 
— looked  like  two  black  mountains  of  buildings  from  which 
ascended  here  and  there  the  lofty  spires  of  the  autinue  churches 
and  the  sombre  battlements  of  the  fortifications.  The  Moldaw 
flowed  dark  and  rapid  beneath  the  bridge,  which  was  of  the 
simplest  construction,  and  which  had  Ixcn  the  theatre  of  so 
many  tragical  events  in  the  history  of  Bohemia;  and  the  rays 
of  the  mo<jn,  which  silviMvd  the  projecting  battlements,  streamed 
full  on  the  head  of  the  revered  statue.  Consuelo  examined 
long  the  features  of  tiio  holy  doctor,  who  seemed  to  fix  a 
melancholy  gaze  on  the  dark  and  tlowini'  waves. 

The  legend  of  Saint  Nf  pomuok  is  a  holy  and  touching  storv, 
and  his  name  is  venerate<l  by  every  one  who  esteems  in^eponcl- 
ence  and  loyalty.  Confessor  to  the  empress  Jane  he  refused 
to  betray  the  sicrets  of  her  confession,  and  the  drunkard 
Wenceslas,  eager  to  discover  his  wife's  secret  thoughts  but 
unable  to  (Jniw  anything  from  the  illustrious  do<"tor,  had  him 
drowned  under  the  bri<rge  of  Pragui\  The  tnulition  relates 
that  at  the  moment  when  he  disappeared  In-neath  the  waves, 
five  brilliant  stjirs  glittered  u|>on  tlie  scarcely  closed  gulf,  as  if 
the  martyr  had  allowed  his  crown  to  float  for  an  inst<\nt  uiK)n 
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the  waters.  In  record  of  this  miracle,  five  stars  of  metal 
have  been  inlaid  in  the  stone  of  the  balustrade,  at  the  very 
spot  from  which  iSépomuck  was  hurled. 

Rosmunda,  who  was  very  devout,  had  preserved  a  tender 
recollection  of  the  legend  of  John  Népomuck;  and  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  saints  whom  every  evening  she  taught  her 
child  to  call  upon  with  lisping  accents,  she  had  never  for- 
gotten that  one,  the  special  patron  of  travellers,  and  of  people 
in  danger,  and  above  all,  the  guardian  of  a  good  reputation. 
Consuelo  therefore  recalled  at  this  instant  tïie  prayer  which 
she  formerly  addressed  to  the  apostle  of  purity,  and  struck  by 
the  sight  of  the  place  which  had  ^vitnessed  his  tragical  end, 
she  knelt  instinctively  among  the  devotees  who  at  that  epoch 
still  paid,  each  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  an  assiduous  court 
to  the  image  of  the  saint.  They  were  composed  principally  of 
poor  women,  pilgrims,  and  aged  beggars,  with  perhaps  a  few 
Z  ingari,  children  of  the  mandoline  and  proprietors  of  the  high- 
way. Their  piety  did  not  absorb  them  so  much  as  to  make 
them  forget  to  hold  out  their  hands  as  she  passed.  She  gave 
them  liberal  alms,  happy  to  recall  the  time  when  she  was 
neither  better  clad  nor  prouder  than  they.  Her  generosity 
iilK'Cted  them  so  much  that  they  consulted  together  in  a  low 
voice,  and  then  charged  one  of  their  number  to  tell  her  that 
they  were  going  to  sing  one  of  the  ancient  hymns  in  honour  of 
the  blessed  Népomuck,  that  the  saint  might  avert  the  bad  omen 
which  had  stopped  their  progress.  According  to  them,  the 
music  and  the  words  dated  so  mr  back  as  the  time  of  Wencesla» 
the  drunkard: — 

Suspice  quas  dedimus,  Johannes  beate, 
Tibi  preces  supplices,  noster  advocate, 
Fieri,  dum  vivimus,  ne  sinas  infâmes, 
Et  nostros  post  obitum  coelis  infer  manes. 

Porpora,  who  took  pleasure  in  listening  to  them,  was  of 
opinion  that  the  hymn  could  not  be  more  than  a  century  old; 
but  a  second  which  he  heard,  seemed  a  malediction  addressed 
to  AVenceslas  by  his  contemporaries,  and  commenced  thus; 

"  Saevus,  piger  imperator, 
Alalorum  clarus  patrator,  etc." 

Although  the  crimes  of  Weuceslas  were  of  no  great  im- 
poj'tancc,  the  poor  Bohemians  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in 
eternally  cursing  in  th(i  person  of  this  tyi-ant  the  abhorred  title 
of  iinperatm'  which  had  become  synouomous  in  their  eyes  with 
that  of  Foreigner.  An  Austrian  sentinel  guarded  each  of 
the  gates  placed  at  the  entraiiccs  of  the  bridge.  It  was  their 
duty  to  march  unceasingly  from  either  end  and  meet  before 
the  statue;,  whon  they  turni^d  their  backs  and  resumed  tlieir 
monotonous  walk.  They  lu^ard  the  Canticles,  but  as  they  were 
not  as  well  versed  in  church  Latin  as  the  devout  inliabitants 
of  I'rague,  they  doubtless  fancied  they  were  listening  to  a 
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hymn  in  praise  of  Francis  of  Lorraine,  the  husband  of  Maria 
Theresa. 

Listening  to  these  delightful  airs  by  the  light  of  the  moon  in 
one  of  the  most  romantic  situations  in  the  world,  Consuelo  felt 
herself  overwhelmed  with  melancholy.  Her  journey  so  far  had 
been  gay  and  happy,  and  by  a  natural  reaction  she  fell  all  at 
once  into  the  opposite  extreme-  The  postillion,  who  set  about 
repairing  his  harness  with  true  Gennan  phlegm,  kept  on  repeat- 
ing so  constantly,  "Hal  this  is  a  bad  business,"  that  poor 
Consuelo  at  last  became  affected  by  his  evil  presages.  Every 
painful  emotion,  every  prolonged  reverie,  recalled  Albert's 
image.  At  that  moment  she  recollected  that  Albert,  hearing 
the  canoness  one  evening  invoke  Saint  Xépomuck,  the  guar- 
dian of  good  reputation,  aloud  in  her  prayer,  had  said  to  her: 
*'  That  is  all  very  well  in  you,  aunt,  who  have  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  insure  yours  by  an  exemplary  life;  but  I  have  often 
seen  souls  stained  by  vice  call  to  their  aid  the  miracles  of  this 
saint,  in  order  the  better  to  conceal  froni  men  their  secret 
iniquities.  Thus  it  is  that  devout  practices  serve  quite  as  often 
to  cloak  the  grossest  hypocrisy  as  to  sustain  and  fortity  inno- 
cence." At  that  instant,  as  Consuelo  thought,  she  heard  Albert'» 
voice  sounding  at  her  ear  in  the  evening  breeze  and  in  the  dusk 
of  the  Moldaw's  gloomy  waves.  She  asked  herself  what  he 
would  think  of  her,  he  who  perhaps  believed  her  already  per- 
verted, if  he  could  see  her  prostrate  before  that  image;  and, 
almost  terrified,  she  was  rising  to  retire,  when  Porpora  said  to 
her:  '*  Come,  let  us  get  into  tiie  carriage  ^ain,  everything  is 
repaired." 

She  followed  him  and  was  just  entering  the  carriage,  when 
a  cavalier,  huavily  mounted  on  a  horse  still  heavier  than  his 
rider,  stopped  abruptly,  alighted,  and  approaching  gazed  at 
her  with  a  tranquil  curiosity  wliich  ajipearod  to  her  excessively 
impertinent.     "  What  are  you  doing  there,  sir?"  said  Porpora, 

fushing  him  back;  "ladies  are  not  to  be  stared  at  so  closely, 
t  may  be  tlie  custom  in  Prague,  but  I  warn  you  1  am  not  in- 
chned  ta  submit  to  it." 

The  stout  man  drew  his  chin  out  of  the  furs  which  enveloped 
it,  and  still  holding  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  replied  to  Porjwra 
in  Bohemian,  without  perceiving  that  the  latter  did  not  undor- 
staod  a  word  of  what  he  said;  but  Consudo,  struck  by  his  voice, 
and  leaning  forward  to  look  at  his  ftatures  by  the  moonlight, 
cried,  interposing  between  him  and  Porpora:  "  Do  I  indeed  see 
the  Baron  lA  KudolstaiUr* 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,  signora!"  replieil  Baron  Frederick;  "it  is  I,  tho 
brother  of  Christian,  the  uncle  of  Albert;  (»h:  it  is  indeed  L 
And  it  is  in  tiuth  you  alsoi"  tuided  he,  uttiring  a  deep  sigh. 

Consuelo  w;is  btruck  by  his  <l«-j«^cteii  air  an«l  his  cold  greet- 
ing. Hi)  wh(»  liad  always  l>c«»n  tho  mirror  of  rhivalry,  did  not 
so  much  as  kiss  her  han«l,  or  touch  hi»  furred  rap,  but  con- 
t4nted  himself  witli  repeating  with  a  half  stupid  liai f  terrified 
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"  Yes,  it  is  even  so — it  is  indeed  you!" 

"  What  news  from  Riesenburg?"  said  Consuelo  with  emo- 
tion. 

"  Yes,  signora,  I  long  to  tell  it  to  you!" 

"  AVell  then,  Baron,  speak;  tell  me  about  Count  Chi-istian, 
about  the  canoness,  and " 

"  Yes,  I  shall  tell  you  aU,"  repKed  the  baron,  more  and  more 
dejected. 

"And  Count  Albert?"  resumed  Consuelo,  terrified  at  the 
expression  of  his  countenance. 

"Yes,  oh!  yes,  Albert — yes — I  would  speak  of  him." 

But  he  saia  not  a  word,  and  to  all  the  questions  of  Consuelo 
he  remained  as  dumb  and  motionless  as  the  statue  of  St.  Né- 
pomuck. 

Porpora  began  to  grow  impatient.  He  was  cold,  and  longed 
to  reach  some  shelter.  Moreover  this  meeting,  which  was  so 
■well  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  Consuelo,  an- 
noyed him  hugely. 

"  My  Lord  Baron,"  said  he,  "we  shall  have  the  honour  of  pay- 
ing our  respects  to  you  to-morrow,  but  permit  us  at  present  to 
sup  and  warm  ourselves.  That  is  more  important  than  com- 
pliments," he  added  pressing  into  the  carriage,  and  pushing 
Consuelo  unwillingly  in  before  hirn. 

"  But  my  dear  Mend,"  she  exclaimed,  anxiously,  "  let  me 
ask " 

"  Let  me  alone,"  he  bluntly  added.  "  This  man  is  mad  or 
dead  drunk  ;  and  we  may  spend  the  entire  night  upon  the  bridge 
without  getting  a  v%-ord  of  sense  from  him." 

Consuelo  was  a  prey  to  the  deepest  anxiety. 

"  You  are  pitiless,"  said  she,  as  the.carriage  passed  the  bridge 
and  entered  the  ancient  city.  "Another  moment  and  I  should 
have  learned  what  I  am  more  interested  in  than  anything  else 
in  the  world." 

"  Oh!  ho!  are  we  there  still?  said  the  maestro  angrily.  "  Is 
this  Albert  always  running  through  your  head?  A  precious 
family  forsooth,  to  judge  by  this  old  booby  with  his  cap  ap- 
parently glued  to  his  head,  for  he  had  not  even  the  civility  to 

aise  it  when  he  saw  you." 

"  It  is  a  family  for  which,  until  lately,  you  expressed  the 
highest  esteem;  so  much  so  that  you  consigned  me  to  its  care 
as  to  a  haven  of  safety,  and  enjoined  on  me  the  deepest  respect, 
love,  and  alFection  for  all  the  members  of  it." 

"  The  last  injunction  you  have  obeyed  to  the  letter,  I  see." 
Consuelo  was  about  to  reply,  but  remained  silent  when  she 
saw  the  baron  mount  his  horse  with  the  intention  apparently 
of  following  the  carriage.  Wlicn  she  alighted  she  found  the 
old  noble  at  the  entrance,  holding  out  his  hand  to  assist  her 
and  doing  tho  honours  of  his  house;  for  it  was  there  and  not  at 
the  inn  that  he  had  dirfîctcd  the  postillion  to  stop.  Porpora  in 
vain  rdusod  his  hospitality;  ho  was  not  to  bo  put  oil",  and  Con- 
suelo, who  burned  to  clear  up  her  melancholy  presentiment, 
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hastened  to  accept  his  attentions,  and  proceeded  with  him  into 
the  saloon,  where  a  huge  fire  and  an  excellent  supper  awaited 
them. 

"  You  perceive,  signora,"  said  the  baron,  "  that  I  calculated 
on  your  arrival." 

''  That  greatly  surprises  me,"  replied  Consuelo,  "  for  we 
mentioned  it  to  no  one,  and  we  did  not  even  expect  to  get  here 
before  to-morrow." 

"  You  are  not  more  astonished  than  I  am,"  said  the  baron, 
with  a  disconsolate  air. 

"  But  the  Baroness  Amelia?"  asked  Consuelo,  ashamed  at 
having  so  long  neglected  to  inquire  for  her  old  fi-iend. 
.  A  cloud  lowered  on  the  baron's  brow,  and  his  ruddy  hue, 
chilled  by  the  cold,  became  so  livid  that  Consuelo  was  terrified. 
But  he  replied  with  a  sort  of  forced  tranquillity,  "My  daughter 
is  in  Saxony  vnth  one  of  her  relations;  she  ^vill  be  sorry  at 
not  having  seen  you." 

"  And  the  other  members  of  your  family,  my  lord,"  resmned 
Consuelo;  "can  you  infonn  me — " 

"  Yes,  you  shall  know  everj'thing,"  replied  the  baron;  "eat, 
signera,  you  ^vill  require  it." 

"I  cannot  eat  if  you  do  not  reUeve  my  disquietude.  In  the 
name  of  Heaven,  sir,  is  there  any  one  dead?" 

"  No  person  is  dead,"  replied  the  baron,  in  a  tone  as  melan- 
choly as  if  ho  were  announcing  the  extinction  of  his  whole 
race;  and  he  be^an  to  carve  the  meats  with  the  same  slow 
and  solemn  precision  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  observing  at 
Riescnburg.  Consuelo  had  not  the  courage  to  question  him 
further.  The  supper  appeared  to  her  dreadfully  tedious.  Por- 
pora,  who  was  less  anxious  than  hungry,  endeavoured  to  con- 
verse with  his  host.  The  latter  attemptcnl,  on  his  side,  to  reply 
politely,  and  even  to  put  some  questions  to  the  maestro  respecting 
his  aflairs  and  projects;  but  this  mental  ellbrt  was  evidently 
beyond  his  strength.  He  never  replieil  coherently,  or  else  ho 
repeated  his  questions,  though  he  had  just  received  a  reply.  He 
carved  huge  portions  of  the  moat,  and  filled  his  plate  and  class 
most  copiously:  but  it  was  merely  the  etlect  of  habit  ;  he  neither 
ate  nor  drank,  and  letting  his  fork  fall,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
table,  and  gave  way  to  the  deepest  dejection.  Consuelo  hwkcil 
ateadilv  at  Iiini,  and  saw  plainly  that  he  was  not  intoxicated. 
She  aslvod  liorself  it'this  8u<l(len  sinking  of  the  system  was  the 
result  of  misfortune,  of  disease,  or  of  old  age.  At  last,  atlt-r 
torturiii'j  them  in  this  manner  for  two  hours,  the  repast  Wing 
ende<l,  the  baron  signe<l  to  his  domestics  to  retire,  and  after  a 
long  search  pulled  an  open  letter  out  of  his  pin^ket,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Consuelo.  It  was  from  the  canoness,  and  was  as 
follows — 

"  Wo  are  lost,  mv  dearest  brother — there  is  no  hopel  Dr. 
Supporville  has  at  last  arrived  here  from  Bareith,  and  after 
putting  us  off  for  some  days  he  iulnrmed  mo  that  it  would  bo 
necessary  to  arrange  tho  atVairs  ot'  the  family,  since  in  eight 
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days  perhaps  Albert  would  be  no  more.  Christian,  to  whom 
I  dare  not  make  this  disclosure,  still  entertains  some  hope; 
but  he  is  dreadfully  downcast,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
my  nephew's  loss  be  the  only  stroke  which  threatens  mc. 
Frederick,  we  are  lost!  Shall  we  ever  survive  such  misfortunes? 
I  cannot  tell — the  will  of  God  be  done  !  That  is  all  I  can 
utter;  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  have  force  to  bear  up  against 
this  heavy  trial.  Come  to  us,  my  brother,  and  endeavour  to 
sustain  our  courage,  if  you  have  sufficient  strength  remaining 
after  your  own  heavy  misfortune — that  crowning  blow  to  the 
misery  of  a  family  which  may  well  be  called  accursed  I  What 
crimes  have  we  committed  to  deserve  such  inflictions?  May 
our  Heavenly  Parent  enable  me  to  regard  his  dealings  towards 
us  with  humble  faith  and  submission!  and  yet  at  times  I  feel 
as  if  this  were  more  than  I  could  accomplish. 

"  Come  to  us,  dear  brother;  we  wait  anxiously  for  you,  and  we 
require  your  counsel  and  assistance.  Nevertheless  do  not  quit 
Prague  before  the  eleventh.  I  have  a  singular  commission  to 
give  you.  I  am  mad  I  think  to  lend  myself  to  it  ;  but  I  am 
completely  bewildered,  and  can  only  conforai  blindly  to  Al- 
bert's will.  On  the  eleventh,  then,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  be  on  the  bridge  of  Prague  at  the  foot  of  the  statue. 
The  first  carriage  that  passes  you  will  stop  ;  the  first  person 
you  see  in  it  you  will  conduct  to  your  house  ;  and  if  she  can 
leave  for  Riesenburg  that  very  evening,  Albert  will  perhaps  be 
saved.  At  least,  he  says  it  will  give  him  a  hold  on  eternal 
life.  What  he  means  by  that  I  do  not  know  ;  however  the  re- 
velations he  has  made  during  the  past  week,  of  events  the  most 
unforeseen  by  us,  have  been  realised  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner  that  it  is  no  longer  permitted  me  to  doubt.  He  has 
the  gift  of  prophecy  and  the  perception  of  hidden  things.  He 
called  me  to  his  bedside  this  evening,  and  in  that  faint  and 
inaudible  voice,  which  is  all  that  is  now  left  him,  and  which 
must  be  guessed  rather  than  heard,  told  me  to  transmit  to  you 
the  words  which  1  have  now  faithfully  reported.  At  seven 
o'clock  then,  on  the  eleventh,  be  at  the  foot  of  the  statue,  and 
whoever  may  bo  the  occupant  of  the  carriage,  bring  her  hither 
with  all  speed." 

Consuolo  had  hai-dly  finished  this  letter,  ere  she  grew  as 
palo  as  the  baron,  I'ose  suddenly,  thou  fell  b;ick  in  her  seat, 
whore  she  remained  motionless,  with  rigid  arms  and  clenched 
teeth.  But  immediately  rallying,  she  rose  a  second  time  and 
said  to  the  baron,  who  had  relapsed  into  his  stupor — 

"  Well  then,  sir,  is  the  cai-riage  ready?  If  so,  1  am  ready 
also,  and  we  can  set  out  instantly." 

The  baron  rose  mechanicîally  and  left  the  room.  Every- 
thing had  Ix'cu  ]»r(!])ared  befoi'i'liMnd.  Carriag<^  and  horses 
were  already  in  tlie  court-yard;  but,  like  an  automaton  moved 
l)y  springs,  without  (Jonsuelo  the  baron  would  have  thought  no 
more  of  their  departure. 

iiardly  had  he  left  the  saloon,  when  Porpora  seized  the 
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letter,  and  hastily  glanced  over  its  contents.  He  too  tamed 
pale  in  his  turn,  could  not  utter  a  word,  and  paced  up  and 
down  before  the  stove  greatly  agitated.  The  maestro  justly 
reproached  himself  for  what  had  happened.  He  had  not  fore- 
seen it,  it  is  true,  but  he  now  thought  that  he  ought  to  have 
foreseen  it;  and  seized  with  terror  and  remorse,  and  bewildered 
moreover  at  the  invalid's  strange  prediction  respecting  Con- 
Buelo,  he  almost  believed  himself  a  prey  to  some  horrible 
dream. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  was  both  calculating  and  tenacious  of 
purpose  to  the  highest  degree,  he  reflected  on  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  Consuelo's  sudden  resolution.  He  moved  ner- 
vously through  the  room,  struck  his  forehead,  stamped,  made 
various  other  manifestations  of  uneasiness,  and  at  last  arming 
himself  "with  courage,  and  braving  the  explosion  which  he 
feared,  he  said  to  Consuelo,  shaking  her  as  he  spoke  to  rouse 
her  from  her  reverie — 

"  \'ou  M-ish  to  go  with  the  baron,  then  ?  I  consent  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  shall  follow  you.  You  -wish  to  see  Albert,  and 
perhaps  deal  a  death-blow  to  his  enfeebled  constitution,  but 
as  we  cannot  now  turn  back,  let  us  sel  out  at  once.  We  have 
still  two  days  at  our  disposal.  True,  we  were  to  spend  them 
at  Dresden,  but  we  shall  not  now  pause  there.  If  we  are  not 
in  Prussia  by  the  ISth.  we  fail  in  our  engagement.  The  theatre 
opens  on  the  2.5th,  and  if  you  are  not  ready  to  appear  I  shall 
bo  subject  to  a  heavy  fine.  I  have  not  half  the  sum  at  my  dis- 
posal, and  in  Prussia  he  who  does  not  pay  goes  to  prison. 
Unce  there,  you  are  forgotten,  it  may  be  for  ten  or  perhaps 
twenty  years,  and  you  may  die  of  hunger  or  old  age,  whichever 
vou  prefer.  This  is  the  fate  which  awaits  me,  if  vou  forget  to 
leave  Riesenburg  on  the  fourteenth  by  daybreak.'' 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,  my  dear  master,'  replied  Consuelo, 
firmly,  *'  I  have  already  thought  of  all  that.  Do  not  make 
me  sutler  at  Riesenburg — that  is  all  I  ask  of  you.  We  shall 
set  out  on  the  fourteentli  by  daybreak.' 

"  Vou  must  swear  it!' 

"  1  swear  it,"  she  replie<l,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience. 
"  When  your  life  and  liberty  are  at  stake,  no  oath,  I  should 
think,  is  netî«le<l  from  me!" 

At  this  mom<>nt  the  baron  roturnod,  foUowcnl  by  a  faithful 
and  intelligent  servant,  who,  wrapping  Consuelo  up  in  a  fur 
l»eliss<\  as  he  would  have  done  an  infant,  bore  lier  otf  to  the 
•  arriage.  They  were  soon  at  Beraun,  and  arrived  at  Pilsen 
by  daybreak. 

CHAPTER   XLIII. 

M  fTH  time  was  lo>t  in  the  journey  from  Pilsen  to  Tauss  (thouffh 
<1  us  (juii'kly  as  pos«ibl»>)  from  tho  execrable  roads, 
iit«Hl  and  almost  imp.issabie  ftirests,  and  the  va- 
rious daui^ers  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  traversing  them. 
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At  last,  after  having  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  about  a  league 
an  hour,  they  arrived  at  the  Castle  of  the  Giants  about  mid- 
night. Consuelo  had  never  experienced  a  more  di-eary  or  fa- 
tiguing journey.  The  Baron  Rudolstadt  seemed  in  a  measure 
paralysed  from  the  effect  of  age  and  gout.  But  one  short  year 
before  he  had  been  robust  as  a  giant;  but  his  iron  frame  was 
not  actuated  by  a  resolute  and  determined  will.  He  had  never 
yielded  obedience  but  to  his  instincts,  and  when  the  first  stroke 
of  misfortune  assailed  him,  his  feeble  frame  sunk  beneath  the 
blow.  The  pity  which  Consuelo  felt  for  him  only  added  to  her 
uneasiness.  "  Is  it  thus,"  thought  she,  "  that  I  shall  find  the 
rest  of  the  family  at  Riesenburg  ?" 

The  bridge  was  lowered,  the  gates  opened  wide,  and  servants 
stood  waiting  their  arrival  with  lighted  torches  in  the  court- 
yard. None  of  the  three  travellers  thought  of  making  a  re- 
mark on  this  strange  scene,  and  no  one  seemed  able  to  question 
the  domestics.  Porpora,  seeing  that  the  baron  could  hardly 
walk,  took  his  arm  and  assisted  him  along,  while  Consuelo 
darted  to  the  entrance  and  flew  up  the  steps. 

She  met  the  canoness  in  the  doorway,  who,  without  losing 
time  in  salutations,  seized  her  by  the  arm,  saying — 

"  Follow  me  ;  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose,  Albert  begins  to 
grow  impatient.  He  has  counted  the  hours  and  minutes  till 
your  aiTival,  and  announced  your  approach  a  moment  before 
we  heard  the  sound  of  your  carriage  wheels.  He  had  no  doubt 
on  his  mind  of  your  coming;  but  he  said,  if  any  accident  should 
happen  to  detain  you,  it  would  be  too  late.  Come,  signera, 
and  in  the  name  of  Heaven  do  not  oppose  any  of  his  wishes; 
promise  all  he  asks;  pretend  to  love  him;  and  if  it  must  be, 
practise  a  friendly  deceit!  Albert's  houi's  are  numbered:  his 
life  draws  to  a  close.  Endeavoiu*  to  soothe  his  sufferings;  it  is 
all  that  we  ask  of  you." 

Thus  saying,  Wenceslawa  led  Consuelo  in  the  direction  of 
the  great  saloon. 

"  He  is  up  then — he  is  not  confined  to  his  chamber?"  ex- 
claimed Consuelo,  hastily. 

"  He  no  loiigor  rises,  for  he  never  retires  to  bed,"  replied  the 
canoness.  "  For  thirty  days  he  has  sat  in  his  arm-chair  in  the 
saloon,  and  will  not  be  removed  elsewhere.  The  doctor  says 
he  must  not  bo  opposed  on  this  point,  and  that  he  would  die  if 
he  were  moved.  Take  courage,  signora;  you  are  about  to  bo- 
hold  a  terrible  spectacle!" 

The  canoness  opened  the  door  of  the  saloon,  and  added — 

"Fly  to  him;  you  need  not  fear  to  surjirise  him,  for  ho  ex- 
pects you,  and  has  seen  yf»u  coming  houi.s  ago." 

Consuelo  darted  towai-(lH  Ikt  boti'otlied,  who,  as  the  canoness 
had  said,  was  seated  in  a  large;  arm-ch;iir  Ix'sido  the;  lirephuo. 
It  was  no  longer  a  man,  it  was  a  spectre  which  she  beheld. 
His  face,  still  beautiful  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  disease, 
was  as  a  face  of  marble.  Thero  was  no  smilo  on  his  lips — no 
ray  of  joy  in  his  eyes.     The  doctor,  who  held  his  arm  and  felt 
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his  pulse,  let  it  fall  geutly,  and  looked  at  the  caiiouess,  as  much 
as  to  say — "It  is  too  late."  Consuelo  knelt  before  him;  he 
looked  fixedly  at  her,  but  said  nothing.  At  last  he  signed  Anth 
his  finger  to  the  canoness,  who  had  learned  to  interpret  all  his 
wishes.  She  took  his  arms,  which  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
raise,  and  placed  them  on  Consuelo's  shoulders.  Then  she 
made  the  young  girl  lay  her  head  on  Albert's  bosom,  and  as 
the  voice  of  the  dWng  man  was  gone,  ho  was  merely  able  to 
whisper  in  her  ear — "  I  am  happy."  He  remained  in  this  posi- 
tion for  about  two  minutes,  the  head  of  his  beloved  resting  on 
his  bosom,  and  his  lips  pressed  to  her  raven  hair.  Then  he 
looked  at  his  aunt,  and  by  some  hardly  perceptible  movement 
he  made  her  understand  that  his  father  and  his  aunt  were  both 
to  kiss  his  betrothed. 

"From  my  very  heart  1"  exclaimed  the  canoness,  embracing 
Consuelo  with  deep  emotion.  Then  she  raised  her  to  conduct 
her  to  Count  Christian,  whom  Consuelo  had  not  hitherto  per- 
ceived. 

Seated  in  a  second  arm-chair,  placed  opposite  his  son's  at  the 
other  side  of  the  fireplace,  the  old  count  seemed  almost  as  much 
weakened  and  reduced.  He  was  still  able  to  rise,  however,  and 
take  a  few  steps  through  the  saloon:  but  he  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  every  evening  to  his  bed,  which  had  been  placed  in  an 
adjoining  room.  At  that  moment  he  held  his  brother's  hand 
in  one  of  his,  and  Porpora's  in  the  other.  He  left  them  to 
embrace  Consuelo  fervently  several  times.  The  almoner  of 
the  chateau  came  also  in  nis  turn  to  salute  her,  in  order  to 
gratify  Albert.  He  also  seemed  like  a  spectre,  notwithstand- 
ing his  embonpoint  which  had  only  increased;  but  his  paleness 
was  frightful.  The  habits  of  an  indolent  and  effeminate  life 
had  so  enervated  him  that  ho  could  not  endure  the  sorrow  of 
others.  The  canoness  alone  retained  energy  for  all.  A  bright 
red  spot  shone  on  each  cheek,  and  her  eyes  burned  with  a  fever- 
ish brightness.  Albert  alone  appeared  calm.  His  brow  was 
calm  as  a  sleeping  infant's,  and  his  physical  prostration  did  not 
seem  to  have  affected  his  mental  powers.  Ho  was  grave,  and 
not,  like  his  father  and  uncle,  dejected. 

In  tlie  midst  of  these  diiTerent  victims  to  disease  or  sorrow, 
the  jjhysician's  calm  and  healthful  countenance  otl'ored  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  all  that  surrounded  him.  Supperville  was  a 
Frenchman  who  had  tonmrly  been  attached  to  tlie  ho\|sehold 
of  Frederick  when  the  latter  was  only  crown  prince.  Early 
aware  of  the  despotiit  fault-finding  turn  which  lurked  in  the 
prince,  he  fixed  himself  at  Barcitli,  in  the  8<Tvice  of  Sophia 
NVilhclmina  sister  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  At  once  jealous 
and  aml)iti<»us,  Supperville  was  the  very  mcxlel  of  a  courtier. 
An  indifferent  physician,  in  spito  of  the  local  leputation  he  en- 
joye<l,  iu'  was  a  complete  man  of  the  world,  a  keen  observer, 
and  tolerably  conversant  with  the  mt>ral  snrings  of  <liseas<\ 
He  had  urged  the  canoness  to  satisfy  all  the  desires  of  her 
nepliew,  and  had  lioped  something  from  the  return  of  her  for 
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whom  Albert  was  dying.  But  however  he  might  reckon  his 
pulse  and  examine  his  countenance  after  Consuelo's  arrival,  he 
did  not  the  less  continue  to  reiterate  that  the  time  was  past, 
and  he  determined  to  take  his  departure,  in  order  not  to  wit- 
ness scenes  of  despair  which  it  was  no  longer  in  his  x^ovver  to 
avert. 

He  resolved,  however,  whether  in  conformity  with  some  in- 
terested scheme,  or  merely  to  gratify  his  natural  taste  for  in- 
trigue, to  make  himself  busy  in  family  affairs  ;  and  seeing  that 
no  person  in  this  bewildered  family  thought  of  turning  the  pass- 
ing moments  to  account,  he  led  Consuelo  into  the  embrasure 
of  a  window,  and  addressed  her  as  follows: — 

"  Mademoiselle,  a  doctor  is  in  some  sort  a  confessor,  and  I 
therefore  soon  became  aware  of  the  secret  passion  which  hurries 
this  young  man  to  the  grave.  As  a  medical  man,  accustomed 
habitually  to  investigate  the  laws  of  the  physical  world  which 
do  not  readily  vary,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
strange  visions  and  ecstatic  revelations  of  the  young  count.  As 
regards  yourself,  it  is  easy  to  ascribe  them  to  secret  commu- 
nication ^vith  you,  relative  to  your  journey  to  Prague,  and  your 
subsequent  arrival  here." 

And  as  Consuelo  made  a  sign  in  the  negative,  he  continued: 

"I  do  not  question  you,  mademoiselle,  and  my  conjectures 
need  not  offend  you.  Rather  confide  in  me,  and  look  upon  me 
as  entirely  devoted  to  your  interests," 

"  1  do  not  understand  you,  sir,"  replied  Consuelo,  ■w'ith  a  can- 
dour which  was  far  from  convincing  the  court  doctor. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  understand  presently,  mademoiselle,"  he 
coolly  rejoined.  "  The  young  count's  relations  have  vehemently 
opposed  the  marriage  up  to  this  day.  But  now  their  opposition 
is  at  an  end.  Albert  is  about  to  die,  and  as  he  wishes  to  leave 
you  his  fortune,  they  cannot  object  to  a  religious  ceremony 
that  will  secure  it  to  you  for  ever." 

"Alas!  what  matters  Albert's  fortune  to  me,"  said  the  be- 
reaved Consuelo;  "  what  has  that  to  do  with  his  present  situ- 
ation? It  is  not  business  that  brings  mc  here,  sir;  I  came  to 
endeavour  to  save  him.     Is  there  no  hope  then?" 

"  None!  This  disease,  entirely  proceeding  from  the  mind,  is 
amongst  those  which  baffles  all  our  skill.  It  is  not  a  month  since 
the  young  count,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  days,  th(3  cause  of 
whicl^no  one  couM  explain, 'returned  to  his  home  attack(;d  by 
a  disnasc  at  onco  suddcm  and  incurable.  AH  the  functions  ol" 
life  were  as  if  Huspeiidod.  For  thirty  days  ho  has  swallowed 
no  sort  of  food;  and  it  is  a  rare  oxcepti<tn,  only  witnessed  in 
the  case  of  the  insane,  to  nor.  life  supported  by  a  few  drops  oi" 
liquid  daily,  and  «a  few  minutes'  sh^ep  each  night.  His  vital 
powern,  as  you  jicrceive,  are  now  quite  exhausted,  and  in  a 
couple  of  (lays  at  the  farthest  ho  will  liave  ceased  to  suffer. 
Arm  yourself  with  courage  then;  do  not  loso  your  presence 
<>{'  mind.  I  am  here  to  aid  you,  and  you  liavc  only  to  act 
boldly." 
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Consuelo  was  still  gazing  at  the  doctor  with  astonishment, 
when  the  canoness,  on  a  sign  from  the  patient,  interrupted  their 
colloquy  by  summoning  him  to  Albert's  side. 

On  his  approach,  Albert  whispered  in  his  ear  for  a  longer 
period  than  his  feebleness  would  have  seemed  to  permit.  Sup- 
perrille  turned  red  and  pale  alternately.  The  canoness  looked 
at  them  anxiously,  burning  to  know'  what  wish  Albert  ex- 
pressed. 

"  Doctor,"  said  Albert,  "  I  heard  all  you  said  just  now  to 
that  young  lady." 

The  doctor,  who  had  spoken  in  a  low  whisper  and  at  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  saloon,  became  exceedingly  confused 
at  this  remark,  and  his  convictions  respecting  the  impossibility 
of  any  superhuman  faculty  were  so  shaken  that  he  stared 
wildly  at  Albert,  unable  to  utter  a  word. 

"  Doctor,"  continued  the  dying  man,  '*  you  do  not  understand 
that  heavenly  creature's  soul,  and  you  only  interfere  with  my 
design  by  alarming  her  delicacy.  She  shares  none  of  your  ideas 
respecting  money.  She  never  coveted  mv  fortune  or  my  title. 
She  never  loved  me,  and  it  is  to  her  pity  alone  you  must  appeal. 
Speak  to  her  heart.  I  am  nearer  my  end  than  you  suppose; 
lose  no  time.  I  cannot  expire  happy  if  1  do  not  carry  vrith. 
me  into  the  night  of  my  repose  the  title  of  her  husband. 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  by  these  last  words,"  said  Supper- 
ville,  who  at  that  moment  was  solely  busied  in  analysing  the 
mental  disease  of  his  patient. 

**  You  could  not  unaerstand  them,"  replied  Albert,  with  an 
effort,  but  she  will  understand  them.  You  have  only  to  repeat 
them  faithfully  to  her." 

"  Count,"  said  Supperville,  raising  his  voice  a  little,  "  I  find 
1  cannot  succee<l  in  interpreting  yoiu*  ideas  clearly;  you  have 
just  spoken  with  more  force  and  distinctness  than  you  have  done 
for  tne  last  eight  days,  and  I  cannot  but  draw  a  favourable 
augury  from  it.     Speak  to  mademoiselle  yourselt;  a  word  from 

frou  will  convince  her  mon?  than  all  I  could  say.  There  she  is; 
ct  her  take  my  phvce  and  liston  to  you." 

Supperville  in  fact  found  himself  completely  at  fault  in  an 
affair  which  he  thought  ho  had  understood  perfectly;  and  think- 
ing he  had  said  enough  to  Consuolo  to  insure  her  gratitude  in 
the  event  of  her  realizing  tho  fortune,  he  retired,  after  Albert 
had  further  said  to  him: —  ^ 

"Remember  what  you  promised.  The  time  has  arrived; 
speak  to  my  relativ»»s.  Let  them  consent,  and  delay  not.  The 
hour  is  at  hand." 

Albert  was  so  exhausted  by  the  effort  he  had  just  made,  that 
he  leaned  his  forohoad  on  ('onsuelo's  breast  when  she  ap- 
pmarhed  him,  and  remained  for  some  moments  in  this  |M>8ition, 
as  if  at  tho  point  of  doath.  His  whit»*  lips  turnod  livid,  and 
PorjH)ra,  terrifie»!,  foannl  that  he  had  uttorod  his  last  sigh. 
During  this  time  Suppi-rville  had  r(.lU'ctc»d  Count  Christian, 
tho  baron,  the  cauoness,  and  chaplain,  round  the  tire-place,  and 
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addressed  them  earnestly.  The  chaplain  was  the  only  person 
who  ventured  on  an  objection,  which  although  apparently  faint, 
was  in  reality  as  powerful  as  the  old  priest  could  urge. 

"  If  your  excellencies  demand  it,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  lend  my 
sacred  functions  to  the  celebration  of  this  marriage.  But 
Count  Albert,  not  being  at  present  in  a  state  of  grace,  must 
first  through  confession  and  extreme  unction  make  his  peace 
with  the  chm'ch."   . 

"Extreme  unction!"  said  the  canoness,  with  a  stifled  groan. 
*'  Gracious  God!  is  it  come  to  that?" 

"  It  is  even  so,"  replied  Supperville,  who  as  a  man  of  the 
world  and  a  disciple  of  the  Voltaire  school  of  philosophy,  de- 
tested both  the  chaplain  and  his  objections;  "  yes,  it  is  even  so, 
and  without  remedy;  if  his  reverence  the  chaplain  insists  on 
this  point,  and  is  bent  on  tormenting  Count  Albert  by  the 
dreary  apparatus  of  death." 

"  And  do  you  think,"  said  Count  Christian,  divided  between 
his  sense  of  devotion  and  his  paternal  tenderness,  "  that  a  gayer 
ceremony,  and  one  more  congenial  vv^ith  his  wishes  might  pro- 
long his  days?" 

"  I  can  answer  positively  for  nothing,"  replied  Supperville, 
"  but  1  venture  to  anticipate  much  good  from  it.  Your  excel- 
lency consented  to  this  mari-iage  formerly — " 

"  I  always  consented  to  it.  I  never  opposed  it,"  said  the 
count,  designedly  raising  his  voice;  "it  was  Master  Porpora 
who  wrote  to  say  that  he  would  never  consent,  and  that  she 
likewise  had  renounced  all  idea  of  it.  Alas!"  he  added,  low- 
ering his  voice,  **  it  was  the  death-blow  to  my  poor  child." 

"  You  hear  what  my  father  says,"  murmured  Albert  in  Con- 
suelo's  ear,  "but  do  not  grieve  for  it.  I  believed  you  had  aban- 
doned me,  and  I  gave  myself  up  to  despair;  but  during  the 
last  eight  days  I  have  regained  my  reason,  which  they  call  my 
madness.  I  have  read  hearts  as  others  open  books — I  have 
read,  with  one  glance,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  I 
learned,  in  short,  that  you  were  faithful,  Consuelo;  that  you 
had  endeavoured  to  love  me;  and  that  you  had,  indeed,  for  a 
time  succeeded.  But  they  deceived  us  both;  forgive  your 
master,  as  I  forgive  him!" 

Consuelo  looked  at  Porpora,  who  could  not  indeed  catch 
Albert's  words,  but  who,  on  hearing  those  of  Count  Christian, 
was  much  agitated, and  walked  up  and  down  before  the  fue  with 
Imrrred  strides.  8he  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  solemn  re- 
proach; and  the  maestro  understood  her  so  well  that  ho  struck 
his  forehead  violently  witli  his  clenched  hand.  Albert  signed 
to  Consuelo  to  bring  the  maestro  close  to  his  couch,  and  to  as- 
sist him  to  hold  out  his  hand.  Porpora  pressed  the  c(»ld  finders 
to  his  lips,  and  burst  into  teais.  IFis  conscience  reproaclicd 
liim  witli  homicide;  but  his  sincere  and  heartfelt  repentance 
palHated  in  some  measure  his  fatal  error. 

Albert  made  a  sign  that  he  wislird  to  listen  Avhat  reply  his 
relations  made  to  the  doctor,  and  he  iieard  it,  though  they  spoke 
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so  low  that  Porpora  and  Cousuelo  v,]io  were  kneeling  by  his 
side  could  not  distinguish  a  word. 

The  chaplain  withstood,  as  well  as  he  could,  Supperville's 
bitter  ironv,  while  the  canoness  sought  by  a  mixture  of  super- 
stition and  tolerance,  of  Christian  charity  and  maternal  ten- 
derness, to  conciliate  what  was  UTeconcileable  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  The  question  was  merely  one  of  form — that  is  to  say, 
whether  the  chaplain  would  consider  it  right  to  administer  the 
marriage  sacrament  to  a  heretic,  unless  indeed  the  latter  would 
conform  to  tlie  Catholic  faith  immediately  afterwards.  Sop- 
perville  indeed  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Count  Albert  had 
promised  to  profess  and  beheve  anything  after  the  ceremony 
was  over;  but  the  chaplain  was  not  to  be  duped.  At  last. 
Count  Christian,  calling  to  his  aid  that  quiet  firmness  and 
plain  good  sense  with  which,  although  after  much  weakness 
and  hesitation,  he  had  always  put  an  end  to  domestic  dif- 
ferences, spoke  as  follows: — 

"  Reverend  Sir,"  said  he  to  the  chaplain,  "there  is  no  ecclesi- 
astical law  which  expressly  forbids  the  marriage  of  a  Catholic 
to  a  schismatic.  The  church  tolerates  these  alliances.  Con- 
sider Consuelo  then  as  orthodox,  my  son  as  heretic,  and  marry 
them  at  once.  Confession  and  betrothal,  as  you  are  aware, 
are  but  matters  of  precept,  and  in  certain  cases  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Some  favourable  change  may  result  from  this 
marriage,  and  when  Albert  is  cured  it  will  then  be  time  to 
speak  of  his  conversion." 

The  chaplain  had  never  opposed  the  wishes  of  Coimt  Chris- 
tian, who  was  in  his  eyes  a  superior  arbiter  in  ca^es  of  con- 
science even  to  the  pope  liimself  There  only  now  remained 
to  convince  Consuelo.  This  Albert  alone  thought  of,  and 
drawing  her  towards  him,  he  succeeded  in  clasping  the  neck 
of  his  beloved  with  his  emaciated  and  shadowy  anns. 

"  Consuelo,"  said  ho,  "  I  read  at  this  hour  in  your  soul  that 
you  would  give  your  life  to  restore  mine.  Tliat  is  no  longer 
possible;  but  you  can  restore  me  for  ever  by  a  simple  act  of 
your  will.  1  leave  you  for  a  time,  but  I  shall  soon  return  to 
earth  under  some  now  form.  I  shall  return  unhappy  and 
wretched  if  you  now  abandon  mo.  You  know  that  the  crimes 
of  Ziska  still  rcmiin  uuexpiated,  and  you  alone,  mv  sister 
Wanda,  can  purity  me  in  the  new  phase  of  my  existence.  We 
are  brethren;  to  become  lovers,  death  must  cast  his  glijomy 
shadow  between  us.  Dut  we  muet,  by  a  solemn  engagement, 
becom*'  man  and  wife,  that  in  my  new  birth  I  may  regain 
my  calmness  and  strength,  and  become,  like  other  men, 
freed  from  the  dreary  memories  of  the  past.  Only  consent 
to  this  engagemeut;  it  will  not  bind  you  in  this  life,  which 
I  am  about  to  (^uit,  but  it  will  unite  us  in  eternity.  It 
will  l>o  a  pledî;e  wnereby  we  can  rococnise  ojich  other,  should 
death  atft'ct  the  clearness  of  our  r-follei'tions.  Consent!  it  is 
but  a  ceremony  of  the  ell urch  wlii<-li  I  accept,  since  it  is  tho 
only  one  which  in  tho  estimation  of  mon  cm   sanction  our 
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mutual  relation.  This  I  must  carry  with  me  to  the  tomb. 
A  marriage  without  the  assent  of  my  family  would  be  incom- 
plete in  my  eyes.  Ours  shall  be  indissoluble  in  our  hearts,  as 
it  is  sacred  in  intention.     Consent!" 

"I  consent,"  exclaimed  Consuelo,  pressing  her  lips  to  the 
pale  cold  forehead  of  her  betrothed. 

These  words  were  heard  by  all. 

"  Weill"  said  SupperviUe,  "let  us  hasten,"  and  he  urged  the 
chaplain  vigorously,  who  summoned  the  domestics  a,nd  gave 
them  instructions  to  have  everything  prepared  for  the  cere- 
mony. Count  Christian,  a  little  revived,  sat  close  beside  his 
son  and  Consuelo.  The  good  canoness  thanked  the  latte?" 
warmly  for  her  condescension,  and  was  so  much  affected  as 
even  to  kneel  before  her  and  kiss  her  hands.  Baron  Frederick 
wept  in  silence,  without  appearing  to  know  what  was  going  on. 
In  the  tA^nnkling  of  an  eye  an  altar  was  erected  in  the  great 
saloon.  The  domestics  were  dismissed;  they  thought  it  was 
only  the  last  rights  of  the  church  which  were  about  to  be  ad- 
ministered, and  that  the  patient  required  silence  and  fresh  air. 
Porpora  and  Supperville  served  as  witnesses.  Albert  found 
strength  sufl&cient  to  pronounce  the  decisive  yes  and  the  other 
forms  which  the  ceremony  required,  in  a  clear  and  sonorous 
voice,  and  the  family  from  this  conceived  a  lively  hope  of  his 
i-e^overy.  Hardly  had  the  chaplain  recited  the  closing  prayer 
over  the  newly-married  couple,  ere  Albert  arose,  threw  himself 
into  his  fathei''s  arms,  and  embraced  him,  as  well  as  his  aunt, 
his  uncle,  and  Porpora,  earnestly  and  rapidly;  then  seating 
himself  in  his  arm-chair,  he  pressed  Consuelo  to  his  heart  and 
exclaimed: — 

"I  am  saved:" 

"It  is  the  final  effort,  the  last  convulsion  of  nature;"  said 
Supperville,  who  had  several  times  examined  the  features,  and 
felt  the  pulse  of  the  patient,  while  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
proceeding. 

In  fact,  Albert's  arms  loosed  their  hold,  fell  forward,  and 
rested  on  his  knees.  His  aged  and  faithful  dog,  Cynabre,  M'ho 
had  not  left  his  feet  during  the  whole  period  of  his  illness, 
raised  his  head  and  uttered  thrice  a  dismal  howl.  Albert's 
gaze  was  rivetted  on  Consuelo;  his  lips  remained  apart  as  if 
about  to  address  her;  a  faint  glow  animated  his  cheek;  and 
thert  gradually  that  peculiar  and  indescribable!  shade  which  is 
the  forerunner  of  dtvith,  crept  li-om  his  forehead  down  to  his 
lips,  and  by  d<'gi-e(!s  overshadowed  his  whole  face  as  with  a 
snowy  veil.  Tho  silence  of  terror  which  brooded  over  the 
breathless  and  attentive  trroup  of  spectators  was  inteirupted 
by  tlu;  doctor,  who,  in  holcinn  accents,  pronounced  the  irrevo- 
cable decree:  "  It  is  the  hand  of  Death!" 
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Cou>'T  Christian  fell  back  senseless  in  his  chair.  The  canoness, 
sobbing  convulsively,  flung  herself  on  Albert's  remains,  as  if 
she  hoped  by  her  caiesses  to  rouse  him  to  life  acrain,  while 
Baron  Frederick  uttered  some  unmeaning  words  with  a  sort 
of  idiotic  calm.  Supper  ville  approached  Consuelo,  whose  utter 
immobility  terrified  him  more  man  the  agitation  of  the  others. 

"Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  me,  sir,"  she  said;  "nor  you 
either,  my  friend,"  added  she,  addressing  Poi'pora,  who  hastened 
to  add  his  condolence,  "  but  remove  his  unhappy  relatives,  and 
endeavour  to  sustain  and  comfort  them  ;  as  for  me,  1  shall  remain 
here.     The  dead  need  nothing  but  respect  and  prayers." 

The  count  and  the  baron  suifered  themselves  to  be  lead  away 
without  resistance  ;  as  for  the  canoness,  she  was  can-ied,  cold 
and  apparently  lifeless,  to  her  apartment,  where  Sunperville 
followed  to  lend  assistance.  Poi-pora,  no  longer  knoAving 
where  he  was  nor  what  he  did,  rushed  out  and  wandered 
through  the  gardons  like  an  insane  person.  He  felt  as  if 
snfibcated.  His  habitual  insensibility  was  more  apparent  than 
real.  Scenes  of  grief  and  terror  had  excited  his  impressionable 
imagination,  and  he  hasteu€?<l  onwards  by  the  light  of  tho 
moon,  pursued  by  gloomv  voices  which  chaunted  a  frightful 
Dies*  irœ  incessantly  in  his  ears. 

Consuelo  remaincxi  alone  with  Albert;  for  hardly  had  the 
chaplain  begun  to  recite  the  pravers  for  the  dead,  than  he 
fainted  away  and  was  bonie  oft'  in  his  turn.  The  poor  man  had 
insisted  on  sitting  up  al"iig  with  the  canoness  during  the  whole 
of  Albert's  illness,  and  was  utterly  exhausted.  The  Countess 
of  Iludolstadt,  kneeling  by  tin-  side  of  her  husband  and  holding 
his  cold  hands  in  hers,  her  head  pressed  against  his  which 
beat  no  longer,  i'ell  into  deep  abstraction.  AVhat  Consuelo 
experienced  at  this  moment  was  not  exactly  pain;  at  least  it 
was  not  that  bitUr  regret  which  accompanies  the  loss  (»f  btMngs 
necessary  to  our  daily  happiness.  Her  r«'gard  for  Albert  was 
not  of  this  intiniato  charjyter,  ami  his  death  left  no  apparent 
Toid  in  h(  r  existence.  The  despair  of  losing  those  whom  wo 
love,  not  unfrequently  resolves  itself  into  selfishness,  and  ab- 
horrence of  the  new  «lutics  imposed  on  us.  One  part  of  this 
grief  is  legitimate  and  proper;  tlie  other  is  not  so,  and  should 
be  combated,  ■'  ir  is  just  as  natural.     Nothing  of  all  this 

mingl«<l  with  un  and  tcntler  melancholy  of  Consuelo. 

Albert's  natuiv  u  i  to  her  own  in  ovt-ry  respect,  except 

in  one — the  admii  -pi  ct.  and  sympathy  with  which  Ikî 

had  iiispirod  her.  Siio  ii.id  chalkr<l  out  a  plan  of  lif«>  without 
him,  and  had  even  renounced  the  idea  of  an  allectit»n  which, 
until  two  days  befor«\  she  had  thought  extinct.  What  now 
remained  to  her  was  the  desire  and  (luty  of  proving  faitliful  to 
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a  sacred  pledge.  Albert  had  been  already  dead  as  regarded 
her  ;  he  AA^as  now  nothing  more,  and  was  perhaps  even  less  so 
in  some  respects;  for  Consuelo,  long  exalted  by  intercourse 
with  this  lofty  soul,  had  come  in  her  dreamy  reverie  to  adopt 
in  a  measure  some  of  his  poetical  convictions.  The  belief  in 
the  transmission  of  souls  had  received  a  strong  foundation  iu 
her  instinctive  repugnance  towards  the  idea  of  eternal  punish- 
ment after  death,  and  in  her  Christian  faith  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Albert,  alive,  but  prejudiced  against  her  by  ap- 
pearances, seemed  as  if  wrapped  in  a  veil,  transported^into 
another  existence  incomplete  in  comparison  with  that  which 
he  had  proposed  to  devote  to  pure  ana  lofty  affection  and  un- 
shaken confidence.  But  Albert,  restored  to  this  faith  in  her 
and  to  his  enthusiastic  affection,  and  yielding  up  his  last  breath 
on  her  bosom — had  he  then  ceased  to  exist  as  regarded  her  ? 
Did  he  not  live  in  all  the  plenitude  of  a  cloudless  existence  in 
passing  imder  the  triumphal  arch  of  a  glorious  death,  which 
conducted  him  either  to  a  temporary  repose,  or  to  immediate 
consciousness  in  a  purer  and  more  heavenly  state  of  being  ? 
To  die  struggling  with  one's  own  weakness,  and  to  awake  en- 
dowed with  strength;  to  die  forgiving  the  wicked,  and  to  awake 
under  the  influence  and  protection  of  the  upright;  to  die  in 
sincere  repentance,  and  to  awake  absolved  and  purified  by  the 
innate  influence  of  vh-tue — are  not  these  heavenly  rewards  ? 
Consuelo,  already  initiated  by  Albert  into  doctrines  which  had 
their  origin  among  the  Hussites  of  Old  Bohemia,  as  well  as 
among  tho  mysterious  sects  of  preceding  ages,  who  had  humbly 
endeavoured  to  interpret  the  words  of  Christ — Consuelo,  I  re- 
peat, convinced,  more  from  her  gentle  and  aftectionate  nature 
than  by  the  force  of  reasoning,  that  the  soul  of  her  husband 
was  not  suddenly  i-emoved  from  her  for  ever,  and  carried  into 
regions  inaccessible  to  human  sympathies,  mingled  with  this 
belief  some  of  the  superstitious  idocxs  of  her  childhood.  She 
had  believed  in  spirits  as  the  common  people  believe  in  them, 
and  had  more  than  once  dreamed  that  she  saw  her  mother 
approach  to  protect  and  shield  her  from  danger.  It  was  a 
sort  of  belief  in  the  eternal  communion  of  the  souls  of  the  living 
and  the  dead — a  simple  and  childlike  faith,  which  has  ever 
existed  to  protest  as  it  were  against  that  creed  which  would 
for  ever  separate  the  spirits  of  the  departed  from  this  lower 
world,  and  assign  them  a  perfectly  différent  and  far  distant 
sphere  of  action. 

Consuelo,  still  kneeling  by  Albert's  remains,  could  not  bring 
herself  to  beli(!ve  that  ho  was  dead,  and  could  not  comprehend 
the  dread  nature  eitliei-  of  the  word  or  of  the  reality.  It  did 
not  seem  ])ossibIe  that  lif(;  couhl  pass  away  so  soon,  and  that 
tlu!  functions  of  lieart  and  brain  liad  C(;ase(l  lor  ever.  "No," 
thought  she,  "tlu;  J>ivine  8i)ark  still  lingers,  and  hesitates  to 
return  to  the  hand  who  gave  it,  an<l  who  is  about  to  resume 
his  gilt  in  order  to  send  it  forth  under  a  renewed  form 
into  some  loftier  ^idiere,      Tliens  is  still,  ixîrhaps,  a   mysto- 
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rious  life  existing  iu  the  yet  warm  bosom  ;  and  besides, 
wherever  the  soul  of  xVlbert  is,  it  sees,  understands,  knows  ali 
that  has  taken  place  here.  It  socks  perhaps  some  aliment  in 
my  love — an  impulsive  power  to  aid  it  in  some  new  and  hea- 
venly career."  And,  filled  with  theso  vague  thoughts,  she 
continued  to  love  Albert,  to  open  her  soul  to  him,  to  express 
her  devotion  to  him,  to  repeat  her  oath  of  fidelity — in  short,  in 
feeling  and  idea,  to  treat  him,  not  as  a  departed  spirit  for  whom 
one  weeps  without  hope,  but  as  a  sleeping  ftiend  whose  awa- 
kening smiles  we  joyfully  await. 

When  Porpora  had  become  more  composed,  he  thought  with 
terror  of  the  situation  in  which  he  had  left  his  pupil,  and  has- 
tened to  rejoin  her.  He  was  sui'prised  to  find  ner  as  calm  as 
if  she  had  watched  by  the  bedside  of  a  sleeping  friend.  He 
would  have  spoken  to  her  and  urged  her  to  take  some  repose: — 

"Do  not  utter  unmeaning  words,"  said  she,  "in  presence  of 
this  sleeping  angel.  Do  you  retire  to  rest,  my  dear  master:  I 
shall  remain  here." 

"AVould  you  then  kill  yourself?"  said  Poi-pora  in  despair. 

"No,  my  friend,  I  shall  live,"  replied  Consuelo;  "1  shall 
fulfil  all  my  duties  towards  liim  and  towards  you,  but  not  for 
one  instant  shall  1  leave  his  side  this  night." 

When  morning  came,  all  was  still.  An  overpowering  drow- 
siness had  deadcne<l  all  sense  of  sulferiug.  The  physician,  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  had  retired  to  rest.  Porpora  slumbered  in 
his  chair,  his  head  supported  on  Count  Christian's  bed.  Con- 
suelo alone  felt  no  desire  to  abandon  her  post.  The  count 
was  unable  to  leave  his  bed,  but  Baron  Frederick,  his  sister, 
and  the  chaplain,  proceeded  almost  mechanically  to  offer  up 
their  prayers  before  the  altar;  after  which  they  began  to  speak 
of  the  interment.  The  canoness,  regaining  strength  when  ne- 
cessity required  her  services,  summoned  her  M'onien  and  old 
Hans  to  aid  her  in  the  necessary  duties.  I'orpora  and  the 
doctor  then  insisted  on  Consuelo  taking  some  repose,  and  she 
yielded  to  their  entreaties,  after  first  paying  a  visit  to  Count 
Christiîin,  who  apparently  did  not  see»  her.  It  was  hard  to  say 
whether  he  waked  or  slei^t,  for  his  eyes  were  open,  his  respira- 
tion calm,  and  iiis  lace  witliout  expression. 

When  Consuelo  awoke,  after  a  few  hours'  repose,  she 
returned  to  the  «aloon,  hwt  was  struck  Avith  «lismay  lo  find  it 
empty.  Albert  had  been  laid  upon  a  bier  and  carried  to  the 
chapel.  His  arm-chair  was  (Mn[)ty,  and  in  the  same  position 
where  Consudo  had  formerly  seen  it.  It  wa?  all  that  remained 
to  remind  her  of  him,  in  this  place  M'here  every  hopo  and  aspi- 
ration of  tlie  family  had  b<'('M  centred  for  so  many  bitter  days. 
Even  his  dog  had  vanished.  The  summer  sun  lighted  up  the 
.sombre  wainscoting  of  the  apartment,  while  the  m«Try  call  of 
the  blackbirds  s«uiiuled  from  the  ganhMi  with  insol(>nt  gaiety. 
Consuelo  ]»assrd  on  to  the  adj(»ining  apartment,  the  (l<K)r  <»f 
which  was  half  opened.  Count  Christian,  who  still  kept  his 
couch,  lay  apparently  insensible  to  the  loss  he  had  just  sua- 
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tained,  and  his  sister  watched  over  him  with  the  same  vigilant 
attention  that  she  had  formerly  shown  to  xllbert.  The  baron 
gazed  at  the  burning  logs  with  a  stupified  air;  but  the  silent 
tears  which  trickled  down  his^aged  cheeks  showed  that  bitter 
memory  was  still  busy  with  his  heart. 

Consuelo  approached  the  canoness  to  kiss  her  hand,  but  the 
old  lady  drew  it  back  from  her  with  evident  marks  of  aversion. 
Poor  "SVenceslawa  only  beheld  in  her  the  destroyer  of  her  ne- 
phew. At  first  she  had  held  the  marriage  in  detestation,  and 
had  opposed  it  with  all  her  might  ;  but  when  she  had  seen 
that  time  and  absence  alike  failed  to  induce  Albert  to  renounce 
his  engagement,  and  that  his  reason,  life,  and  health,  depended 
on  it,  she  had  come  to  desire  it  as  much  as  she  had  before  hated 
and  repelled  it.  Porpora's  refusal,  the  exclusive  passion  for  the 
theatre  which  he  ascribed  to  Consuelo,  and  in  short  all  the  offi- 
cious and  fatal  falsehoods  which  he  had  despatched  in  succession 
to  Count  Christian,  without  ever  adverting  to  the  letters  which 
Consuelo  had  written,  but  which  he  had  suppressed — had  oc- 
casioned the  old  man  infinite  suffering,  and  aroused  in  the 
canoness's  breast  the  bitterest  indignation.  She  felt  nothing 
but  hate  and  contempt  for  Consuelo.  She  could  pardon  her, 
she  said,  for  having  perverted  Albert's  reason  through  this 
fatal  attachment,  but  she  could  not  forgive  her  for  having  so 
basely  betrayed  him.  Every  look  of  the  poor  aunt,  who  knew 
not  that  the  real  enemy  of  Albert's  peace  was  Porpora,  seemed 
to  say  "you  have  destroyed  our  child;  you  could  not  restore 
him  again;  and  now  the  disgrace  of  your  alliance  is  all  that 
remains  to  us." 

This  silent  declaration  of  war  hastened  Consuelo's  resolve  to 
comfort,  so  far  as  might  be,  the  canoness  for  this  last  misfor- 
tune. "May  I  request,"  said  she,  "that  your  ladyship  \vi\i 
favour  me  with  a  private  interview?  I  must  leave  this  to- 
morrow ere  daybreak;  but  before  setting  out  I  would  fain 
make  known  my  respectful  intentions." 

"  Your  intentions!  Oh,  I  can  easily  guess  them,"  replied 
ti)e  canoness,  bitterly.  "  i)o  not  be  uneasy,  mademoiselle,  all 
shall  be  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  rights  which  the  law  yields 
you  shall  be  sti'ictly  respected." 

"  I  perceive  you  do  not  comprehend  me,  madam,"  replied 
Consuelo;  "I  therefore  long — " 

"  Well  !  B\ncii  I  must  diain  the  bitter  cup  to  the  dregs,"  said 
the  canoness,  rising,  "let  it  be  now,  while  1  have  still  courage 
to  endure  it.  Follow  me,  signora.  My  (eldest  brother  appears 
to  slumber,  and  Supporville,  who  has  consented  to  remain 
anotJKT  day,  will  take  my  jdacc  for  half-an-hour." 

She  rang,  and  desired  the  doctor  to  be  Bent  for,  then  turning 
to  the  baron — 

"  J3rothcr,"  said  she,  "your  cares  arc  useless,  since  Christian 
is^still  unconsf  ious  of  his  misfortune.  He  may  nevta'  be  otlK^r- 
wisc — happily  for  him,  but  most  unhappily  for  us!  Perliaps 
insensibility  is  but  the  forerunner  of  death.     1  have  now  only 
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you  in  the  world,  my  brother;  take  care  of  your  health,  which 
this  dreary  iuactiou  has  only  too  much  affected  already.  You 
were  always  accustomed  to  air  and  exercise.  Go  out,  take 
your  gun,  the  huntsman  will  follow  with  the  dogs.  Do,  I  en- 
treat you  for  my  sake:  it  is  the  doctor's  orders,  as  well  as  your 
sister's  prayer.  Do  not  refuse  me:  it  is  the  greatest  consolation 
you  can  bestow  on  my  unhappy  old  age." 

The  baron  hesitated,  but  at  last  j'ielded  the  point.  The 
servants  led  him  out,  and  he  followed  them  like  a  child.  The 
doctor  examined  Count  Christian,  who  still  seemed  hardly 
conscious  though  he  answered  any  questions  which  "were  put 
to  him  with  gentle  indifference,  and  appeared  to  recognise 
those  around  him.  "After  all,"  said  Supperville,  "he  is  not  so 
ill;  and  if  he  pass  a  good  night,  it  may  turn  out  nothing  after 

Alia 

\Venceslawa,  a  little  consoled,  left  her  brother  in  the  doctor's 
care,  and  conducted  Consuelo  to  a  large  apartment,  richly  deco- 
rated ir  an  antique  fashion,  where  she  had  never  been  before 
It  contained  a  large  state-bed,  the  curtains  of  which  had  not 
been  stirred  for  more  than  twenty  years.  It  was  that  in  which 
Wanda  Prachalitz,  the  mother  of  Count  Albert,  had  breathed 
her  last  sigh,  for  this  had  been  her  apartment.  "  It  was  here," 
said  the  canoness  with  a  solemn  air,  after  having  closed  the 
door,  "that  we  found  Albert,  it  is  now  two-and-thirty  days 
since,  after  an  absence  of  thirteen.  From  that  day  to  this 
he  never  entered  it  again  ;  nor  did  he  once  quit  the  arm-chair 
where  yesterday  he  expired." 

The  dry  cold  manner  with  which  the  canoness  uttered  this 
funereal  announcement  struck  a  dagger  to  Consuelo's  he^'rt. 
►She  th<Mi  took  from  her  girdle  lier  inseparable  bunch  of  keys, 
walked  U)wards  a  large  cabinet  of  sculptured  oak,  and  opened 
both  its  doors.  Consuelo  saw  that  it  contaiued  a  perfect  moun- 
tain of  jewels  taruishe<l  by  age,  of  a  strange  lashion,  the  larger 
portion  anti(jue  and  enriched  by  «liamouds  and  precious  stones 
<»f  consideralile  value.  "These,"  said  the  canoness  to  her, 
"  are  the  family  jewels  which  were  the  property  of  my  sister- 
in-law.  Count  Christian's  Mife,  before  her  marriage;  here,  in 
this  ]>artiti()n,  are  my  grandmother's,  which  my  brothers  and 
myself  made  her  a  present  of;  aixl  lastly,  here  are  thos<^  which 
her  husband  bought  for  her.  All  these  descended  to  her  son 
Albert,  and  henceforth  belong  to  you  as  his  wi<low.  Take 
them,  and  do  not  tear  that  any  <(ne  here  will  «lisput*,'  with  you 
these  riches,  to  wiiich  we  attach  no  importance,  and  with 
which  we  Inivo  nothing  nutre  to  <lo.  The  title-deeds  of  my 
nephew's  maternal  iniieritancN*  will  l)e  placed  in  your  hands 
within  an  iiour.  All  is  in  order,  as  I  tohl  you;  and  as  to  those 
of  hi»  paternal  inheritiin<'e,  you  will  not,  alas!  havo  probably 
long  to  wait  for  them.  {Such  were  Albert's  last  wishes.  My 
]>j-omise  to  act  in  conformity  with  them  had,  in  his  eyes,  all 
the  forcij  of  a  will." 

"  Madam,"  re)ilied  Consuelo,  closing  the  cabinet  with  i» 
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movement  of  disgust,  "I  should  have  torn  the  will  had  there 
been  one,  and  I  pray  you  now  to  take  back  your  word.  I  have 
no  more  need  than  you  for  all  these  riches.  It  seems  to  me 
that  my  life  would  be  for  ever  stained  by  the  possession  of 
them.  If  Albert  bequeathed  them  to  me,  it  was  doubtless 
with  the  idea  that,  conformably  to  his  feelings  and  habits,  I 
would  distribute  them  to  the  poor.  But  I  should  be  a  bad 
dispenser  of  these  noble  charities;  I  have  neither  the  talents 
nor  the  knowledge  necessary  to  make  a  useful  disposition  of 
them.  It  is  to  you,  madam,  who  unite  to  those  qualities  a 
Christian  spirit  as  generous  as  tha,t  of  Albert,  it  belongs  to 
employ  this  inheritance  in  works  of  charity.  I  relinquish  to 
you  my  rights,  (if  indeed  I  can  be  said  to  have  any),  of  which  I 
am  ignorant  and  wish  always  to  remain  so.  I  claim  from  your 
goodness  only  one  favour,  viz.  that  you  will  never  wound  my 
feelings  by  renewing  such  offers." 

The  canoness  changed  countenance.  Forced  to  esteem.,  but 
unwilling  to  admire,  she  endeavoured  to  persist  in  her  offer. 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  to  do?"  said  she,  looking  steadily 
at  Consuelo;  "  you  have  no  fortune?" 

"Excuse  me,  madam,  I  am  rich  enough.  I  have  simple 
tastes  and  a  love  for  labour." 

"/rhen  you  intend  to  resume — what  you  call  your  labour?" 
"  1  am  compelled  to  do  so,  madam,  and  for  reasons  which 
prevent  my  hesitating,  notwithstanding  the  dejection  in  which 
I  am  plunged," 

"  And  you  do  not  wish  to  support  your  new  rank  in  the  world 
in  any  other  manner?" 
"  What  rank,  madam?" 
"  That  which  befits  Albert's  Avidow." 

"  I  shall  never  forget,  madam,  that  I  am  the  widow  of  the 
noble  Albert,  and  my  conduct  shall  be  worthy  of  the  husband 
I  have  lost." 

"  And  yet  the  Countess  of  Rudolstadt  intends  once  more  to 
appear  on  the  stage!" 

"  There  is  no  otlior  Countess  of  Rudolstadt  than  yourself, 
madam,  and  there  never  will  be  another  after  you,  except  the 
Baroness  Amelia,  your  niece." 

"Do  you  mean  to  insult  me  by  speaking  of  her,  signora?" 
cried  the;  canoness,  wlio  started  at  that  name  as  if  seared  with 
a  rod- hot  iron. 

"  Why  that  «piostion,  madam?"  returnod  Consuelo,  with  an 
astonishment  Aviiich  AVcncesIa.wa  saw  at  once  was  not  feigned. 
"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  tell  me  why  1  have  not  seen  the 
young  baroness  here?  Oh,  Heavens!  can  she  be  dead  also?" 
"  No,"  said  the  canoness  bitterly.  "  VVoidd  to  Heaven  she 
were!  liot  us  not  speak  of  her;  wliat  wc  hav(;  said  has  no  re- 
ference to  her." 

"  1  am  nevertheless  compehed,  madam,  to  recall  to  your  mind 
what  only  now  f^trikes  mo.  Jt  is,  that  she  is  the  only  and  legi- 
timate heiress  of  the  propert-y  and  titles  of  your  family.     This 
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must  put  your  conscience  at  rest  respecting  the  deposit  which 
Albert  has  confided  to  you,  since  the  laws  do  not  permit  you 
to  dispose  of  it  in  my  favour." 

"  Nothing  can  deprive  you  of  a  dowry  and  title  which  Albert's 
last  "v^ill  has  placed  at  your  disposal." 

"  Then  nothing  can  prevent  me  renouncing  them,  and  I  do 
renounce  them.  Albert  knew  well  that  I  neither  wished  to  be 
rich  nor  a  countess." 

"  But  the  world  does  not  authorise  you  to  renounce  them." 

"  The  world,  madam  1  Well,  that  is  precisely  what  I  wished 
to  speak  to  you  about.  The  world  would  not  understand 
the  affection  of  Albert,  nor  tbe  condescension  of  his  family  to- 
wards a  poor  girl  like  me.  They  Avould  consider  it  a  reproach 
to  his  memory  and  a  stain  upon  your  life.  Thev  would  esteem 
it  both  ridiculous  and  shameful  on  my  part;  tor,  I  repeat  it, 
the  world  would  understand  nothing  of  what  has  here  passed 
between  us.  The  world  therefore  ought  always  to  remain  ig- 
norant of  it,  madam,  as  your  domestics  are  ignorant  of  it;  for 
my  master  and  the  doctor,  the  only  confident,  the  onlv  wit- 
nesses of  that  secret  marriage,  who  are  not  of  your  o\\-n  family, 
have  not  yet  divulged  it  and  will  not  divulge  it.  I  can  answer 
for  the  foiTner;  you  can  and  ought  to  assure  yourself  of  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  latter.  Live  tranquil  then,  madam,  on  this  point. 
It  will  depend  upon  yourself  alone  to  bury  this  secret  in  the 
tomb,  and  never  by  my  act  shall  the  Baroness  Amelia  suspect 
that  I  have  the  honour  to  be  her  cousin.  Forget,  therefore, 
the  last  hour  of  Count  Albert's  existence;  it  is  for  me  to  re- 
member it,  to  bless  him  and  be  silent.  You  have  tears  enough 
to  shed  without  my  adding  to  them  the  mortification  you  must 
feel  in  recalling  my  existence  as  the  widow  of  your  admirable 

child:"  ''    ^ 

"Consuelo!  my  daughter!"  cried  the  canoness,  sobbing, 
"remain  with  us!  You  have  a  lofty  soul  and  a  great  heart  I 
Do  not  leave  us  again  !" 

"That  it  wouldl)'?  the  dearest  wish  of  this  heart  which  is  all 
devotion  to  you,"  replied  Consuelo,  receiving  her  caresses  with 
emotion  ;  "  but  I  could  not  do  it  without  our  secret  being 
botray<'<l  or  gucs^od,  which  is  the  same  thing,  and  1  know  that 
the  honour  of  your  famdy  is  «loarer  to  you  than  life.  Allow 
me,  by  t<.'aring  myself  from  your  arms  without  delay  and  with- 
out hesitation,  to  render  you  tiie  only  service  in  my  power." 

The  tears  which  the  cimoness  shed  at  th<^  termiTiation  of 
this  scene,  relieved  her  from  the  dreadful  wein[ht  that 
oppressed  her.  They  were  the  first  she  had  been  able  to  shed 
smee  the  <leath  of  her  nephew.  She  accepte<l  the  sacrifice 
which  Consuelo  made,  and  the  confidence  which  she  placed  in 
her  resolutions  proved  thîit  sh»»  at  last  appr«>ciate«l  that  noblo 
charact4'r.  She  left  it  to  her  to  communicate  them  to  the 
chaplain,  and  to  come  to  an  uiidiTstanding  with  Suppervillo 
and  ror|>ora  upon  the  necessity  of  for  ever  keeping  silence  on 
tlio  subject. 
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CONCLUSION. 


CoxsuELO,  finding  herself  at  p-rfect  liberty,  passed  the  day  in 
wandering  about  the  chateau,  the  garden,  and  the  environs,  in 
order  to  revisit  all  the  places  that  recalled  to  her  Albert's  love. 
She  even  allowed  her  pious  fervour  to  cany  her  as  far  as  the 
Schreckenstein,  and  seated  herself  upon  the  stone,  in  that 
frightful  solitude  which  Albert  had  so  long  filled  with  his  grief. 
But  she  soon  retired,  feeling  her  courage  fail  her,  and  almost 
imagining  that  she  heard  a  hollow  groan  issuing  fiom  the 
bowels  of  the  rock.  She  dared  not  admit  even  to  herself  that 
she  heard  it  distinctly:  Albert  and  Zdenko  v/ere  no  more,  and 
the  allusion  therefore,  for  it  was  plainly  such,  could  not  prove 
otherwise  than  hurtful  and  enervating.  Consuelo  hurriedly 
left  the  spot. 

On  returning  to  the  chateau  towards  evening,  she  saw  the 
Baron  Frederick,  who  had  by  degrees  strengthened  himself  on 
his  legs,  and  had  regained  some  animation  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  favourite  amusement.  The  huntsmen  who  accompanied 
him  started  the  game,  and  the  baron,  whose  skill  had  not  de- 
serted him,  picked  up  his  victims  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Ho  at  least,  will  live  and  be  consoled,"  thought  the  young 
widow. 

The  canoness  supped,  or  pretended  to  sup,  in  her  brother's 
chamber.  The  chaplain  who  had  been  praying  beside  the  dead 
body  in  the  chapel,  endeavoured  to  join  them  in  their  evening 
meal.  But  he  felt  feverish  and  ill,  and  after  the  first  few  mouth- 
fuls  M'as  obliged  to  desist.  This  provoked  the  doctor  a  good  deal. 
He  was  hungry,  and  now  compelled  to  let  his  soup  cool  in  order 
to  conduct  the  chaplain  to  his  chamber,  he  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming— "  These  people  have  no  strength  or  courage!  There 
are  only  two  men  here — the  canoness  and  the  signora!" 

He  soon  returned,  resolved  not  to  trouble  himself  much  about 
the  indisposition  of  the  poor  priest,  and  made  a  hearty  supper, 
in  which  he  was  imitated  by  tlie  baron.  Porpora,  deeply  af- 
fected though  he  did  not  display  it,  could  not  unclose  liis  lips 
either  to  speak  or  to  eat,  Consuclo's  thoughts  were  occupied 
with  the  last  i-epast  she  had  made  at  that  table  between  Albert 
ajid  Anzoleto, 

After  supper  sho  proceeded  along  with  her  master  to  make 
the  necessary  prcpai-ations  for  her  (Icparture.  The  horses  were 
ord('rc<l  to  be  in  readiness  at  ioui*  in  the  morning,  lieforo 
separating  for  th<;  night,  sIk»  i'oj)aii-('d  to  (J(tunt  ('hixstian's 
apartment.  He  slept  tran(juil]y,  and  Sui)j)ervillo,  who  Avished 
to  (juit  the  dn'ary  abode,  asserted  that  Ik;  had  no  longer  any 
remains  of  fcvor. 

"Jh  that  perfectly  certa.in,  sir^''  sai<l  (,'onsuelo,  who  was 
Hhocked  at  his  pnM'ipitation. 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  he,  "it  is  so.     He  is  saved  for  the  pre- 
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sent,  but  I  must  warn  you  that  it  will  not  be  long.  At  his 
time  of  life,  grief  is  not  so  deeply  felt  at  the  crisis,  but  the 
enemy  merely  gives  way  to  return  with  gi'eater  force  after- 
wards. So  be  on  the  watch,  for  you  are  not  surely  serious  in 
determining  to  surrender  your  rights." 

"  I  am  ]jerfectly  serious,  sir,"  said  Consuelo,  '"  and  I  am  as- 
tonished that  you  do  not  believe  in  so  simple  a  matter." 

"  Permit  me' to  doubt,  madam,  until  the  death  of  yom-  father- 
in-law.  ]\Ieantime  you  have  made  a  great  m.istake  in  not 
taking  possession  of  the  jewels  and  title-deeds.  Xo  matter; 
you  have  doubtless  your  reasons,  which  I  do  not  seek  to  know; 
for  a  person  so  calm  as  you  are  does  not  act  without  motives. 
Ï  have  given  my  word  of  honour  not  to  disclose  this  family 
secret,  and  I  shall  keep  my  promise  till  you  release  me  from  it. 
My  testimony  may  be  oi  service  to  you  when  the  proper  time 
comes,  and  you  may  rely  on  my  zeal  and  friendship.  You 
will  always  find  me  at  Bareith,  if  alive  ;  and  in  this  hope, 
countess,  I  kiss  your  hand." 

Supperville  took  leave  of  the  canoness,  after  having  assured 
her  of  his  patient's  safety,  written  a  prescription,  and  re- 
ceived a  large  tee — small  however  he  trusted  in  comparison 
with  that  which  ho  was  to  receive  from  Consuelo — and  quitted 
the  castle  at  ten  o'clock,  leaving  the  latter  indignant  at  his 
sordidness. 

The  baron  retired  to  rest  better  than  he  had  been  the  night 
before  ;  as  for  the  canoness,  she  had  a  bed  prepared  for  herself 
beside  Count  Christian's.  Consuelo  waite<l  till  all  was  still  ; 
then  when  twelve  o'clock  struck  she  lighted  a  lamp  and  re- 
paiied  to  the  chapel.  At  the  end  of  the  cloister  she  found  two 
of  the  servants,  who  at  first  were  frightened  at  her  approach, 
but  afterwards  confessed  why  they  were  there.  Their  duty 
was  to  watch  a  part  of  the  night  beside  the  young  count's  re- 
mains, luit  they  were  afraid,  and  preferred  watching  and  pray- 
ing outside  the  door. 

"And  why  afraid?"  asked  Consuelo,  mortified  to  find  that 
so  generous  a  master  inspired  only  such  sentiments  in  the  breast 
of  his  attendants. 

"  What  wftuM  you  have,  signora?"  replied  one  of  these  men, 
unaware  that  he  was  a<ldressing  Count  Albert's  widow;  "our 
young  loni  had  mystorious  relations  and  strancre  acquaintances 
among  the  world  of  spirits.  He  convorst'd  with  the  dead, 
lie  found  f)ut  hidden  things,  never  wi-nt  to  church,  ate  and 
<irank  with  the»  gipsies — in  short,  no  one  could  say  what  might 
liappen  to  any  one  who  wouhl  i)ass  the  night  in  this  chapel. 
It  would  Ixî  as  much  as  our  lives  were  worth.  Look  at  Cyna- 
bre  there Î  Th(>v  would  not  let  him  into  the  chapel,  an<l  he 
has  lain  all  day  lonjj  before  the  door  without  moving,  without 
eating,  without  making  the  lt>ast  noiso.  He  knows  very  w»>ll 
that  liis  master  is  dead,  for  he  has  never  calU^l  him  once,  but 
ainn»  midnight  has  struck,  see  how  restless  h»'  is,  how  he  smells 
and  whines,  as  if  he  was  aware  his  master  was  no  longer 
alone. 
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"  Y'ou  are  -weak  fools!"  replied  the  indignant  Ccn.suclo. 
"If  your  hearts  were  wanner  your  minds  would  not  be  so 
feeble;"  and  she  entered  the  chapel,  to  the  surprise  and  con- 
sternation of  the  timid  domestics. 

Albert  lay  on  a  couch  covered  with  brocade  with  the  family 
escutcheons  embroidered  at  the  corners.  His  head  reposed  on 
a  black  velvet  cushion,  sprinkled  with  silver  tears,  while  a 
velvet  pall  fell  in  sable  folds  around  him.  A  triple  row  of 
waxen  tapers  lit  up  his  pale  face,  which  was  so  calm,  so  pure, 
so  manly,  that  a  spectator  would  have  said  he  slept  peace- 
fully. The  last  of  the  Kudolstadts  was  clothed,  according  to 
family  custom,  in  the  ancient  costume  of  his  fathers.  The 
coronet  of  a  count  was  on  his  head,  a  sword  was  by  his  side, 
a  buckler  at  his  feet,  and  a  crucifix  on  his  breast.  With  his 
long  black  hair  and  beard,  he  seemed  one  of  the  ancient  war- 
riors whose  effigies  lay  thickly  scattered  around.  The  pave- 
ment was  strewn  with  flowers,  and  perfumes  burned  slowly  in 
silver  censers,  placed  at  each  corner  of  his  last  sad  resting- 
place. 

During  throe  hours  Consuelo  prayed  for  her  husband  and 
contemplated  him  in  his  sublime  repose.  Death,  in  spreading 
a  graver  shade  over  his  features,  had  altered  them  so  little, 
that  often,  in  admirinoj  his  beauty,  she  forgot  that  he  had 
ceasetl  to  live.  She  even  imagined  that  she  heard  the  sound 
of  his  respiration,  and  when  she  withdrew  for  an  instant  to  re- 
new the  perfume  of  the  censers  and  trim  the  flame  of  the  tapers, 
it  seemed  to  her  that  she  heard  slight  rustlings,  and  perceived 
almost  imperceptible  undulations  in  the  curtains  and  the  drape- 
ries. She  re-approached  him  immediately,  but  on  perceiving 
his  frozen  lips  and  silent  heart,  she  renounced  her  fleeting  and 
insensate  hopes. 

When  three  o'clock  struck,  Consuelo  rose  and  pressed  upon 
the  lips  of  her  spouse  her  first  last  kiss  of  love. 

"Adieu,  Albert!"  said  she  aloud,  can'ied  away  by  her  re- 
ligious enthusiasm;  "you  can  now  read  without  uncertainty 
ail  the  emotions  of  my  heart.  There  is  no  longer  a  cloud 
between  us,  and  you  know  how  I  love  you.  You  know  that 
if  I  abandon  your  precious  remains  to  the  care  of  a  family 
who  to-morrf)w  will  return  and  look  upon  you  with  calm- 
Tiess,  I  shall  not  the  less  remember  you  and  your  unfalter- 
ing love  for  cvci".  You  know  that  it  is  not  a  heedless  widow, 
but  a  faithful  wife  tlint  leaves  your  last  abode,  and  that 
she  shall  never  cease  to  bear  your  memory  in  her  heart. 
Adieu,  Albert!  As  you  have  said,  death  severs  us  in  seem- 
ing only,  and  we  shall  meft  again  in  eternity.  Faithful 
to  the  conviction  whirii  you  have  implanted  in  me,  certain 
that  you  have  merited  (lod'sldessing  and  approval,  1  weep  not 
for  you;  and  nothing  will  present  you  before  my  thoughts  un- 
der the  false;  and  cruel  image  of  death.  You  were  i-ight,  Albert, 
1  feel  it  in  my  heart,  where  I  shall  ever  love  you — there  is  no 
real  death!" 
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As  Consuelo  finished  these  words,  the  curtains  behind  the 
bier  were  perceptibly  moved,  and,  suddenly  opening,  presented 
to  view  the  pale  features  of  Zdenko.  She  was  terrified  at  first, 
accustomed  as  she  was  to  look  upon  him  as  her  mortal  enemy, 
but  there  was  an  expression  of  gentleness  in  his  eyes  which  re- 
assured her,  and,  stretching  over  the  bed  of  death  a  rough  hand 
which  she  did  not  hesitate  to  grasp  in  hers,  he  exclaimed  with 
a  smile — "  Let  us  be  at  peace,  my  poor  girl,  here  by  his  bed  of 
rest.  You  are  the  good  child  of  God,  and  Albert  is  well  pleased 
with  you.  Ah:  he  is  happy  now;  Albert  sleeps  well!  I  have 
pardoned  him  as  you  seel  "When  I  learned  that  he  slept,  I 
came;  and  now  I  shall  never  leave  him  more.  To-morrow  I 
shall  bring  him  to  ihe  grotto,  and  there  we  shall  still  converse 
about  Consuelo — Consiielo  de  yni  almal  Rest  then,  my  child; 
Albert  is  no  longer  alone.  Zdenko  is  there — always'  there! 
He  wants  nothing  more — his  friend  will  provide  for  him!  The 
misfortune  is  averted;  evil  is  destroyed;  death  is  overcome. 
The  thrice  glorious  day  has  risen.  May  he  ichom  they  have 
wronaed  salute  you!" 

Consuelo  could  support  no  longer  this  poor  fool's  childish 
joy.  She  bade  him  a  tender  adieu;  and  when  she  opened  the 
chapel  door,  she  allowed  Cynabre  to  enter  and  bound  forward 
towards  his  old  friend,  whom,  with  his  unerring  instinct,  he 
had  already  long  perceived.  "  Poor  Cynabre!  Come!  come! 
I  shall  hide  you  under  my  master's  couch,"  said  Zdenko, 
caressing  him  as  he  spoke  with  as  much  tenderness  as  if  he 
had  been  his  own  child.  "Come!  my  Cynabre;  we  are  all 
three  once  more  united,  and  never  shall  we  be  separated 
again." 

Consuelo  hastened  to  awaken  Porpora,  and  then  entered  on  tipy- 
toc  into  Count  Christian's  apartment,  and  glided  between  lus 
bed  and  that  of  the  canoness. 

"  Is  it  you,  my  daughter  i"  said  the  old  man,  without  evincing 
any  surprise;  "  I  am  happy  to  see  you.  Do  not  waken  my 
sister,  who  sleeps  well,  thank  God!  Go  and  do  likewise;  I 
feel  (luite  easy.     My  son  is  saved,  and  I  shall  soon  be  well." 

Consuelo  kissed  his  white  hair  and  his  wrinkled  hands,  and 
succeeded  in  stiiling  her  tears  which  would  perliaps  have  dis- 
sipated his  illusion.  She  dared  not  disturb  the  canoness,  who 
repose<l  at  last  after  watching  for  thirty  nights.  "  Gotl,"  she 
thought,  "  has  placcnl  bounds  to  ^riif,  even  in  its  paroxysm. 
May  the  rest  of  these  unhappy  souls  bo  long!" 

Ilalf  an  hour  aft*?rv\ard8,  Consuelo,  who  felt  her  heixrt  wrung 
with  grief  on  leaving  tlieso  noble-minded  friends,  crosse<l  the 
drawbridge  of  the  castle  with  Porpora,  without  once  recollect- 
ing that  tlie  frowning  str<»nghold  whose  moats  and  bars  encloseti 
such  riches  and  such  suHeriug,  hud  become  tlie  property  of  the 
Countess  of  Kudolstadt. 

Till'.    INJ). 
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